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1 Year $5, 2 Years $8 


Here’s Outlook for Feed, Poultry and Livestock 


Feed 


WASHINGTON — The outlook for 
feed in the 1960-61 feeding year fol- 
lows a pattern similar to other recent 
years, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


@ Supplies of feed grains and 
other concentrates have increased 
again, reaching a new record high 
for the seventh straight year. 

@ Prices of feed grains and protein 
feeds will probably average just 
a little lower than in 1959-60. 

@ Feeding is expected to continue 

(Turn to FEED, page 97) 


Mixed No-Hay 
Ration Increases 
Lamb Returns 


AMES, IOWA—Iowa lamb feeders 
heard a variety of revealing feeding 
reports during the All-Iowa Sheep 
Day held at Iowa State University 
this week. One of these reports, pre- 
sented by Dr. Walter Woods, animal 
husbandman at the university, ex- 
plained how lambs fed a completely 
mixed high-concentrate no-hay ration 
produced higher quality carcasses and 
$1.79 per hundredweight more market 

(Turn to NO-HAY, page 102) 


‘Maximize’ Profit 
Analysis of Feed 


Firm Shows Sales 
Effort’s Importance 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—If you want 
to “maximize” your profits in the 
feed manufacturing business (and 
who doesn’t?), there are two things 
which you might do: 

1. Add to your field sales force. 

2. Cut down on or cut out sales of 
some feeds in your line (while in- 
creasing sales of others). 

It may not be that simple, of 
course, but these are the things sug- 
gested as a result of a special eco- 
nomic study of one particular feed 
firm. The study analyzes the “Appli- 
cation of Linear Programming for 
Profit Maximization in the Feed 
Firm.” 

(Turn to PROFIT, page 97) 


Florida Group Seeks 
Crotalaria Solution 


By ROBERT BROWN 

GAINESVILLE, FLA.—A state 
committee is attempting to find some 
solution, or at least a recommenda- 
tion to follow, in the crotalaria situ- 
ation which is affecting the state’s 
corn and feed business, the Florida 
Nutrition Conference was told. 

The committee is working at the 
request of the state commissioner of 
agriculture in an effort to possibly 
arrive at a “safe tolerance,” Dr. H. 

(Turn to FLORIDA, page 97) 


WASHINGTON—It isn’t quite the “season to be jolly,” but, with the | 


new calendar year getting closer, it is the season for agricultural outlook | 
reports. And, in some respects, the outlook is fairly jolly for feed men. 
The U.S. Department of Agriculture has been cranking out outlook re- 


ports, and this week the agency held its annual outlook conference. Some of 
the reports are summarized in the accompanying stories, and feed men who 
run through these will have a pretty good idea of how USDA economists 


view some of the major factors in the national feed industry outlook—such | 


things as livestock and poultry numbers and prices. 

In general, prospects are for increases in the months and year ahead in 
livestock and poultry numbers, meaning more animal and bird mouths to 
feed. This will tend, of course, to bring lower prices, but the declines will not 
in all cases be immediate or severe. The total number of grain-consuming 
animal units, because of recent pig crop declines, may be a little smaller for 
the 1960-61 feeding year, but feeding rates will be heavy and numbers will 
be increasing. Grain and high protein feedstuffs prices are expected to average 
a little lower than in 1959-60. Poultry numbers are expected to increase, but 


prices will move back toward 1959 levels. 


Livestock 


WASHINGTON—Look for a rec- 
ord-high in cattle numbers in 1961 
and prices that are slightly lower 
than those recorded during the cur- 
rent year. For hogs, you can expect 
increased numbers next year, and 
prices that average about the same 
as during 1960. 

This is according to predictions 
made in the November issue of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Livestock and Meat Situation bul- 
letin. 

While changes are expected to be 
moderate, the increased cattle and 
hog numbers will almost certainly re- 
sult in new highs in meat production 
and consumption during the next few 
years, and prices to producers will 
probably average substantially below 

(Turn to LIVESTOCK, page 101) 


Dairy 


WASHINGTON—Commercial sup- 
plies of milk products will climb to 
a record high in the coming year, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports in a forecast-type analysis of 
the dairy situation. The gain will not 
be great, though. Supplies in 1960 
probably will be only slightly above 
levels of recent years. 

Despite the predicted supply in- 
crease, prices to milk producers are 
expected to average above a year 
earlier through March, 1961. From 
then on, the level of price supports 
to be announced before April 1 may 
be an important determinant of those 
levels. It is anticipated that feed 
prices will be low relative to milk 
prices throughout 1961. 

H. C. Kriesel, agricultural econom- 

(Turn to DAIRY, page 8) 


New ‘Farm-to-Market’ Plan, 


Feed Facilities, Set in Missouri 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Feedstuffs Staff 

CARROLLTON, MO.—An area ag- 
ricultural development plan that will 
eventually encompass production, 
processing and marketing of agricul- 
tural products, was introduced to this 
Missouri river valley community lo- 
cated 75 miles northeast of Kansas 
City, at a meeting Nov. 10. The plan 
includes a unique “on the farm” mix- 


ing program as part of the over-all 
system. 

Principals in the farm-to-market 
plan announced by the Carrollton 
Area Agricultural Development Coun- 
cil are Mel Miller & Co., Kansas City, 
which did the basic market research 
and will furnish the over-all manage- 
ment for the program, and the Agri- 
cultural Development Co., a division 

(Turn to ‘FARM-TO-MARKET", page 100) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FDA REGULATIONS—The effects of FDA regulations on the feed industry are 


discussed on page 18. 


CONTRACTS—One of the nation's largest feed dealers says ‘a good incentive 


makes a good contract." Page 28. 


MILL EXPANSION—A Wisconsin firm prepares for expansion in bulk feed 
production through a remodeling program. Page 36. 


VITAMIN A—The therapeutic use of vitamin A 


University poultry pathologist on page 44. 


is discussed by a Rutgers 


MINERAL REQUIREMENTS—A review of recent information on the mineral 
requirements of turkeys is presented on page 64. 


GROUP ACTION—Group action can 


promote feed sales. Page 82. 


minimize expenses in a program to 
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Feed Markets in Detail 


Poultry 


WASHINGTON—The contrast be- 
tween 1959 and 1960 for poultrymen 
has headed many for expansion, mak- 
ing the 1961 egg and poultry outlook 
to producers less favorable than 1960. 
This statement was made by Edward 
Karpoff of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in his “Outlook for Eggs 
and Poultry in 1961” presented at the 
38th annual Agricultural Outlook 
Conference held here. 

Mr. Karpoff says that “egg prices 
will remain favorable to producers— 

(Turn to POULTRY, page 101) 


| ndustry-FDA 
Meeting Seen as 
Start of Talks 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — A meeting of 
feed industry representatives with 
Food and Drug Administration offici- 
als this week is expected to form a 
basis from which subsequent meet- 
ings will be held. 

Any hope that the meeting might 
immediately result in some final 
broad determination of FDA policy 
toward the feed industry would ap- 
pear to have been deferred. 

It was learned that the FDA com- 
missioner, George Larrick, was com- 
pelled to fulfill an, overseas engage- 
ment on FDA import problems in 
Latin America, and the industry 
group was unable to adjust individual 
schedules to fix a later date for the 
first meeting. 

As previously announced, a liaison 
committee was named by the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 

(Turn to MEETING, page 97) 


‘Specification’ Output 
Of Cattle to Gain; 
Big Feed Use Cited 


By JAMES E. SHARON 
Feedstuffs Staff 

KANSAS CITY —lIf there is any 
trend in cattle feeding, it is in the 
direction of “specification produc- 
tion.” This may well mean that in 
the years ahead, many more cattle 
will be fed more efficient rations, to 
somewhat lighter weights than the 
present 1,000-1,150-lb. liveweight 
range. 

It could involve starting more cat- 
tle on feed at earlier ages and light- 
er weights than at present, in an 
effort to produce more uniform car- 
casses. The net effect could be that 
more cattle are fed annually than at 
present, yet without immediately en- 
dangering the profit picture. 

These are some of the more im- 
portant “by-product” impressions 
that could be gained from one of the 
most concentrated gatherings of the 

(Turn to ‘SPECIFICATION’, page 97) 
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Top of he 


THE RECENT CHANGES and proposed changes in freight rates are 
causing a good deal of concern among feed men. In addition to higher tonnage 
rates, feed men are facing the possibility of still higher costs in the proposal 
to impose a 5¢ cwt. charge for third transit at points where this service is 
free. When some ingredients reach some larger, terminal mills, there already 
have been two transits. Charging for the third transit could add $1 ton to 
the mill’s costs. The proposal was suspended for investigation until March 
23. Hearings on this and other suspended items will be held Dec. 5 in Kan- 
sas City. 

v v 

DR. L. C. CUNNINGHAM, Cornell University economist whose annual 
price forecasts for major feed commodities at the Cornell Nutrition Conference 
provide an interesting change of pace from the nutrition research papers, was 
asked to comment further on his forecast of relatively stable soybean meal 
prices in view of fhe close balance of oilseed meal supplies and expected de- 
mand (Feedstuffs, Nov. 5, page 1). He expects soybean meal to average 
between $50 and $55 during the current feeding season, Decatur basis. 

Smaller export demand for soybean meal will be an influence, he be- 
lieves, and also low-priced grains, in abundant supply, will tend to place re- 
straints on demand for protein supplementation. Hog farmers will be the 
“balancers” in the situation he feels, as they have in the past—holding back 
on protein supplementation while feeding out heavy amounts of corn. Poultry 
feeders utilize protein in quite direct proportion to poultry numbers, particu- 
larly since large feeding operations are now dominant and feeding efficiency 
is stressed by those who supervise or control production. A similar pattern 
has developed in beef finishing. In pork production, it’s a different story, 


however. 
v v 


IN RESPECT TO OUR four-legged friends of Saturday night TV and 
the nice people around Lexington, Ky., and other places where horses are 
really appreciated, the comment of the Feed Survey Committee (Feedstuffs, 
Nov. 5) on the horse outlook should not be passed by without comment. The 
committee reports that the increase in light horses and pleasure ponies will 
nearly offset the continued decline in work stock, and only a 2% decrease in 
total numbers is expected in the coming year. It could be, if this trend con- 
tinues, that in a few years an increase in horse numbers could develop. 

As the TV quiz show fixes touted viewers and sponsors off of this type 
of entertainment, more mounts have been required by producers to haul 
more gun-toters across our TV screens. Probably more race horses are 
needed to thunder around the tracks with jockeys plus lots of money riding 
on them in these times when more betting money is available. Not to be 
overlooked, either, are the circles of nose-to-tail Shetlands which seem to 
be all over the place for the kiddies to ride on summer afternoons. But we 
would guess that the biggest horse boom has developed among the folks who 
enjoy riding and find it feasible to do so as their situations have changed 
economically or in the matter of recreational tastes or both. (To many, one 
horse not only has a lot more sense than a 90 horsepower outboard but also 
makes less noise and is probably safer.) 

Is it not possible that a sizeable new “pet” market is developing for 
feeds as the care and feeding of these horses becomes a number one interest 
of more people? Some specialty feed manufacturers apparently have developed 
good markets in supplements for horses, and possibly more attention will be 
paid to horse nutrition as times goes by. 

(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page 105) 


How’s Business? 


FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Plentiful supplies of grains on farms and mild weather are keeping 
formula feed sales volume from expanding as fast as expected in this initial 
period of the new feeding season. Feed manufacturers in many regions say 
colder weather and a ground cover of snow would bring about the spurt in 
demand which is bound to come sooner or later. Manufacturers are busy but 
the time of year makes them a bit uneasy. Sales improvement is not advanc- 
ing as fast as in other years. The hog-corn ratio continues to climb as demand 
for hog feeds has diminished somewhat because of heavy marketings. This 
week’s ratio is 17.7, a gain of .4 from the week before. For wholesale feed- 
stuffs, the price index remained practically unchanged—71.9 instead of last 
week’s 71.8. For the same week a year ago the index was 81.2. The feed-grain 
index dropped 2.7 points to 56.3 this week. It was 64.1 a year ago. (Feed 


markets in detail on pages 98-100.) 


Northwest 


Just as the ingredient markets in- 
dicate, feed business in this part of 
the nation is in a slow position. Some 
signs of improvement are at hand 
but, for the most part, manufacturers 
and dealers believe it’ll take more 
severe weather to make any signifi- 
cant change in demand. 

Dairy feeds, more constant in de- 
mand than most other ite 1s, are 
holding up. But farmers who feed for 
beef have not yet turned to stocking 
their lots with feeders. They seem to 
be holding off until their corn har- 
vesting and other fall clean-up chores 
are out of the way. 

With Thanksgiving just around the 
corner, turkey feeds have dropped off 
in volume. 

Continuation of heavy hog mar- 
ketings has dipped into hog feed de- 
mand—and fall pigs are not yet big 
enough to make up the difference. 


Southwest 


Formula feed business this week 
remained about the same to slightly 
slower in some areas of the South- 
west. Most mills will be running five 
days on a one-shift basis. 

Hog and cattle feed movements are 
considered as moving well and were 
responsible for the major portion of 
business at some milling points. Egg 
feed and some broiler feeds were 
showing slight improvements com- 
pared to the previous week. Favor- 
able feeding ratios have been en- 
couraging extensive feeding in the 
Southwest. However, formula feed 
usage seemed to be limited somewhat 
because of cheap feed grains on the 
farms. 

Feed men were indicating lower 
price lists as soybean meal felt fur- 
ther declines along with considerably 
cheaper millfeed prices. Forward pur- 
chasing was approached cautiously as 
most ingredients carry stiff premiums 
for future shipments. 

Some mills were not encouraging 
future sales of formula feed as in- 
gredients couldn’t be covered advan- 


tageously. 
Northeast 


The slightly higher sales plateau, 
in effect in this region since mid-Octo- 
ber, continued to hold as end products 
maintained profitable levels. 

Eggs continued steady-to-firm. One 
spokesman said, “Farmers with good 
laying hens can make money these 
days.” Wholesale prices of extra large 
white eggs, candled and cartoned, in 
the western New York area were 
quoted at 72@74¢ doz. 

Turkey prices are above a year ago 
and even broilers edged up %-1¢ Ib. 
in the East. Although the bulk of 
this season’s turkey crop is slaugh- 
tered, some birds are still being fed 
for the Christmas trade. 

Some broilers are also being put in 


for the January-February market, 
which will reflect in more feed ton- 
nage later on. Dairy feeds and egg 
mashes, however, accounted for the 
bulk of the feed sales turnover. 

The ingredient market was mixed 
during the week. 


Southeast 


Formula feed business is reported 
as being fairly good. Mill running 
time is about normal. 

Better demand for broilers caused 
prices to increase %¢ this week, mak- 
ing the price 15%¢ Ib. f.o.b. the farm. 
Lower prices for feed and ingredients 
are factors in the realization of fair 
profits by growers and processors. 

Corn is at an all-time low for this ~ 
time of year, being offered from $1.10 
bu. in south Georgia to $1.20 bu., de- 
livered in north Georgia. 

Soybean meal production still ex- 
ceeds demand. Prices dropped as 
much as $1-2 ton this week for im- 
mediate shipment. This is beginning 
to have a slight effect on cottonseed 
meal. Mills reduced their prices 
as much as $1.50 ton this week. 

One or two of the major citrus 
pulp processors plan to begin opera- 
tions next week, but they are unable 
to offer any pulp for sale until they 
produce enough pulp to take care of 
prior commitments. Prices remain 
firm at $47.50 f.o.b. 


Mountain States 


Feed demand at present is fair and 
generally holding about even with 
that of a year earlier. And the out- 
look is good. 

Poultry feed sales remain good, but 
cattle feed volume has not yet picked 
up because of the favorable weather 
on ranges. When the snows come, 
cattle feeding is expected to pick up 
rapidly. 


Central States 


While not greatly different than 
the preceding one, the past week did 
show better than spotted evidence of 
some broadening in demand for for- 
mula feeds. This improvement came 
as a welcome surprise in that it de- 
veloped a declining market and some 
were inclined to feel that it might 
presage an end to the rather gener- 
ally unsatisfactory call for commer- 
cial feeds that has held during the 
big bulk of the fall season. 

Inventories in the hands of both 
country dealers and feeders them- 
selves must of necessity be relatively 
low and there is a growing feeling 
that when things do take the inevit- 
able turn for the better, much of 
the deficit in the buying column since 
late last summer may well be erased. 

Running time is fairly well estab- 
lished on a 40-hour week basis again, 
but with interior inventories in a 
depleted state, there could easily be 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 103) 
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When percent cut costs 
NOT a 50 percent cut in costs? 


Answer: When it involves a cut-rate fortifier! 

Take vitamin premixes for example. They’re the 
most expensive element in a ration on a per pound 
basis. But look again and you'll see they represent no 
more than 5% of the total cost of a ration. So even if 
you could cut your vitamin cost in half, you would 
save only 244% overall. 

Moreover, there are many times when buying vita- 
mins strictly on the basis of lowest-cost-per-pound is 
false economy. Cut-rate vitamin premixes are liable 
to deteriorate rapidly, or separate, leaving you with 
two alternatives: run the risk of underfortification or 
use up the savings by adding extra vitamins “to be on 
the safe side.” 


Look for the answer first 


1000 North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Peter Hand's Research Farm functions as part 
of your own research program. Formulas and feed- 
ing plans are tested on swine, sheep and cattle and 
on commercial-size flocks of broilers and turkeys. 


Peter Hand Vitamin A is easily assimilated by 
animals. It is exceptionally stable, maintains potency 
over long periods of time under varying temperature 
and atmospheric conditions. 


The same reasoning holds true for all fortifiers. With 
Peter Hand products, however, you can always be sure 
of true economy, because they are guaranteed to come 
up to specification 100% of the time. Put your Peter 
Hand representative on the spot—ask him to show you 
how you can save time, trouble and money with reason- 
ably priced, premium quality Peter Hand products, 


PETER HAND’S RED TAPE SAVES YOU 

TIME, TROUBLE AND MONEY 
Peter Hand assays every ingredient used in 
every product. After samples are taken, con- 
tainers are sealed with a distinctive red tape. 
This red tape cannot be removed until the 
assay verifies quality... your 100% guarantee 
that Peter Hand premixes, vitamins, fortifiers 
and medications meet specifications that have 
been established. 


from Peter Hand Research 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


* 130 Howell Street, Dallas 7, Texas 
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Third Transit Rail 
Charge Hearing Set 


KANSAS CITY-—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has set Dec. 5 
as the date for a hearing here on the 
tentative suspension of a charge of 
$1 ton for third transit rail freight 
privilege. 

Following the hearing, ICC will de- 
cide whether the proposed third tran- 
sit charge “will be cancelled com- 
pletely or whether the full amount 
or some part will be permitted to go 
into effect,” according to Ray Cox of 
Acme Traffic Service. 

When ICC announced Oct. 21 an 
order which increased line haul 
freight rates as requested by rail- 
roads in Ex Parte No. 223, it also 
suspended for further investigation 
the charge of $1 ton for third transit 
at points where the service is free 
(Feedstuffs, Oct. 22). 

Mr. Cox, who represented the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
the American Dehydrators Assn. in 
opposing freight rate and assessor- 
ial charges during the Oct. 18 ICC 
hearing in Washington, also report- 
ed, “A new proposal has just been 
made which will have the effect of 
increasing demurrage charges by 
50%.” A public hearing on this pro- 
posal was to have been held in Chi- 
cago this week. 

“This particular problem was not 
included in the general increase pro- 
posal of the railroads,” he was quoted 
in a bulletin of the American Dehy- 
drators Assn., “but they have sprung 
this on us after a good share of their 
general increase has been approved.” 


Broiler Prices Jump 
In Delmarva Area 


SALISBURY, MD.—Broiler prices 
in Delmarva jumped up last week to 
be over a cent more than the pre- 
vious week and 2%¢ more than the 
same week a year ago. 

The average price paid on the farm 
last week was 17.76¢ per pound. A 
week earlier the average price was 
16.50¢ and a year ago it was 15.19¢. 

Nationwide, hatcheries in the 22 
important broiler producing states set 
42,970,000 eggs during the week end- 
ing Nov. 12. This was 2% above the 
previous week and 8% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. Set- 
tings were up from the previous week 
in 15 of the 22 reporting states. 
States for which sizeable increases 
were reported include California, Ar- 


kansas, Mississippi, Virginia, and 
Connecticut. 
Chicks placed in the 22 states 


totaled 29,787,000. This was 3% above 
the previous week and 11% above the 
corresponding week a year ago. In- 
creases were reported for 16 states 
compared with the previous week. 
States showing appreciable increases 
include Arkansas, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Texas, and California. 


Elevator Employees 
Die in Soybean Tank 


CHICAGO—Two employees of the 
Santa Fe Elevator Co. met death in 
a tank of soybeans at the elevator's 
property on the Chicago river this 
week. 

Dead are Booker T. Robin and 
William Gladney, who had entered 
the tank to examine the condition of 
soybeans. 

Officials believe that all oxygen in 
the tank had been used since the 
beans had been “heating.” The men 
entered the tank without gas masks, 
or without taking the usual precau- 
tion of tying ropes around their 
waists for rescue purposes. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
KANSAS CITY—Loren W. Burns, 
Mel Miller & Co,, Kansas City feed 
consultant, will leave here Dec. 3 on 

a business trip to England. 


Canadian Merger Will 
Produce Milling Giant 


TORONTO—A firm which would 
operate from one Canadian coast to 
the other and be one of Canada’s 
largest firms in grain, feed, flour and 
packaged goods business would result 
from the proposed merger of Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., and Toronto 
Elevators, Ltd. The merger negotia- 
tions came about as a result of over- 
tures made a year ago by Maple Leaf 
Milling. 

J. D. Leitch, president of Toronto 
Elevators, said that stockholders will 
be informed of the merger proposal 
details and that it would be subject 
to approval at a future meeting of 
stockholders (Feedstuffs, Nov. 12). 

According to officials, the main pur- 
pose of the merger would be eco- 
nomies which could be brought about 
in operation. 

Toronto Elevators operates sizeable 
feed plants at four locations, Baden, 
Chatham, Prescott and Toronto. At 
the Toronto plant soybeans and flax- 
seed are processed, and an extensive 
seed business has been added in re- 
cent years. It has also acquired St. 
Clair Grain & Feed, which owns and 
operates the Wallaceburg grain eleva- 
tor and six retail branches. Toronto 
Elevators operates eight retail Mas- 
ter Feed stores. The grain elevator 
at Toronto has a capacity of 4 mil- 
lion bu., while its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Sarnia Elevators Ltd., has 
a capacity of 5 million bu. 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., op- 
erates feed plants at Toronto and 
Goderich, Ontario; Winnipeg, Mani- 
tiba; Calgary, Alberta; and Montreal, 
Quebec, and the wholly-owned Brack- 
man-Ker Milling Co., Ltd., New West- 
minster, British Columbia, which also 
does an extensive seed business. The 
largest feed plant was recently des- 
troyed by fire at Port Colborne 
(Feedstuffs, Oct. 15). 

Maple Leaf also has flour mills at 
Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and Calgary, Alberta, and it has 
been announced that its mill at Port 
Colborne, destroyed by fire, will be 
replaced. 

@ 


Rebuilding of Feed 
Plant Anticipated 


TORONTO—A “substantial” feed 
plant is anticipated to be included in 
rebuilding plans of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Port Colborne, 
Ontario, following the recent disas- 
trous fire there. The announcement 
came from C. E. Soward, president, 
and G. M. MacLachlan, executive vice 
president. 

The anticipated feed plant construc- 
tion was part of an announcement 


regarding construction of a new flour | 


mill to replace the previous Port Col- 
borne unit, the largest in the British 
Commonwealth. The fire Oct. 7 at 
Port Colborne destroyed, in addition 
to the flour mlil and feed plant, a rye 
mill and a bag plant owned by a sub- 
sidiary company (Feedstuffs, Oct. 
15). 

It is anticipated that a rye flour 
mill and a corn meal mill will be in- 
cluded in the project. However, it is 
reportedly unlikely that the bag plant 
will be rebuilt. 

The flour mill will have an approxi- 
mate capacity of 7,000 bags in 24- 


hours and will employ all the latest | 


developments in the industry, making 
it the most modern mill in Canada, 
according to the firm officials. 


Texas Firm Builds 


GARLAND, TEXAS—Garland 
Grain Co. is building a new feed mill 
with capacity of 100 tons per eight- 
hour day to serve the company’s feed- 
lot at Garland. 

Riza Mfg. Co., Cleburne, Texas, de- 
signed and is building the mill. 


ELECTORS CHOOSE 
FEED MEN 


At least two feed industry men 
were politically successful in the Nov. 
8 nationwide elections. 

Ralph Beermann, Beermann Bros. 
Dehy, Dakota City, Neb., won a Re- 
publican Congressional post in the 
state’s third district. And Maurice 
Baringer, Oelwein (Iowa) Chemical 
Co., was elected to the Iowa House. 

John R. Cooper, executive vice 
president, the O. A. Cooper Co., feed 
manufacturing firm headquartered at 
Humboldt, Neb., was the Republican 
candidate for governor of Nebraska, 
but his Democratic opponent won. 


Firm Plans Series 
Of Roller Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Osborne Mc- 
Millan Elevator Co. has anounced 
plans for a series of roller mills to be 
installed in connection with its ele- 
vators in North Dakota and Montana. 

The first installation is a steam 
rolling unit to be built in connection 
with the firm’s elevators at Baker, 
Mont. It will have a capacity of 8 
tons per hour of steam rolled barley 
or 10-12 tons per hour of dry rolled 
barley. 

Layout of the mill will be such 
that molasses and feed supplements 
can be added to the rolled grains as 
they are delivered into customers’ 
trucks. 

Construction will begin when final 
plans are completed and equipment 
obtained. 

The terminal division of the com- 
pany also announces completion of 
the first phase of its modernization 
program at elevator “M” at Superior, 
Wis. This program is designed to ex- 
pedite the handling of grain for load- 
ing of larger ocean vessels expected 
to utilize the 27 ft. draft in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in 1961. 


Fire Sweeps Malt 
House in Chicago 


CHICAGO—Fire of undetermined 
origin swept the malt house section 
of the Northwestern Malt and Grain 
Co. properties located at 4600 West 
Cortland, in Chicago this week. Ex- 
tent of the damage is still unknown. 

Allan I. Burdick, Minneapolis, pres- 
ident of the company, said that all of 
the malt and barley in the malt- 
house section were damaged by wa- 
ter, fire and smoke. Fire doors kept 
the flames from spreading to the 
main elevator building. 

Mr. Burdick reports that shipments 
will continue from the plant while the 
malt-house area is being restored. 


Abbott 


New Product Manager 


CHICAGO—William J. Wilkin has 
been appointed product manager for 
animal health and feed additives in 
the chemical marketing division of 
Abbott Laboratories, Floyd K. Thay- 
er, vice president in charge of the 
division, announced. 

Mr. Wilkin joined Abbott in 1957 
as a sales representative in the south- 
eastern region and early in 1960 
transferred to the veterinary sales 
department at North Chicago. He is a 
graduate of Wayne University and 
served in the Air Force in World 
War II. 


BUSINESS ARTICLES FILED 

SHERIDAN LAKE, COLO.—Boul- 
ware Grain Co., Inc., has filed articles 
of incorporation to engage in, con- 
duct and carry on the business of 
operating a grain elevator, listing as 
incorporators-directors Theodore M. 
Boulware, Viola L. Boulware and C. 
D. Woelk. 


lowa Firm Sells 


West Bend Plant 


WEST BEND, IOWA—Davenport 
Elevator Co., a wholesale feed opera- 
tion with its main office here, has 
sold its West Bend feed plant and 
grain elevator to West Bend (Iowa) 
Elevator Co., a cooperative which is 
a member of the Farmers Elevator 
Service Co., Ft. Dodge. 

J. A. Olson, Davenport Elevator 
president, said the company’s former 
West Bend operation included a feed 
plant with a capacity of about 50 
tons a day and an elevator of about 
100,000 bu. capacity. 

West Bend Elevator Co., managed 
by R. W. Jurgens, is operating its 
newly acquired facilities in conjunc- 
tion with its elevator and soybean 
plant. West Bend is near Ft. Dodge. 

The West Bend mill was one of 
four in Iowa operated by Davenport 
Elevator Co. Others are at Waterloo, 
Davenport and Casey. 

In February of 1958, Davenport 
Elevator merged with another whole- 
Sale feed company, Ft. Dodge (Iowa) 
Feed Co., and the Davenport name 
was retained. Last year, Waterloo 
(Iowa) Mills Co. merged with Daven- 
port Elevator. 


Most Ingredients 
Take ‘Easy’ Stand 


Just about all feed ingredients 
showed an easier tone this week. If 
they did change in price the trend 
was more likely to be down than up. 

Soybean meal and cottonseed meal 
showed further declines. The drop 
for soybean meal in most markets 
was about $1 ton. 

A major exception to the generally 
steady to weaker situation was mill- 
feeds, which late in the week showed 
strength. This late development is not 
shown in the accompanying table 
which compares nationally averaged 
prices from Nov. 8 to Nov. 15. 


Average Bulk Prices and Index 


of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 
Change 
Nov. Nov. from 
8, 15, previous 
1960 1960 week 
OILSEED MEALS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Soybean meal ...... 55.05 54.85 + .20 
Cottonseed meal .... 57.35 57.50 — .15 
Linseed meal ....... 61.95 61.85 + .10 
Copra cake or meal. 57.50 57.50 ‘inn 
Peanut meai ........ 54.00 51.00 +3.00 
ces 73.2 73.0, + .2 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat meal ......... 66.80 67.40 — .60 
-50 67.05 — .55 
61.9 6422 — 3 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten feed and meal 46.45 46.85 — 40 
Dist. dried grains ... 59.10 59.60 — .50 
Brewers dried grains. 49.60 49.00 + .60 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
39.15 39.00 + .15 
Midds. and shorts 40.65 39.80 + .85 
72.1 712 06+ 
OTHER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Hominy feed .:..... 40.80 43.30 —2.50 
Rice bran .......... 29.00 29.00 <- 
62.6 658 —3.2 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 51.40 51.55 — .15 
98.9 99. — 3 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at prin. mkts.. 24.88 24.88 
74.0 74.0 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts 
34.00 35.80 —i.80 
41.30 42.90 —1.60 
41.40 4180 — 40 
Grain sorghums ..... 34.00 34.70 — .70 


*Base period of index is 1947-49. 
Source: USDA 
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IF STRESS PREVENTION 
IS DRAINING YOUR 
POCKETBOOK... 

IT’S TIME YOU KNEW 
ABOUT PRO-STREP! 


The facts about Pro-Srrep are simple! 

There is no more effective antibiotic supplement on the market to help you combat 
stress... fight egg-production slumps. 

The story of Pro-Srrep is equally simple. A highly effective combination of penicillin 
and streptomycin, it helps improve feed efficiency as related to egg production. What's 
more, Pro-Strep can be used to reduce mortality and hasten recovery from C.R.D, and 
nonspecific infectious enteritis. In your layer rations, Pro-StreP helps perk up appetites 
... helps reduce the costly effects of hot or cold weather—as well as a multitude of other 
stress conditions that throw your birds off feed, off production. Best of all, Pro-Strep 
works for you more economically than any single antibiotic—broad- or narrow-spectrum! 

That’s why more and more progressive feed mills throughout the country are switching 
to Pro-Strep. What they want is what you want—an effective combination of antibiotics 
that can promote growth and protect health at lower cost. 

Help your growers save their birds and their money by planning a Pro-StREp preven- 
tive program now! Pro-Strep in your laying flock rations today means bigger profits on 
your growers’ books tomorrow! Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


M 
The Best Antibiotic Combination.. PRO -ST 4 4-h 


MERCK 


Penicillin and Streptomycin Wx 


® TRADEMARK OF MERCK & CO., INC., FOR AN ANTIBIOTIC FEED SUPPLEMENT. 
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Relationships in Nitrate Poisoning 
Cases Noted at Illinois Sheep Day 


URBANA, ILL. — Existence of a 
possible relationship between nitrate, 
vitamin A and carotene in -nitrate 
poisoning cases was pointed out to 
persons attending the University of 
Illinois Sheep Day held here. 

J. H. Sokolowski, research assist- 
ant, based his report on a recent 
study. This study was another in a 
series directed toward learning how 
nitrate poisoning can be prevented in 
sheep. 

Mr. Sokolowski found that some 
relationship may exist between these 
three factors. But there were no sig- 
nificant indications that vitamin A 
or carotene, or a combination of the 
two, could be used in preventing ni- 
trate poisoning, he said. Carotene is 
the precursor of vitamin A. 


He admitted that other research 
indicates that extremely high levels 
of vitamin A may have some benefit 
in treating nitrate poisoning, but Mr. 
Sokolowski was not using such high 
levels. He wanted to see the effect of 
nitrate on lambs receiving recom- 
mended levels of vitamin A or caro- 
tene, or a combination of the two. 

He also pointed out that the ration 
used in this test featured 50% de- 
hydrated ground corncobs plus ground 
oats. Rations in previous nitrate poi- 
soning tests used 30% corncobs fed 
with ground yellow corn. Lamb gains 
on the corncob and yellow corn ra- 
tion averaged almost twice as high 
as gains on this year’s corncob and 
oats ration. This happened even 
though all lambs received the same 
experimental levels of nitrate. 

This means that lambs receiving a 
poor quality ration, low in readily 
available carbohydrates, might be 
more susceptible to nitrate poison- 
ing than lambs on adequate rations, 
he said. 

Nitrate poisoning causes animals 
to suffocate, since the oxygen con- 
tent of the blood stream is decreased. 
Animals usually contract this “dis- 
ease” by eating plants containing 
toxic levels of nitrate, he said. There 
are also other causes. 

ESSENTIALITY OF “ROUGH- 
AGE” IN RATIONS FOR FEEDER 
LAMBS—This study showed the per- 
formance of lambs on rations in 
which the roughage (ground corn- 
cobs) has been eliminated or replaced 


with an inert bulk (polyethylene 
chips) and/or Na and Ca salts of 
acetic acid. 


All rations appeared to be accept- 
able and were fed on an equal energy 
basis, according to the researchers, 
Dr. E. E. Hatfield, A. J. Sheppard, 
Dr. U. S. Garrigus, B. B. Doane and 
G. S. Smith. The rations containing 
salts of acetic acid were dusty at the 
beginning but became “caked” a few 
days after mixing. Sheep receiving 
these rations consumed twice as much 
water as those receiving other ra- 
tions. 

The average gain of the lambs was 
considered to be good on all the ra- 
tions. 

EFFECT OF HIGH-ROUGHAGE 


RATIONS ON SUBCUTANEOUS 
FAT FIRMNESS IN MARKET 
LAMBS—This study was undertaken 
to determine by subjective and chem- 
ical methods the differences in sub- 
cutaneous fat of lambs fed rations 
containing varying ratios of concen- 
trate to roughage because of the be- 
lief in the lamb industry that high 
roughage rations cause soft lamb 
carcasses. 

According to the researchers, W. 
R. Usborne, Dr. B. C. Breidenstein, 
Dr. U. S. Garrigus and Dr. E. E. Hat- 
field, the test results suggest that 
lambs can be fed economically on 
high roughage rations without any 
detrimental effects on the carcass 
from the consumer’s point of view. 
Furthermore, the study indicates the 
high roughage rations seem to pro- 
duce a higher ratio of lean to fat, 
which is in line with present market 
demands. 

The researchers said that the ex- 
periment indicates that there is no 
valid basis for discriminating against 
lambs fed high roughage rations. Ad- 
ditional work is underway by the uni- 
versity to provide further data on 
this subject. 

IS ROUGHAGE ESSENTIAL IN 
A FATTENING RATION FOR 
FEEDER LAMBS?—In this study by 
B. B. Doane, Dr. E. E. Hatfield and 
Dr. U. S. Garrigus southwestern feed- 
er lambs averaging about 70 Ib. that 
had been drenched with phenothia- 
zine, dipped for external parasites, 
and shorn were randomly allotted 
Sept. 2 to lots and self-fed the ra- 
tions shown in Table 1. All lambs had 
been receiving “Sulmet,” as several 
had shown symptoms of coccidiosis. 
None of these lambs had received 
grain prior to this date. 

Although the study is not complete, 
some of the lambs in each lot con- 
tinued to show symptoms of coccidio- 
sis. However, the average perform- 
ance was satisfactory, according to 
the report. 

The gains of lambs on rations 4, 
5 and 6. which would be similar to 
ground ear corn with protein supple- 
ment, were higher than gains on ra- 
tions 1, 2 and 3. Gains on rations 2 
and 3 were below those on ration 1. 
The performance of lambs on ration 
7 was not expected to be good, as 
this ration was low in protein, the 
researchers said. 


Dr. 8. H. Morrison 


Dr. Damon Catron 


Dr. Rollin Thayer 


TO EVALUATE FEED ADDITIVES—Three prominent nutritionists will 
tackle the controversial subject of feed additives during the Veterinary- 
Nutrition Conference to be held Dec. 12-13 at the Hotel Continental in Kansas 
City. Each speaker will approach the topic, “Dollars and Sense of Feed Ad- 
ditives,” from the standpoint of one class of livestock, and then answer ques- 
tions from feed men and veterinarians attending. Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, 
editor of Morrison’s Feeds & Feeding and director of Agricon, a consulting 
service, Clinton, Iowa, will discuss beef cattle feed additives. Swine ration 
additives will be evaluated by Dr. Damon Catron, former Iowa State Uni- 
versity professor and now director of research for Walnut Grove Products 
Co., Atlantic, Iowa. Dr. Rollin Thayer, Oklahoma State University poultry 
scientist, will discuss poultry feed additives. Reservations should be made 
through the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn, 20 West 9th St. Bidg., Kansas 


City 5, Mo. Midwest will also arrange for hotel 


dations. 


VET-NUTRITION 
REGISTRATION 


* 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Lioyd Lar- 
son, executive vice president, Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., an- 
nounced this week a special discount 
will be offered to advance registrants 
for the third Midwest Veterinary Nu- 
trition Conference, The meeting will 
be held Dec. 12-13 at the Continental 
Hotel in Kansas City. 

The special $10 registration fee 
will be accepted until Dec. 5, at which 
time the regular fee of $12.50 will be 
required. 

Midwest will also make hotel res- 
ervations, and Mr. Larson asked that 
registrations and hotel reservation 
requests be sent to the Midwest of- 
fice, 20 West 9th St., Kansas City 5, 
Mo. 


LINCOLN, NEB. — “Contract egg 
production will work in Nebraska or 
any other state. . . . Except for sales 
to consumers within the state or to 
egg breakers, most of Nebraska's 
eggs will be moving on a contract 
basis in five years.” 

These comments were part of a 
talk by Don Turnbull, executive sec- 
retary of the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation, at the Nebras- 
ka Poultry Improvement Assn. con- 


TABLE 1. Composition of Rations 


Ration 
! 2 3 a 5 6 7 
n 43 48 47.5 64* 64* 6a* 55 
core cobs ....- 35 35 16* 16* 16* 35 
Soybean meal 1s ae 10 10 10 
Biure es es os es os 
Alfalfa meal 5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
2 2 2 2 2 2 
NaCl 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 es 0.5 
Acetic acid ee ee as ee 
0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 


*80% corn:20% cob mixture—equivalent to ground ear corn. 
*#Biuret and urea furnished through courtesy of Dr. J. D. Aughtry, Grace Chemical Co., Mem- 


phis, Tenn. 


$5,000 units of A and 625 units of D per gram. 
**Two grams riboflavin, nine grams niacin, and 3.68 grams pantothenic acid per pound. 
#?15 milligrams antibiotic per pound of ration for first two weeks, then reduced to 7.5 mg. 


per pound. 


Eggs Seen Moving on Contract Basis 


vention. (Earlier story in Nov. 12 
Feedstuffs.) 

Here is an excerpt from Mr. Turn- 
bull’s talk: 

“Contract egg production will work 
in Nebraska or any other state. Con- 
tracting made its first public appear- 
ance in the egg business when it was 
the subject of a talk at the APHF 
convention in 1956. Shortly thereaf- 
ter political aspirants and persons 
who advocated the preservation of 
buggy-type industry heaped abuse on 
the experimental contracts. It was 
not the idea of contracting that was 
wrong, but the form of some of the 
early contracts. 

“Contracts are of no value unless 
they offer fair considerations to both 
sides. Contracting is of two forms: 
Where the producer invests only his 
time and building facilities on a per 
bird or per dozen eggs basis, he is 
unconcerned over price fluctuations. 
Where the producer contracts to fur- 
nish a given quantity of eggs of speci- 
fied quality, he must be concerned 
over chick costs, feed costs, etc., and 
egg price fluctuations. He stands to 
make or lose more in this second 
form because the risks are greater 
for him. 

“In either event, I think that ex- 
cept for sales to consumers within 
the state or to egg breakers, most of 
Nebraska’s eggs will be moving on 
a contract basis in five years.” 


New Lamb Feeding 
Operation Started 


By Feed Firm Owners 


FT. LUPTON, COLO.—A large 
Scale lamb feeding operation has been 
started here by George and Don 
O'Day of the O’Day feed firm in 
Denver. The two men plan to feed 
60,000 lambs a year on a 30 acre 
farm four miles south of here. 

The feedlot is just 20 miles north 
of Denver’s lamb marketing and 
slaughter center just off U.S. High- 
way 85 and adjacent to the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 

This feedlot now has some 15,000 
lambs in its dust free pens. Among 
the features of the feedlot are elec- 
tric lights kept burning all night; 
electrically heated watering troughs; 
loading, wool shearing and sorting 
pens; a scale house, and an isolation 
pen for sick sheep. 

The basic ration is a pelleted feed 
manufactured by the O’Day com- 
pany. The pellets contain alfalfa, 
minerals, Aureomycin, grain and mo- 
lasses. Besides the pellets, there is 
free choice mineral supplement con- 
taining calcium, phosphorus, cobalt, 
potassium and other compounds and 
trace minerals. 

“I think free choice minerals are 
a must for healthy, rapid gaining 
lambs,” George O’Day says. This 
feature along with straw in the pens 
to keep the dust down, heated water 
to reduce the calorie output of the 
sheep and lights at night are meas- 
ures the O’Days have taken to get 
as much gain with as little feed and 
time as they can. 

Each shipment of lambs arriving 
at the feedyard is examined for 
health. The lambs each receive treat- 
ment to prevent worms and pinkeye. 
“T think our method of operating and 
feeding results in less death loss than 
any other,” George O’Day said. “We 
lose less than 2%.” 

To avoid overeating disease, the 
O’Days start their lambs slowly and 
move gradually into the high protein 
ration. Total time on feed ranges 
from several weeks to five months, 
depending upon the weight of the 
lambs. 

George O’Day said the lambs have 
been gaining % Ib. a day with a feed 
to gain conversion rate of 7.5 Ib. of 
feed to 1 Ib. of gain. 


GRAIN OFFICIAL NAMED 


PORTLAND, ORE.—H. E. Bedgood 
has been appointed supervisor in 
charge of the Oregon grain inspection 
laboratory here. 
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Roughage Supply 
Could Be Short 


FARGO, N.D.—Unless the coming 
winter is unusually mild, the total 
supply of roughage, including range 
and pasture grasses and harvested 
forage, will be short to barely ade- 
quate in 12 of 17 western range 
states, according to a report from 
the North Dakota Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service. 

The only western ‘states where a 
significant surplus of rough feed is 
available are North Dakota, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico. 

Adequate supplies of grains and 
concentrates are available in all 
areas and the deficit in roughage may 
easily be offset by using high energy 
feeds. Such substitution increases 
wintering costs and many ranch op- 
erators this fall are caught in a cost- 
price squeeze that is the most severe 
since the drouth of 1956. This is tend- 
ing to slow down the buildup in west- 
ern herd and flock numbers. Fall cull- 
ing has been well above the level 
of the past two years, but in general 
has not been enough to reverse the 
upward trend in cattle and sheep 
numbers. 

In weighted comparisons for the 17 
states, Nov. 1 average range feed 
conditions are rated at 77%, fair, 
compared with an 80, good, a year 
ago. The present figure is, however, 
1% above the 10 year average. 

The cattle condition is 84% com- 
pared with 85 a year earlier and the 
10 year average of 82, all in the good 
classification. The sheep figure is 82 
compared with 84 a year earlier and 
the 10 year average of 83, all in the 
good designation. 


Walsh Leases 
Million-Bushel Grain 


Terminal, Warehouse 


MINNEAPOLIS—A million-bushel 
grain terminal and warehouse facility 
being built by the Port Authority of 
the City of St. Paul will be leased 
and operated by the Walsh Grain Co 
of Minneapolis, W. Shelley Walsh, 
vice president of the Walsh concern, 
announced. 

Construction is now underway, 
with operations expected to start 
early next summer. 

The Walsh company, principally 
grain merchandiser in the American 
market with the grain handling and 
processing industries, expects that 
the new river facilities will enable 
it to enlarge its domestic market and 
compete favorably in an expanding 
foreign market. 

Currently, the Walsh company, 
through a subsidiary, is operating a 
grain elevator at Minneapolis and 
another at St. Paul. 

Cost of the project will be in ex- 


(Turn to WALSH, page 101) 
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MILLION DOLLAR TERMINAL—A sketch of the million-bushel grain ter- 
minal and warehouse facility being built by the Port Authority of the City | 


Lawrence E. Murphy 


Dr. R. R. Spitzer 


Executive Changes 


Made at Murphy’s 

BURLINGTON, WIS. — Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, concentrate 
feed manufacturer, has announced ex- 
ecutive staff changes as a result of 
the death of board chairman and 
founder James H. Murphy. 

Lawrence E. Murphy, formerly sec- 
retary-treasurer of the firm, has been 
elected chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer, and Dr. R. R. 
Spitzer, president of the firm, was 
given the additional title and duties 
of general manager. 

Roy A. Hoffman, previously assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. Other members 
of the board of directors include Leo 
J. Warren, vice president and general 
sales manager, and newly elected 
board member John G. Conley of 
Milwaukee, head of the John G. Con- 
ley Co., auditor for Murphy’s since 
1927. 

Mr. Murphy is the surviving co- 
founder of the company, having 
helped start the business with his 
late brother in 1921. He served as the 
company’s general sales manager 
from 1929 through 1948, and has been 
secretary-treasurer for 36 years 

Dr. Spitzer joined Murphy’s in 1947 
as director of research. In 1953 he 
was made vice president in charge 
of research and promotion and in 
1957 was elected executive vice pres- 
ident. In 1959, he succeeded the late 
James H. Murphy as president, and 
now has the additional title and 
duties of general manager. 

Dr. Spitzer is past chairman of the 
Nutrition Council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., is a mem- 
ber of the Animal Nutrition Research 
Council and the American Society of 
Animal Production, the American 
Dairy Science Assn and the American 
Chemical Society. He is also a mom- 
ber of the Young Presidents’ Organi- 
zation and is listed in “American Men 
of Science” and “Who Knows and 
What.” 


Rolling M ill Opens 


CUT BANK, MONT.—Farmers Un- 
ion GTA reports its new elevator 
rolling mill here is now in operation. 
The steam rolling mill is the only one 
of its kind in this area, reports man- 
ager Norm Johnson. 
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of St. Paul. The structure will be leased by the Walsh Grain Co., Minneapolis. 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 
Feedstuffs Staff 


DALLAS TEXAS 
sales promotion will be the answer 
of the rendering industry to increas- 
ing competition from chemicals and 
lower priced competitive products in 
industrial and agricultural fields, it 
was indicated at the annual meeting 
of the National Renderers Assn. at 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel here Nov. 
10-12. 

A sharp increase in the research 
budget is planned for next year and 
continued promotion efforts domesti- 
cally and abroad have been charted. 
These two facets of association work 
and the relative importance of each 
were major topics of discussion from 
the floor by members during the con- 
vention. 

Some renderers felt that too large 
a proportion of the annual budget 
was going to research and too small 
an amount to advertising and sales 
promotion. For the coming year, re- 
search is budgeted at $195,000, it was 
stated by retiring president Robert 
J. Fleming, National By-Products, 
Inc., Des Moines. This was an in- 
crease of $55,000 over the 1960 fig- 
ure of $140,000. About $13,000 has 
been set up for advertising and public 
relations. 

Meat By-Products 

“Research is fine for the long pull,” 
one member said from the floor, “but 
it does nothing for our immediate 
problem of fighting declining sales 
from cheaper competition of chemi- 
cals and soybean products.” He ad- 
vocated heavier national advertising 
of the quality merits of meat by- 
products. 

“Feed manufacturers are putting 
less meat by-products in their mixes 
every year and we are producing 
more,” it was said in recommending 
that advertising efforts be directed 
toward the farmer, inducing him to 
ask for meat by-products in his feeds 
and to feed more of these products 
himself if he is a straight concentrate 
feeder. When the livestock raiser re- 
places meat products in his feeds 
with vegetable or chemical products, 
he is undermining his own market 
for livestock and hurting his own 
market prices, another speaker said 
in advocating “big, colorful national 
advertising like potato growers and 
other farm groups have.” 

Some others felt that this should 
be extended as far as housewives and 
the general public, and it was evident 
that there was an undercurrent of 
feeling that the industry was un- 
known or misunderstood by the pub- 
lic. Many renderers have had bouts 
with public authorities because of 
odors, and they felt that the general 
public attitude toward them was that 
of a “nuisance,” whereas the public 
should understand that renderers per- 
form a definite service that is useful 
to the general public, as well as to 
meat packers and farmers. “We are 
not seeking credit for this, but we 
do seek and need some public under- 
standing,” was the general refrain 
of the members who spoke on this 
topic. 

President Fleming reminded the 
members of the specially tailored lo- 
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cal public relations program that is 
available to members to initiate in 
their own local commAanities, which 
he said was the level at which this 
problem could best be handled. He 
also said that there would be a lot 
of this theme of service in the pro- 
jected 1961 advertising copy, includ- 
ing that directed to the feed industry 
in which the contributions of the 
rendering industry to more efficient 
feed production would be stressed. 


Research 

In his annual report, Mr. Fleming 
said research for new markets and 
new uses is a major part of the asso- 
ciation’s activity, as well as a search 
for new products that may be made 
from the same raw materials. He out- 
lined some of these, in addition to the 
regular feed value studies: 

(1) A new project at the American 
Meat Institute studying the salmonel- 
la organisms in relation to meat by- 
products. Mr. Fleming said that in 
the absence of scientific information 
on this subject, meat byproducts had 
been “unreasonably slandered” in 
some of the discussions of this prob- 
lem recently. He said he was con- 
fident that scientific study would re- 
move the scare and solve the prob- 
lem. 

(2) Battele Memorial Institute is 
studying possible new products from 
renderers’ raw materials. These in- 
clude protein concentrations, purifica- 
tion techniques, increasing digestibil- 
ity of the protein, selecting the more 
desirable parts of the protein, etc. 
This work shows considerable pro- 
mise, Mr. Fleming said, and may miti- 
gate the dependency of renderers on 
the feed market. Possible new render- 
ing processes are being studied, too, 
he said. 

(3) Central Testing & Research 
Laboratory is attempting to change 
the chemical structure of animal fat 
by biological means. This might pro- 
duce a more unsaturated fat and open 
up more chemical channels and en- 
large the present area of demand for 
fatty acids. 

(4) The Eastern Utilization Labo- 
ratory of USDA has been studying 
the effects of processing techniques 
on protein quality. 

(5) Foster D. Snell Co. is studying 
fat derived lubricants in special fields, 
as well as use of fats in detergents 
and wetting agents. Another study 
concerns combinations of sugar and 
tallow esters as edible detergents and 
as carriers for pesticides. 

Mr. Fleming also said some dis- 
cussion had taken place among asso- 
ciation directors on the possibility of 

(Turn to RENDERING, page 102) 
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Pullet Chicks* Placements for Broiler Hatchery Supply Flocks 


at 


1960 as 
Month 1958 1969 1960 1958 1959 1960 % of 1959 
1,982 2,124 1,657 1,842 1,884 79 
2,281 2,414 2,114 2,162 2,256 86 
3,132 3,450 2,997 3,209 2,674 83 
April ..cccccccerceeess 3,33! 3,765 3,452 3,234 3,573 3,215 90 
MOY ccccccccenceresese 3,64! 3,007 3,788 3,522 2,861 3,530 123 
3,409 2,575 3,539 3,234 2,392 3,304 138 
3,07! 2,408 2,339 2,892 2,279 2,113 93 
2,668 1,834 2,283 2,486 1,706 2,083 122 
September .......6.s05 2,718 1,727 2,641 2,546 1,480 2,429 164 
October 2,585 2,12! 2,756 2,473 1,994 2,558 128 
November 2,153 1,842 2,048 1,697 
December... 2,165 1,704 2,004 1,605 
Annual total ...... 33,136 28,971 31,440 26,936 


*includes ted pullet replacements from eggs sold during the preceding month at the 
rate of 125 puller chic 


ks per 30 


oz. case of eggs. 


Broiler Supply Flock Replacements Up 


WASHINGTON — Domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler 
hatchery supply flocks by leading pri- 
mary breeders of broiler replacement 
stock totaled 2,558,000 chicks during 
October, 28% more than the 1,994,- 
000 placed in October a year earlier 
and 3% more than October, 1958, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 


Total placements (domestic plus 


exports) were reported at 2,756,000 
as compared to 2,121,000 a year ear- 
lier and 2,585,000 in October, 1958. 

The USDA data include pullet 
chicks sold during the month, plus 
the number of pullet chicks expected 
from eggs sold during the preceding 
month. The conversion from eggs to 
expected pullet chicks was made on 
the basis of 125 pullet chicks per 
case of hatching eggs sold. 


Texas Firm Plans 
New Feed Plant 


BURLESON, TEXAS—-A new feed 
manufacturing plant to expand Mer- 
cer & Son's present facilities will be 
constructed here. Capacity of the new 
plant will be approximately 150 tons 
per eight-hour day. Included in the 
new construction will be nine ingredi- 
ent and holding bins. 


The new plant will feature automa- | 
tic handling of ingredients and feeds | distilled monoglycerides. DPI also 


from original storage to final bulk 
truck delivery. Included in the new 
equipment will be a roller mill. 

Riza Mfg. Co., Cleburne, Texas, is 
designing and building the new facil- 
ities. 


AVI May Lease 
Fox DeLuxe Plant 


DARDANELLE, ARK.—If an in- 
dustrial bond issue is approved, Ar- 
kansas Valley Industries, Inc., Dar- 
danelle, may soon take over opera- 
tion of the large Fox DeLuxe Foods, 
Inc., processing plant here. 

Dardanelle Industries, an industrial 
development group, has proposed bond 
issues totaling $450,000 to purchase 
the Fox DeLuxe plant for lease to Ar- 
kansas Valley Industries. 

Doyle Summers, vice chairman, 
Dardanelle Industries, said AYI offi- 
cials plan to “at least double the op- 
eration within 2 years.” 

The Fox plant was originally fi- 
nanced by Dardanelle Industries. It 
processes chickens and turkeys, mak- 
ing pot pies and related items. 

AVI now processes only fresh poul- 
try and could expand to the cooking 
and freezing industries by taking over 
the Fox facility. 

Harold Snyder, AVI president, pro- 
mised that the firm’s general offices 
would be moved here if the lease ar- 
rangement is approved. 


GRAIN HOPPER SUFFOCATION 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH A 53- 
year-old man died of suffocation in a 
grain elevator here recently while 
trying to unclog a hopper of shelled 
corn. The victim was Guy Bachman, 
assistant manager of the Grand 
Rapids Farmers Grain Assn. elevator. 
Officials said that Mr. Bachman and 
Lowell Nye, 35, Grand Rapids, were 
working together. When the hopper 
clogged, both men climbed inside, but 
Mr. Bachman slipped and fell into 
the grain even though he and Mr. 
Nye were tied together with a rope. 
Suction of the grain pulled Mr. Bach- 
man down below the corn level. 


Distillation Products 
Official Appointed 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Dr. Norris D. 
Embree has been appointed vice pres- 
ident in charge of technical opera- 
tions at Distillation Products Indus- 
tries here, Graham C. Mees, presi- 
dent, announced. 


Since 1957 Dr. Embree has been 
technical director of DPI, an East- 
man Kodak Co. division that produces 
vitamin A and E concentrates and 


markets about 3,800 Eastman organic 
chemicals for research and laboratory 
use. 

Dr. Embree joined Kodak in 1934 
as a member of the research and de- 
velopment group that later became 
Distillation Products Industries. He 
was appointed assistant director of 
research in 1939 and director of re- 
search for DPI in 1948. He has di- 
rected work leading to many new 
methods for extracting chemicals, 
such as obtaining vitamins by high 
vacuum distillation. 


Correction 

MINNEAPOLIS—International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, reported 
earnings of $5,092,990 for the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31. The Nov. 12 is- 
sue of Feedstuffs reported the com- 
pany’s earnings to be $4,092,990 for 
the year. 


Annual Arkansas 
‘Turkey Federation 


Meeting Is Dec. 2-3 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — The 11th 
annual meeting and show of the Ar- 
kansas Turkey Federation has been 
set for Friday and Saturday, Dec. 
2-3, in Hot Springs. 

Registration begins at 8 a.m. Fri- 
day in the Arlington Hotel, Gene 
George, Springdale, Arkansas Turkey 
Federation president, announced. 
About 500 producers, processors, 
hatcherymen and feed dealers are ex- 
pected to attend. The live turkey 
show will be in the Arlington Hotel 
garage. 

Annual business meeting of the 
ATF will be Friday afternoon and the 
Ladies Auxiliary of the ATF meets 
Saturday morning. Educational pro- 
grams dealing with topics of interest 
to turkey growers and commercial 
exhibits will also be featured during 
the two-day meeting. 

Exhibitors will compete for $200 
in cash prizes in the live turkey show 
with judging on the basis of desir- 
able meat production qualities. 

Sen. J. W. Fulbright, chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, will be the featured speaker 
at the banquet program Friday night. 
Sen. Fulbright has been active in re- 
cent months in efforts to remove 
trade barriers on poultry and encour- 
age exports of U.S. grown poultry. 

Sen. Fulbright will also meet with 
the trade barriers and government 
action committee of the Internation- 
al Trade Development Group of the 
poultry industry at 2 p.m. Friday in 
a special meeting to discuss interna- 
tional trade. This group is working to 
overcome initial trade barriers, to ac- 
quaint foreign consumers with U.S. 
poultry products, and to generate 
trade on a commercial basis. 

Raymond Higgins, regional sales 
manager, General Mills, Hot Springs, 
is serving as chairman of this na- 
tional committee. National leaders of 
the poultry industry have been in- 
vited to this special meeting. Arkan- 
sas turkeymen will have an oppor- 
tunity to hear some of these promi- 
nent spokesmen at the educational 
sessions on Saturday. 


NEW MILL GOES UP 


DAWSON, MINN.—Work started 
recently on construction of a new 
feed mill at the Dawson Produce 
Elevator. The new addition will have 
a 24 x 36 ft. mill room with a 16 ft. 
driveway and will extend upwards to 
about the height of the elevator. In- 
cluded in the equipment to be in- 
stalled will be a roller mill, hammer- 
mill, mixer and additional equipment 
as needed. 


RETIRING FEEDMAN HONORED—Veteran feedman, Frank (Pal) Meyer 
(holding silver service), Beardstown, Ill, was feted recently by fellow sales- 
men and contemporaries of Beardstown Mills. Mr. Meyer recently retired as 
director of sales training for Critic Feeds. Prior to this, he was divisional sales 
manager supervising a wide area in Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. He joined 
Beardstown Mills in the early thirties. Mr. Meyer is now operating a large 
laying flock on his farm southeast of Beardstown. Pictured here are, left to 
right: John White, vice president of Beardstown Mills, who presented Mr. 
Meyer with the silver service; Carl Graning, Galesburg; Mr. Meyer; Russ 
Hamann, Peoria; Bob Fischer, Beardstown, and Marvin Rasche, Olney. 


DAIRY 


(Continued from page 1) 


ies statistician, reported this week at 
the 38th annual Agricultural Out- 
look Conference here that cash re- 
ceipts from farmers’ sales of dairy 
products in 1961 are likely to in- 
crease slightly over 1960 to another 
new record. However, total costs for 
producing milk have been rising. So, 
as he pointed out, even though cash 
receipts are at a record high level, 
it does not necessarily follow that net 
incomes to dairymen also are at a 


Fewer Farms With Cows 

USDA notes that the number of 
farms with milk cows has declined 
sharply during the past decade, which 
has meant fewer, but larger, dairy 
customers for feed men. For the first 
31 states for which 1959 census re- 
ports have been released there was a 
total of 760,000 farms from which 
milk or cream was sold last year. In 
contrast, the 1954 figure was 1,090,- 
000—a reduction of about 30%, or 
6% per year. From 1949 to 1954 the 
reduction was 317,000 farms—nearly 
25%, or 5% per year. 

Milk cow numbers in the U.S. have 
declined almost continuously since 
1944. This rate of decline, USDA ex- 
plains, is influenced by the relation- 
ship of beef prices to milk prices in 
two ways: To some extent, as in pre- 
World War II years, the number of 
milk cows sold from dairy herds in- 
creases as the relationship of beef 
cattle prices to milk prices increases. 
Conversely, when prices for milk are 
high relative to beef cattle prices the 
number of milk cows sold for slaugh- 
ter tends to decrease. 

Gradually becoming more signifi- 
cant is the broader and longer-time 
relationship of beef markets and beef 
production to dairy markets and milk 
production, respectively. With the 
rise in real incomes of consumers 
there has been a noticeable increase 
in demand by consumers for beef in 
contrast to a stable or a declining 
demand for milk products. 


Minor Element 


Mr. Kriesel noted that dairying has 
been a minor element in the “great 
surge in agricultural output.” While 
total agricultural output is 29% 
greater than the 1947-49 average, 
milk production in 1960 is running 
only about 9% above the average of 
the same years. 

USDA says in its 1961 outlook issue 
of The Dairy Situation: “Besides the 
decline in demand for milk products 
as compared with some other prod- 
ucts, such as beef, significant reason 
for the limited increase in milk pro- 
duction has been the smaller increase 
in efficiency in over-all production of 
milk as compared with some other 
enterprises. Most advances made in 
the efficiency of producing milk have 
been in the production of grains and 
roughages, in the handling of cows 
and in general improvements in man- 
agement of the herd.” 

USDA notes that production of 
milk per cow has gone up by about 
2% per year—but “the efficiency of 
obtaining the increased production in 
a physical input-output sense of re- 
lationship has not paralleled im- 
provements which have occurred for 
a number of other livestock prod- 
ucts.” 

According to USDA, there are no 
actual records nor experimental] data 
to ascertain whether there has been 
an increase in efficiency of using over- 
all feed supplies in the production 
of milk. 

“Only a portion of a cow’s intake 
of nutrients is obtained from feed 
concentrates and there is a wide lati- 
tude of flexibility in the relationship 
between quantities of roughages and 
quantities of feed concentrates that 
may be fed,” the USDA report says. 
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CSC Proferm has outstanding stabil- 
ity...uniform quality. ..and° biologi- 
cal availability. It’s the choice of 
many leading feed manufacturers. 
Make Proferm your source of B,., 
too! You have a choice of four Pro- 
ferm Vitamin B,. potencies: 
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Because it's a primary fermentation product, Proferm supplies 
extra B complex factors at no extra cost. 
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It makes possible the greater use of economical vegetable 
protein in the ration. 
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It complements antibiotic supplementation for better results. 


BENEFIT @ 


It helps assure well-being of the red blood cell system. 


BENEFIT @ 


It stimulates the appetite of pigs. 


BENEFIT @ 


In poultry, it appears to increase uptake of iodine by the thyroid gland. 


BENEFIT @ 


It is carried over from egg to chick—tresults in better starts during 
critical early stages of growth. 


BENEFIT © 


Fed to gilts, it improves strength and livability of newborn pigs. 


BENEFIT 


It allows maximum flexibility in feed formulating because 
it supplies B,. unencumbered with antibiotics. 


SUGGESTED LEVELS OF VITAMIN B,.. IN THE FEED (milligrams per ton) 
STARTER GROW! 
BROILER Po LAYER BREEDER 
Mash Mash Mash 
All-mash All-mash to be fed All-mash to be fed All-nash to be fed 
with grain with grain with grain 
CHICKENS 12 6 8 4 8 8 14 
12 12 _ ~ 8 10 
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SWINE 


40 20 10 20 20 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Hog Industry’s Problems and Future 
Considered; Housing Suggestions Made 


By JAMES K. RUTTER 
Feedstauffs Staff 


LEXINGTON, KY.—The nation's 
hog industry, its problems and future, 
were discussed pretty thoroughly at 
the recent National Swine Industry 
Conference held in Lexington. “A 
conference such as this, where farm- 
ers, packers and research personnel 
attend and participate, is important 
to the industry,” sald Keith Myers, 
conference chairman and executive 
secretary of the National Swine 
Growers Council, “for these groups 
must continue to work together and 
to make decisions that will benefit 
everyone.” 

The conference, lasting 1% days, 
included several major presentations 
and 10 separate workshops. Each 
workshop started off with presenta- 
tions by speakers, and closed with a 
general discussion and the drawing 
up of recommendations to be placed 
before the industry. 

Following are summaries of some 
of the talks presented at the confer- 


ence (other talks were summarized 
previously) : 

HOW BIG IS THE FOREIGN 
MARKET FOR PORK? —“The ex- 
port potential of pork, if developed, 
could be three times as large as the 
market now existing,” said Herman 
C. Aaberg, assistant commodity di- 
rector of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Exports of pork products now 
amount to approximately 70 million 
pounds of meat and 600 million 
pounds of lard. (Lard has been ex- 
ported primarily to Cuba and the 
U.K. in the past.) 

“We can increase our exports,” 
says Mr. Aaberg, “but we do face 
tough competition. Right now, France 
is the leading competitor of the U.S. 
for the large U.K. lard market. 

“If ever there was an opportunity 
to increase overseas meat sales, it 
is now.”” Mr. Aaberg listed the follow- 
ing points to illustrate the export po- 
tential now existing: 

1. New customers abroad through 


improved economic conditions—This 


is particularly true in western Eu- 


rope. 

2. Consumer purchasing habits— 
More and more consumers in the var- 
ious countries in western Europe are 
seeking convenience foods. 

3. Retailing, merchandising devel- 
oping along U.S. lines—Super-mar- 
ket, chain store developments are on 
the increase and this is resulting in 
volume buying. 

4. Variety meats still in demand— 
Soups, sausage and all such foods are 
“tops” in both the home and com- 
mercial kitchens. Also, the frozen 
food potential is considered good. 


CREATING A NEW PORK IM- 
AGE—“To produce modest gains in 
per capita consumption of pork, and 
a better profit return for all segments 
of the industry, action is required on 
many fronts. It will require the co- 
operation of producers, packers and 
retailers,” Morris J. Gottlieb. Mar- 
ket Facts, Inc., Chicago, made this 
statement in a general session talk 
at the conference. 

Mr. Gottlieb’s firm has made an 
examination of trends on pork con- 
sumption for the swine industry. “The 
results can be summarized briefly,” 
he said. “With rising per capita in- 
come, there has been rapidly increas- 
ing per capita consumption of beef, 


PAMCO’s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs . . . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 
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PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- 
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and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9 boom 
auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 
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Phone 


ORchard 2-2576 
BRANCH OFFICES: St. Paris, Ohio 
Phone JUniper 3-642! 
Jefferson, Georgia, Phone EMerson 7-8594 


but per capita pork consumption has 
not kept pace. 

“The change does indicate that the 
‘relatively unfavorable position of pork 
is related to deep-seated cultural and 
economic changes. In the face of a 
rising standard of living, and the 
changing habits and preferences as- 
sociated with this rise, pork (the 
poor man’s meat) seems to be losing 
out to beef.” 

Mr. Gottlieb pointed out that the 
pork industry does need an image 
study. “Stereotypes don’t die easily, 
and people will be inclined to rate 
pork as fat relative to beef for a 
long time. And while marketing re- 
search alone won’t get the industry 
off the hook, it will be an important 
part of the most beneficial steps 
taken by the industry in the future.” 


THE FARMER’S INTEREST IN 
SATISFYING MRS. CONSUMER— 
J. H. Doak, Wilmington, Ohio, a hog 
producer, said he feels that most 
growers are concerned primarily with 
the price of hogs, cost of feed and 
health of the herd—and that satis- 
fying Mrs. Consumer falls somewhere 
on down the line of considerations. 

“I’m not saying that’s the way it 
should be,” he said, “but I do feel 
that’s the way it is. This means, then, 
that one of our jobs is to convince 
all producers that they must become 
more interested in consumer desires. 

“One way to help get the kind of 
pork desired by the consumer is for 
packers to provide more discriminat- 
ing recognition of value . . . this 
means paying more money for good 
meat type hogs and less for the lardy 
kind.” 

“Right now, hog farmers are a lot 
more concerned with selling hogs for 
enough money to pay farm operating 
costs and put shoes on the kids than 
they are in some housewife pushing 
her cart through a supermarket,” 
Mr. Doak said. “But the day is gone 
when the producer can forget all 
about his. product the minute he gets 
his check from the packer.” 


THE PACKER’S INTEREST IN 
SATISFYING MRS. CONSUMER— 
Sam Stalter, The Klarer Provision 
Co., said that the packers have shown 
their interest in the consumer by al- 
locating more and more money to- 
ward research and quality control. 

“One of the most profitable packer 
operations in the country boasts that 
one out of every ten of their produc- 
tion employees is involved with 
quality control or research,” said Mr. 
Stalter. “For example, the American 
Meat Institute, which is made up pri- 
marily of meat packers, has allocated 
several thousand dollars for a study 
of consumer preferences for the dif- 
ferent curing methods used in the 
manufacture of smoked hams. 

“All progressive companies in this 
business are vitally interested in the 
improvement of packages and the de- 
velopment of trouble-free meat prod- 
ucts that can be sold in retail stores. 

“But,” concluded Mr. Stalter, “this 
does not preclude the producer’s re- 
sponsibility to breed and feed the 
type of livestock the consumer 
wants.” 

HOUSING, EQUIPMENT AND 
CAPITAL NEEDS WORKSHOP — 
Those men attending the workshop 
on housing and equipment heard E. 
L. Hansen, agricultural engineer at 

(Turn to HOG INDUSTRY, page 95) 
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KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY FEEDING TRIAL SHOWS: 


LESS SHRINK, MORE PAY WEIGHT WHEN 


CATTLE ARE FED MORTON T-M SALT 


Average 63.7 Ibs. more pay weight per head from 
pasture to feed lot to stock yards. 


How the feeding trial was conducted. On May 6, 
1958, twenty-four Hereford steers with an average 
starting weight of 550.5 Ibs. were randomly allotted 
into two test groups of twelve steers each. The two 
groups were placed on adjoining pastures in Woodson 
County, Kansas. 


The entire test ran continuously for 549 days under 
the supervision of Kansas State University, and 
covered four feeding periods: pasture, winter, pas- 
ture, and finishing. 


Feed used during the trial was identical—except the 
12 steers in one lot received a plain salt-bonemeal 
mixture while the steers in the other lot received 
a mixture of bonemeal and Morton T-M Salt. 


The cattle were weighed off pasture on August 1, 
1959. Gain was only 8 Ibs. per head greater for the 
cattle fed Morton T-M Salt. However, after a 134 mile 
trip to the feed lot in Manhattan, both groups were 
again weighed individually off the truck and the T-M 
fed cattle averaged 21.7 Ibs. more pay weight than 
the cattle fed plain salt! 


The first week in the feed lot the T-M fed steers lost 
5 Ibs. less than the steers on plain salt. Both groups 
were put on a 90-day full-feed finishing ration of 
ground corn, prairie hay and 1 |b. of soybean meal 
per head daily (containing 10 mgs. of diethylstilbes- 
trol.) After a three week starting period, corn and 
prairie hay were available at all times on a free choice 
basis. The one group of steers continued receiving 
the plain salt-bonemeal mixture and also plain salt, 
free choice, while the other group continued re- 
ceiving the Morton T-M Salt-bonemeal mixture and 
also Morton T-M Salt, free choice. 


At the end of the finishing period all cattle were 
again weighed. The T-M fed steers showed an ad- 
ditional average gain of 23 Ibs. more than the cattle 


fed plain salt. 


After a 125-mile truck trip to the Kansas City Stock 
Yards, the cattle were weighed once more and the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt averaged 11 Ibs. per head 
more pay weight than the steers on plain salt! 


The cost of feeding Morton T-M Salt, free choice, 
at the feed lot was 35¢ more per cwt. of gain, with 
the tota/ increased feed cost per head $1.19. But the 
steers on Morton T-M Salt gained 23 Ibs. more during 
this period than the steers on plain salt and then 
added another 11 Ibs. in pay weight at Kansas City, 
an average fota/ gain of 34 Ibs. per head! Comparing 
the cost of gain with Morton T-M Salt and a con- 
servative selling price per cwt... the feeder is getting 
back more than $7 for every $1 invested in Morton 
Trace- Mineralized Salt! 


it all adds up to bigger profits for your customers 
when they feed Morton T-M instead of plain salt: 
the 8 Ibs. gain on pasture—plus the extra 21.7 Ibs. in 
pay weight from pasture to feed lot—and the addi- 
tional 34 Ibs. in favor of the Morton T-M fed cattle 
from the time they were in feed lot to the day they 
were weighed out at the stock yards! Customers 
want important dollar gain differences like these 
that come from the exclusive formulation of trace 
minerals and salt available only in Morton T-M Salt. 
So stock Morton T-M Salt. Order now from your 
Morton Salesman or write: 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


Kansas State University Circular #378 carries a complete report 
of this feeding trial. 
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Jute Representative 
Says Burlap Price 
Hike Is ‘Temporary’ 


NEW YORK—“The increase of ap- 
proximately 25% in burlap prices in 
the American market which has been 
witnessed in the last six months, 
while regrettable, is only temporary,” 
said D. C. B. Pilkington, chairman, 
Indian Jute Mills Assn., Calcutta, at 
a press luncheon here. 

Speaking as the leader of a delega- 
tion from the Calcutta jute industry, 
Mr. Pilkington stated that while the 
price rise is a direct reflection of the 
short jute crop in the current season, 
“the industry is taking all possible 
steps to reduce the impact of higher 
prices for raw jute and finished goods 
on its overseas buyers until the raw 
material squeeze can be relieved in 
the next crop year.” 

He said the jute industry is “seri- 
ously concerned” with the reaction of 
overseas consumers to present market 
conditions, and he stated that his 
delegation is visiting the principal bur- 
lap consuming centers in the US., 
Canada and South America for the 
specific purpose of explaining the posi- 
tion and reassuring consumers for the 
future. 

Background 

In discussing the background of the 
recent increase in prices, Mr. Pilking- 
ton placed the blame on a physical 
shortage of raw jute in the current 
season, and added that the experi- 
ence of mills in having their raw 
material costs skyrocket compared 
with a considerably smaller increase 
in the price of finished goods, has con- 
fronted the industry with a difficult 
situation. 

“The greatest anxiety of the indus- 
try, however,” said Mr. Pilkington, 
“is the long range effect which higher 
prices for burlap can have on its 
competitive position in the American 
market and notwithstanding the fact 
that the profit margin of the mills has 
evaporated on simultaneous business, 
measures have been taken to limit as 
far as possible, the price rise in burlap 
and, from a long term point of view, 
to ensure against a recurrence of the 
present crisis in the future.” 

Thus, he pointed out, in an effort to 
curb speculation, the margin require- 
ments on the East India Jute & Hes- 
sian Exchange were increased, and 
subsequently the exchange was closed 
indefinitely. In addition, the Indian 
Jute Mills Assn. adopted a policy pro- 
viding for the compulsory sealing of 
looms with the object of reducing the 
demand which has been bidding up 
raw jute prices. Furthermore, a quota 
system for the purchase of raw jute 
by the mills has been agreed upon in 
order to prevent competitive bidding 
for available jute supplies. 

“Since raw jute prices are the key 
to burlap prices it follows that these 
adjustments in raw jute consumption 
by the mills are necessary to keep 
raw material costs at realistic levels,” 
Mr. Pilkington said. “This, of course, 
implies that production levels of the | 
mills will be constantly reviewed with | 
the object of maintaining steady sup- 
plies to overseas markets. These steps 


D 
LAB QUALITY CONTROL 


Feeds, Ingredients, Fat Sta- 
bility, Feed Additives and 
Medications — Protect Your 
Feed Quality. 


Pope 


TESTING LABORATORIES 
Box 903 Dallas, Texas 
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are only stop-gap measures taken to 
tide the industry over the present raw 
jute shortage with hope of limiting 
the effect on burlap prices as much as 
possible.” 

“Only One Solution” 

Looking beyond the present situa- 
tion, Mr. Pilkington said there is only 
one solution to the problem and that 
is to make India self-sufficient in both 
the quantity and quality of raw jute 
grown within its borders. 

“The jute industry is determined to 
do its part to foster more stable con- 
ditions in the future and has agreed 
with the government of India that in 
the event of a bumper crop, it will 
sponsor a buffer stock program under 
which members will purchase agreed 
quantities of jute over and above 
their current requirements at prices 
to be agreed upon,” Mr. Pilkington 
said. “This should give encourage- 
ment to cultivators and at the same 
time provide the mills with a raw 
material reserve with which to pro- 
tect their future position.” 


Steer Prices to Hold 
Into First of 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Prices 
for choice steers should hold up near 
the present rate into the first quarter 
of 1961, but decline about $3 a hun- 
dred by next fall, says John Ferris, 
Michigan State University agricul- 
tural economist. 

On Nov. 8, Chicago prices on choice 
steers averaged about $25. Prices 
should strengthen into the winter to 
about $26. By the fall of 1961, how- 
ever, prices on choice steers will prob- 
ably decline to the $22 to $23 level. 

The feeder cattle market strength- 
ened some in late October and on 
Nov. 8, good yearling steers were 
$22.50 and good to choice calves were 
$27.50 at Kansas City, early Novem- 
ber U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports show. 

These prices are about $3 below a 


year ago, Mr. Ferris notes. 

Considering the prospect for a 
steady to strong slaughter market 
in the next few months, there appears 
to be little advantage for farmers 
waiting to buy feeders, Mr. Ferris be- 
lieves. 

Marketings of fat cattle should not 
be much different late this fall and 
winter than a year ago. However, by 
Jan. 1 there will probably be notice- 
ably more cattle and calves on feed 
than a year earlier, Mr. Ferris be- 
lieves. 

Marketings off grass should decline 
seasonally into the winter, but will 
remain well above year-earlier mar- 
ketings. Beef production since July 
has been 10% above the rates of the 
last half of 1959 and should continue 
well above a year ago. 

On the other hand, hog slaughter 
will continue below a year ago 
through the winter, giving some sup- 
port to the cattle market, Mr. Ferris 
says. 


HOW SHOULD YOU EVALUATE THE 
COST OF A GROWTH STIMULANT: 
BY INITIAL COST, OR BY RESULTS? 


When a growth stimulant increases weight 
in marketable birds so that the improvement is 
worth many times the initial cost of the growth 
stimulant, it’s obviously a good investment. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally 
produces a significant increase in feed conversion 
efficiency, then it’s an even better-investment! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant! 


Increases profits in 3 ways 


The low-level effectiveness of GALLIMYCIN-10 
... greater marketable weight produced ... plus 
savings in feed...all add up to bigger profits. 
Increased profits from feeds supplemented with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 to $46 per 
1,000 birds... added profits above feed and feed 
additive costs! 
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New England Firm 


Names Representative 


BOSTON — Appointment of Wen- 
dell Hall, Inc., Danville, Ill., as repre- 
sentative for Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Ken- mn 
tucky has recently 
been announced by 
by the New Eng- 
land By - Products 
Corp. here. 

Wendell Hall, 
Inc., will represent 
New England By- 
Products Corp. in 
the sale of Gor- 
ton’s Blends for 
poultry and live- 
stock feeds and for 
New Englander Vitalizer, a ruminant 
fortification product for dairy and 
cattle feeds. They will also handle 
sales of fish meals and solubles as 
well as fresh frozen fish for mink 
feeding. 


Wendell Hall 


Blatchford Presents 
Barwell Sales Award 


WAUKEGAN, ILL. — Wendell K. 
Ressequie, eastern district sales man- 
ager, was awarded the 1960 Barwell 
Salesmanship Trophy at the Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co. annual sales man- 
agers’ meeting held here. 

Presentation of the Barwell Trophy 
for outstanding sales performance in 
1960 was made to Mr. Ressequie by 
the late J. E. Sams, president of 
Blatchfords, and Bert Swanson, gen- 
eral sales manager. 

Established 21 years ago in mem- 
ory of the Blatchford Calf Meal Co.’s 
founder, the Barwell Trophy has been 
awarded each year since and is held 
by the winner until the next year’s 
winner is announced. 

The theme of this two-day sales 
meeting centered on Blatchford’s 
“On the Move” new products and 
promotion program and the expand- 
ed sales opportunities changing mar- 
keting conditions in Blatchford’s 
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SALESMANSHIP TROPHY—W. K. Ressiquie, eastern district sales manager, 
holds the 1960 Barwell Salesmanship Trophy awarded him at the annual 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. sales meeting held in Waukegan, Ill. He is congratu- 
lated by the late J. E. Sams, left, Blatchford president, and Bert Swanson, 
general manager. Mr. Sams died two days after this picture was taken. 


line of calf feeds, dog feeds, swine | 
feeds, poultry feeds and feed forti- | 
fiers. 

Highlights of the program were 
new Blatchford’s Calf-Pab milk re- 


GALLIMYCIN has been proven better 


In scientific studies at agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and in tests conducted 
at Abbott’s Research Farm, GALLIMYCIN, used 
at a level of 5 grams per ton of feed, consistently 
produced better results. 

Growth improvement in flocks fed GALLIMYCIN, 
based on an average of field trial results, was 
5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 1% improvement in 
growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN at the recom- 
mended level! GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed ef- 
ficiency at the same time, producing greater net 
gains per pound of feed. In one trial, feed ef- 
ficiency was 7.4% higher in the flock receiving 
GALLIMYCIN than in the control flock receiving 
no growth stimulant. 

A 9-week floor pen test at the University of 
Arkansas, in which GALLIMYCIN was added to 
feed at a level of 5 grams per ton, produced 
these results: 190 lb. extra weight per 1,000 
birds on 51.4 Ib. less feed! These are impressive 
figures just as they stand, yet the dollar equiva- 
lent is even more impressive. Using a broiler 
market price of 18¢ and a feed cost of 4¢ per 
pound (exclusive of antibiotic cost), GALLIMYCIN 
produced $35.45 extra profit per 1,000 birds! 

In another trial involving 5,300 birds, the 
average weight of GALLIMycIN-fed birds at 9 


weeks-six days of age was 4.12 lb. Feed conver- 
sion in the same test was 2.23. 

GALLIMYCIN has been compared with the 
“older” antibiotics in numerous field trials and 
has consistently produced better growth re- 
sponses from less feed. In Utah, the effect of 
GALLIMYCIN on growth promotion was studied 
in comparison with five other antibiotics. In 
these studies, GALLIMYCIN produced greater 
average weight and better feed conversion ef- 
ficiency than any of the other antibiotics tested. 

GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested in every 
major broiler area in the country. It is effective 
as a low-level growth stimulant (under practical | 
growing conditions)... 


can be fed continuously, right up to the day of 


marketing; no withdrawal period is necessary. | } 
It’s supplied in a free-flowing premix with a soy | 


bean oil meal carrier, manufactured under rigid | 
standards of Abbott quality control. And, 


GALLIMYCIN-10 carries a 24-month expiration | @ 
proven; there are | j 


date! GALLIMYCcIN-10 is safe... 
no special registration requirements. 


It’s not what it costs but what it pays 
that counts! 

The higher initial cost of GALLIMYCIN be- 
comes minor when measured against increased 
weight in marketable birds, plus savings in feed 
... for the true cost of an antibiotic feed supple- 
ment depends on the results it produces. 


Yes, you'll make more dollars with 
GALLIMYCIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete de- 
tails on what GALLIMYCIN feeding 
programs can pay you! 


(ERYTHROMYCIN THIOCYANATE 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO - MONTREAL 


ABB 


stimulating growth at a | cS 
higher rate of feed efficiency. GALLIMYCIN-10 | § 


placer, nectarized with a new milk 
flavor additive that increases palata- 
bility; Blatchford’s new dealer pre- 
mium bonanza prize program and 
new calf and dog feed products soon 
to be announced to the trade. Back- 
ground and the development of 
Blatchford’s new feed products was 
presented by Blaine Thrope, who was 
recently appointed head nutritionist. 


Veterinarian Joins 


Shell Chemical Co. 


NEW YORK—Dr. M. A. Schooley 
has joined the agricultural chemical 
division of Shell Chemical Co., ac- 
cording to S. H. McAllister, division 
manager. 

Before joining Shell, Dr. Schooley 
was director of animal health and 
nutrition for Armour & Co., Chicago. 
He had previously been Armour’s vet- 
erinary medical director. 

A native of Clay Center, Kansas, 
Dr. Schooley was graduated from 
Kansas State University with a 
D.V.M. degree. 


i Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Obie 
| We would like to talk to you about pian- 
| ning. We're interested in 
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THE JOHNSON FEED 
BLOCK PRESS HAS 
THESE ADVANTAGES: 


@ Lower price, which means much 
smaller capital investment than 
competing presses. 


@ Produces a quality block (protein or 
mineral) at 100 to 150 blocks per 
hour. 


@ Compact unit comes completely as- 
sembled for power hookup. Requires 
no permanent anchor. Can be 
moved from one location to an- 
other. 


@ Simple to operate. Positive block 
ejection. Finished block spins out of 
mold. Open design for quick inspec- 
tion, cleaning and adjustment. 


@ Top quality steel and 
standard well - known 
hydraulic and electrical 
components used. De- 
pendable. Safe. 


The yess 
has 


use by 
leadin 
‘manu acturels- 


SPECIFICATIONS: 


Height—10 ft. 3 in. 
Width—7 ft. 10 in. 


ft. 


Depth—4 
Weight—7,800 Ibs. 


FEED 


 JOHNSON.3PRESS 


Manufectured by 


A. E. JOHNSON & SONS, INC. 
Elgin, Texas 
205 South Main St.—Atias 5-4141 


LEADER IN 


FEEDSTUFFS 
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| Indiana Poultrymen Air Problems 
At Annual State Meeting; 300 Attend 


LAFAYETTE, IND. — Industry, 
management and producer problems 


| all came in for a thorough round of 


discussion at the 42nd annual meet- 
ing of the Indiana State Poultry 
Assn. at Purdue University here. 

Approximately 300 people attended 
the event which featured a number of 
nationally known speakers, awards 
for outstanding services, entertain- 
ment by the Purdue Glee Club, and 
panels of veterinarians and poultry- 
men discussing the problems of egg, 
broiler and hatchery interests. 

During the meeting, Robert L. 
Hogue, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation, was awarded the coveted 
Golden Egg Award for meritorious 
service to the industry above and 
beyond the call of duty. 

In connection with the meeting, the 
Federal Trade Commission held a 
hearing on the proposed revised trade 
practice rules for the poultry hatch- 
ing and breeding industry. Sigurd 
Anderson, federal trade commission- 
er, and former governor of South Da- 
kota, in conducting the hearing point- 
ed out that it is one object of the 
commission to correct practices that 
may become unfavorable before they 
become ingrained in the industry and 
thus difficult to eliminate. The pro- 
posed revisions were largely techni- 
cal in nature, updating the rules to 
cover developments such as random 
sample tests and to clarify termi- 
nology used in connection with breed- 
ing descriptions. 

Elect State Officers 


Vere Cochran, Cochran’s Hatchery, 
Portland, was elected president of the 
association. 

Other officers elected were Robt. 
Graham, Jr., Graham Bros., Wash- 
ington, ist vice president; Rudy 
Klausmeier, Indiana Farm Bureau 
Co-op, Inc., Indianapolis, 2nd vice 
president; Joe W. Sicer, Purdue poul- 
try extension, recording secretary. 
Two new directors, Ed Hult, Ander- 
son Box Co., Indianapolis, and Ed 
Starr, Starr Poultry Farm, Medora, 
were elected. 

Department chairmen elected were 
Clayton Cook, Cook’s Hatchery, 
Frankfort, Indiana Egg Council; An- 
nas Miller, Pine Manor, Inc., Goshen, 
turkey department; Lewis Cooper, 


Rockport, broiler department, and 


Mere age, of course, 


does not imply superiority... 
but a continual adherence to 
the creed of “no compromise with 
quality” has proved 
in bag design and printing. 


@ a leader 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
KANSAS CITY * BUFFALO +» NEW YORK 


Rudy Klausmeier, Indianapolis, baby 
chick department. 

A resolution urgently requesting 
the 1961 Indiana General Assembly 
to appropriate sufficient funds to es- 
tablish regional disease diagnostic fa- 
cilities was passed unanimously. 

APHF President Speaks 

“You cannot legislate the ineffi- 
cient into prosperity,” Miller Man- 
ford, president of the American Poul- 
try and Hatchery Federation, told 
those attending the meeting. 

Democracy guarantees equal oppor- 
tunity for people to try, emphasized 
Mr. Manford, but not to succeed. He 
stated that mass production of goods 
has raised our standards of living 
and that integration plus liberal 
credit has allowed the broiler indus- 
try to use mass production advan- 
tageously. Hobart Creighton, Warsaw, 
Ind., a past president of the associ- 


CUT COSTS WITH 
CHICK MASTER 


If you can get more healthy 
saleable chicks out of every 
1000 eggs set, and produce 
them with a lower operating 
cost, you will be cutting 
costs and making more 
profit. 


The Chick Master Com- 
pany has the top engineers 
and service men and they 
have been cutting costs for 
hatcheries all over North 
America for nearly 4 
years. Contact Chick Mas- 
ter today. 


Pace Setter in the field of 
MODERN INCUBATION 


CHICK MASTER INCUBATOR CO. 
3212 W. 25th Si. Cleveland 9, Ohio 
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for every grinding need 


Jacobson UNIVERSAL Model "C" 
Hammermill with Rotary Feeder 
6 sizes; 40 to 200 H.P. 


BALANCED SETS OF 
SELF-SHARPENING HAMMERS 


The 4" hard-faced hammer, tipped with tungsten 
carbide, is standard equipment on Jacobson hammer- 
mills, This hammer offers exceptionally long life, 
power savings and minimum screen wear. Also avail- 
able for specific applications are 1/16" and '/e" 
hammers. For quick, easy installation, all the hammers 
in a set are exactly the same weight. This means you 
can install them just as you get them, with no com- 
plicated codes or keys for installation. For many 
applications additional time can be saved by using 
riveted clusters. 

The scientific head arrangement on Jacobson ham- 
mermills leaves no “dead spots” on the screen. This 
provides complete screen coverage, and eliminates 
slotting of the screens. Here again, Jacobson atten- 
tion to detail is your assurance of satisfaction and 
profitable operation with a Jacobson hammermill. 


"fit the hammermill to 
“the job to the hammermill.” 


With Jacobson you 
the job," not 
Jacobson offers a complete line of hammer- 
mills, with variations in size, capacity, style 
and horsepower, to fit every feed and cereal 
mill installation. Thus, the mill owner is assured 
of most efficient use of power, constant uni- 
form grinding, and “maximum output" with 


“minimum maintenance." 


PL U $ Users! 


Write for Bulletins and Name of Representative 


Jacobson Machine Works, Inc. 


1090 TENTH AVE. S.E. 


DEPT. M 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
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“SMALL BUSINESS FINANCING”—This was the title of a discussion given 
by Prof. Lance E. Davis (center), Purdue economics department, at the an- 
nual state poultry meeting. Mr. Davis emphasized that the progress of a com- 
munity depends to a great extent upon the functioning and attitudes of the 
community’s banks. Shown with him are left, Robert Schram, Peru, ISPA 
president and R. L. Hogue, Mulberry, executive-secretary of the association. 


the U.S., he also found numerous 
traits that might be wise to copy. 
The Russian youth take education 


ation, told of his recent trip to Rus- 
sia. While he found the Russian 
standard of living far below that in 


very seriously, Mr. Creighton ob- 
served. The people are more zealous 
about their government than are 
many Americans about theirs. Mr. 
Creighton found the Russians very 
friendly as individuals and especially 
interested in Americans. 

Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head of the 
Purdue poultry science department, 
using 1959 census data to emphasize 
the change to fewer, but bigger 
flocks, pointed out that there was a 
growing need in the poultry industry 
for men with superior training. He 
described a recent change in part of 
the curriculum at Purdue which 
gives training in areas related to ani- 
mal agriculture rather than in hus- 
bandry dealing only with any par- 
ticular species of animal. It is felt 
that this will more nearly meet the 
needs of various agricultural indus- 
tries. 


Also presented at the meeting was 
a thorough discussion of epidemic 
tremor vaccine by a panel consisting 
of Dr. E. S. Weisner, assistant state 
veterinarian, Michigan; Dr. Harold 
Moses, Purdue University School of 
Veterinary Science; Dr. J. R. E. Tay- 
lor, DeKalb Agricultural Association 
and Richard Manwaring, Manwaring 
Leghorn Farm, Mentone. 

Dr. Weisner reported that field 


The Greatest Breakthrough in the Mobile Industry by 


CHAM 


PION 


CHAMPION’S new unit powered with a single Diesel engine in the truck chassis cuts operating costs 
50% or more! Fuel consumption reported at one gallon or less per ton of processed feed—including fuel 
used on the highway! New design means less maintenance cost—provides more owner profits. 


CAPACITY — CLEANLINESS — UNIFORM GRIND AND MIX 


POWER—GM 4-53 Diesel Engine. Approved installa- 
tion by Detroit Diesel in an F-700 Ford chassis. 

GRINDER—High - capacity, heavy - duty hammermill. 
Direct drive from truck Diesel without gears 
or belts. 


PEEDER—Variable-speed 14-ft. drag—swings over 180 
degrees. Drag is lifted by mechanized hydraulic 
power. 

MAGNET — Powerful permanent-type magnet. All 
grain, ear corn and hay is fed over the magnet 
before entering the grinding chamber. 

BELTLESS MIXER—Two- to three-ton mixing capacity. 
A genuine mixer regardless of the feed ingredi- 
ents being mixed. The mixer has no drive belts 
or chains. It is directly-driven with all com- 
ponents hydraulically driven. 


DISCHARGE AUGER — Fifteen-foot discharge auger 
swings 180 degrees and is lifted by mechanized 
hydraulic power. (Available with 10-ft. exten- 
sion for reaching extra high bins.) 


MOLASSES BLENDER—Molasses is blended and thor- 
oughly mixed in a complete batch. Hydraulic 
drive actuates blender and pump. 


HAY UNIT—Capacity of two to three bales per min- 
ute, with a completely clean operation. 


CONCENTRATE HOPPERS—A platform hopper for un- 
loading concentrate from the large platform 
directly into the mixer, and one hopper located 
at a lower level for ground loading. 


SHELLER with high discharge for loading cobs 


AL directly into truck or trailer. 
EQUIPMENT AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger. 
AVAILABLE TEN-FOOT EXTENSION for discharge auger. 


ROLLER MILL. 

BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-Ib. compartments. 

VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, 


MINNESOTA 


trials had been made with nine 
hatcheries vaccinating 62,000 birds 
with vaccine secured from Dr. Ker- 
mit Schaaf of Kimber Farms. Com- 
parisons of experiences with chicks 
from the vaccinated and the control 
flocks indicate that the vaccination 
has good possibilities. 

Mr. Manwaring stated that about 
40,000 of their breeders had been vac- 
cinated and that they were working 
closely with Dr. Moses of Purdue. 

Hard to Diagnose 

Dr. Moses pointed out that we 
probably know less about epidemic 
tremor than about any other virus 
disease of poultry. The diagnosis is 
often not definite. It is rare that the 
virus is isolated and identified. The 
vibration of the head in affected 
chicks is not definite diagnosis. 

He also told of field tests conduct- 
ed in Indiana eight years ago. At that 
time vaccination did not seem to 
spread the trouble, tending to dis- 
prove the then common theory that 
an infected bird could shed the virus 
in the egg for long periods of time. 
Dr. Moses warned that vaccine pro- 
duced from brain tissue is subject to 
greater chances for contamination 
than that produced in eggs. 

Dr. Taylor reported that DeKalb 
has carried an active program on epi- 
demic tremor for two and a half 
years. A key factor in their work has 
been the use of a susceptibility test 
using eggs. Application of the test 
makes it possible to locate resistant 
flocks. 

Dr. Taylor pointed out that epi- 
demic trernor is tremendously wide- 
spread but losses come only in chicks 
hatched from flocks that were not 
exposed to the virus until hatching 
egg producing time. The virus is egg 
transmitted. Exposed mature chick- 
ens show no visible evidence of dis- 
ease and develop a resistance to the 
virus within a few weeks. Chicks 
hatched after resistance has devel- 
oped in the parent stock do not de- 
velop E.T. 

Dr. Taylor recommended that 
hatcheries test all flocks for suscepti- 
bility and hatch only from resistant 
flocks. He stated that approximately 
60% of all flocks are resistant 
through natural exposure by five 
months of age and 95% by 12 months. 
Vaccination would be indicated on 
susceptible flocks should they be 
needed for early hatching use. 


Hilltop Laboratories 


Moves to New Quarters 


ST. PAUL — Hilltop Laboratories 
has moved its office and plant to 
larger quarters located on its own 30 © 
acre tract of land at 2035-2155 East 


ident and general manager, a seventh 
building is just being completed, 
which with the other six specially 
equipped buildings will give Hilltop 
Laboratories much larger facilities 
for increased research and service to 
dealers. 
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P E R Ni A D RY’ THE “sealed-in” vitamin A 


made by a patented process (U.S. Patent No. 2406634 and others pending). Its use assures 
outstanding stability and performance in all types of 

formula feeds. Permadry resists the destructive action of minerals and moisture which are so 
harmful to other types of vitamin A. Write for a sample and 

all the facts about Permadry. So good no one else can match it. 


Literature supplied on request 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


126-150 MONROE STREET a GARFIELD, NEW JERSEY . TELEPHONE: PRescett 3-2800 
CABLE ADDRESS: PERMADRY * TELETYPE: PAS NO. 600 
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HIGHLY MANEUVERABLE 
Extend your trading area by putting your 
business on wheels! B&L's big, rugged truck 
is well balanced for easy positioning in feed- 
lot or barnyard. Saves minutes in set-up and 
processing time. 
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The Effect of FDA Regulations 
On the Feed Industry 


By H. L. Schilt 
Ralston Purina Co. 


There can be little doubt that the 
feed industry is regulated by the Food 
and Drug Administration. There also 
can be little doubt that the regula- 
tions have a very profound effect 
upon the feed industry. This includes 
both the feed manufacturer and the 
retail feed dealer. 

Actually we have been governed by 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Law since it was enacted. The law 
covers food and drugs for both man 
and animals. This has been interpret- 
ed to include drinking water medi- 
cations. It has been, however, only 
within the last 5 or 10 years that 
Food and Drug has become directly 
concerned with the feed industry. 
Previously, most of the control had 
been in the hands of the state feed 
control officials. They have done and 
are still doing a very effective job. 
I would say that most of the analyses 
and practical control is still being 
done by the state feed control offi- 
cials. However, Food and Drug is 
coming more and more into the pic- 
ture. 

With the advancements in agricul- 
ture we learned to prevent diseases 
rather than being content only with 
trying to treat them once there was 
an outbreak. We learned that through 
the addition of certain chemicals and 
through the addition of low level an- 
tibiotics that we could increase pro- 
duction. The feed industry has been 
very alert in putting the new research 
findings into effect and on a basis 
that they can be used by the farmer. 
The American public has benefited 
from this, and I really don’t believe 
any of them have suffered because of 
these drugs and additives which we 
have used in our feeds. We must bear 
in mind, however, that the use of 
these additives has placed an addi- 
tional burden and responsibility on 
the feed industry. In the early days 
we were concerned with mixing 
pounds or hundreds of pounds of a 
few ingredients per ton. Now we are 
concerned with the mixing of grams 

ton. 

Some of the additives which are in 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The problems 
which current Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration regulations have 
brought to the feed industry are 
many. In this article, a representative 
of a feed manufacturing firm explains 
and comments on some of the effects 
of the federal law, including the De- 
laney clause, on feed manufacturers 
and dealers and their products. The 
author, H. L. Schilt, is manager of 
the development division, product 
control department, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis. The article is from a 
talk by Mr. Schilt at the West Vir- 
ginia Feed Dealers Assn. convention 
at Blackwater Falls Lodge, Davis, 
W. Va. 


use today have rather close tolerances 
between the use level and the toxic 
level. Our mixing procedures and 
quality control must have much more 
rigid standards than was true a few 
years ago. We must be concerned 
with whether or not our products are 
used correctly so that the consumer 
will get the greatest benefit. We must 
be concerned with the question of 
whether or not the particular addi- 
tive we are using leaves a harmful 
residue in meat, milk or eggs. 

I submit to you that the feed in- 
dustry has done a remarkable job in 
accepting the challenge and the added 
responsibility incurred by the use of 
feed additives. However, because of 
the use of feed additives and the 
growth of the feed industry, the Food 
and Drug Administration has become 
increasingly interested in us. 

Burden of Proof 

We are told that prior to the food 
additives law of 1958 the burden of 
proof was on Food and Drug to show 
that a product was harmful. This 
might lead one to believe that in the 
good old days the manufacturer would 
put out a product and not be too con- 
cerned about the effect on the con- 
suming public. However, it is rather 
interesting to note that the products 


were cleared with the Food and Drug 
Administration before they were mar- 
keted so that it is clear that the in- 
dustry did feel an obligation to its 
customers and the consuming public 
to make them the best fed and the 
safest fed people in the world. The 
food additive law, however, legally 
placed the burden of proof on the 
manufacturer, and he is now required 
to show that his product is safe when 
used as directed. This experimental 
work must be done by the manufac- 
turer and he has to convince Food 
and Drug of the safety and the effi- 
cacy of the drug before it is placed 
on the market. This in itself is good. 
It is really something that has been 
happening all along anyway. 
Delaney Amendment 

The biggest problem with the food 
additives law is the Delaney amend- 
ment. This is the amendment which, 
in effect, says that no product may 
be used in food for man or animal 
which has been shown to cause can- 
cer. This amendment does not take 
into consideration the level at which 
the particular additive is fed nor the 
conditions under which it is fed. It 
makes no difference that it may take 
300-400 times the feeding level to pro- 
duce cancer. If any level causes can- 
cer, the product cannot be used. As 
it is now written, it makes no differ- 
ence that it may cause cancer in can- 
cer-susceptible mice but not in man; 
it still can’t be used. It makes no dif- 
ference that there is actually no 
carry-over into the edible tissue; if 
the additive has been shown to cause 
cancer in any animal in any amount 
under any conditions, it is not allowed 
under the Delaney amendment. 

As far as the feed industry is con- 
cerned, there are two classes of com- 
pounds which are “suspect.” One is 
the estrogen compounds such as di- 
ethylstilbestrol and dienestrol diace- 
tate sold respectively under the brand 
names of Stilbosol and Lipamone. 
The other class of compounds would 
be arsenicals. Now there is apparent- 
ly direct evidence that large amounts 


FEED SURVEY COMMITTEE—The 19th annual Feed 
Survey Committee of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. is shown preparing its forecast of feed use and 
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supplies for the next 12 months during a two-day meeting 
in Chicago, Oct. 27-28. Also pictured are representatives 
of AFMA and the feed industry. All are directing their 
attention toward -Dr. L. C. Cunningham, department of 
agricultural economics, Cornell University, illustrating a 
point of discussion at the blackboard. The committee of 
24 college specialists from 21 states and representing all 
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of diethylstilbestrol can cause cancer 
under some conditions of feeding. 
There is, however, no evidence that 
cancer is caused at the leveis now 
cleared with the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and there is no evidence 
that there is a carry-over of stilbes- 
trol into the meat as consumed by 
the American public. Our most sensi- 
tive analysis methods have not been 
able to detect any trace of this drug 
in the edible tissues; however, be- 
cause it may cause cancer in some 
animals under very remote conditions 
of use, both diethylstilbestrol and di- 
enestrol diacetate remain on the sus- 
pect list. 
Arsenical Problem 

We have another problem with the 
arsenicals. This problem is one of 
guilt by association. There has been 
reported that one inorganic arsenic 
compound has been shown to cause 
cancer. There has been no indication 
that any of the arsenicals commonly 
used in feeds cause cancer. Still, all 
arsenicals are suspect. This is true in 
spite of the fact that the Delaney 
amendment is worded to mean that 
products which have been shown to 
cause cancer cannot be used. It seems 
then that we have a problem of inter- 
pretation and are being asked to 
prove that a product does not cause 
cancer. You may know that it is al- 
most impossible to prove a negative. 


Grandfather Clause 


What then does all of this mean to 
the feed manufacturer and the feed 
dealer? Well, it seems that the food 
additives law has a_ grandfather 
clause. This grandfather clause says 
in layman’s language that if a par- 
ticular product was used prior to the 
enactment of the food additives law, 
it may continue to be used. We asked 
Food and Drug some questions about 
this and were told that we didn’t have 
to worry about these drugs such as 
diethylstilbestrol and the arsenicals 
because they had already been 
cleared. Being trusting individuals 
and perhaps naive, we considered this 
to mean that diethylstilbestrol could 
continue to be used in animal feeds. 

However, it was brought to our at- 
tention that we weren’t quite as well 
thought of as we thought. This prior 
clearance is interpreted by Food and 
Drug to mean that each individual 
feed manufactured by each individual 
feed manufacturer is a drug. Because 
of the grandfather clause a manufac- 
turer who had prior clearance to use 
diethylstilbestrol, for example, in a 
specific feed manufactured at indi- 
vidual plants could continue to make 
those products available. He could 
not, however, make new feeds avail- 
able that were not formerly cleared 
even though the level of diethylstil- 
bestrol is the same, the feeding di- 
rections the same, etc. 

The manufacturer may have spent 
thousands of dollars in nutrition re- 
search to develop a new product or 
a new program which could save the 
feeder untold dollars in his produc- 
tion of meat. Because of the Delaney 
amendment he cannot make this prod- 
uct available with diethylstilbestrol 
because this would mean a new feed 
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or as the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion interprets it, a new drug. The 
feeder. is penalized in having to take 
the old product which may not be as 
efficient if he wants stilbestrol or ' ; 
taking the new product without stil- 4 
bestrol. This is only part of the yg 
story. A feed manufacturer who does 4 
not have prior clearance to use stil- 
bestrol and this may mean either a 
man who is just going into the feed 
manufacturing business or one who 
has been in the business for years 
but had not had prior clearance can- 
not now get clearance to manufacture 
a feed containing diethylstilbestrol. 
He may want to use it in exactly the 
same way as his competitor down the 
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road at the same levels, same use di- 
rections, and everything; he may even 
have an identical mill. This then puts 
the new manufacturer or an old man- 
ufacturer who did not have prior 
clearance at a very definite competi- 
tive disadvantage. To top this story, 
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Ms The calibre of your broiler crosses depends on many factors, but none is more important than the 


calibre of the males you select at housing time. Does your present male regularly provide the numbers you 


need for real pressure selection? If you're a Peterson customer, the answer is surely, “Yes”. In fact, Peterson 


Males live so well, even under difficult conditions, that our customers regularly select from close to 


the number they started. They don’t “cull” their 
males . . . they select. from a very good group, the 
individuals most outstanding for vigor and fast early 
growth. No wonder Peterson Crosses are lowering 
the cost per pound of broiler meat . . . no wonder 
so many key broiler men are switching to Peterson. 
Have you? Even if you’re satisfied with your present 
male, why not play safe and discover the difference 
in Peterson cockerels at the same time? Split your 
next flock and mate half with today’s Peterson Male. 
Your Peterson Representative will be happy to help 


you make the most of this wise decision. 
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The record is there for all to see. Costly 
coccidiosis has registered a decline during the 2% 
years that Unistat use has increased. Your customers 
recognize the protection and cash-in-the-pocket benefits 
of Unistat. They feed it to their birds to the tune of better 
than a billion broilers a year. Write, wire, or phone today 
for your personal copy of our Feed Manufacturer’s Guide. 
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CONVENTION TIME-OUT—Relaxing between business sessions during the 
cocktail party sponsored by Pet Food Institute at the recent Washington, 
D.C., convention of the Association of American Feed Control Officials are 
Norman Berkness (left), Carnation Co., vice chairman of Pet Food Institute, 
and Henry Bucklin, institute president. 


there has even been evidence that a 
manufacturer who has prior clearance 
to market a particular feed contain- 
ing stilbestrol cannot build a new 
mill and manufacture that same feed 
at the new mill. This is true even 
though the new mill may be exactly 
the same as the one which has al- 
ready been constructed and cleared. 
I fail to see any protection to the 
consuming public in a situation like 
this. 

The arsenical story is similar with 
somewhat different details. Diethyl- 
stilbestrol is classified by the Food 
and Drug Administration as a new 
drug. Basically this means that every 
feed containing diethylstilbestrol 
must be cleared through Food and 
Drug. 3-Nitro and arsanilic acid are 
not classified as new drugs. There- 
fore, any feed manufacturer can put 
out a feed containing 3-Nitro or ar- 
sanilic acid at approved levels and 
combinations without filing or with- 
out clearing this with the Food and 
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This may be a good time to remind you that 
Nopco-Paks are custom-formulated and custom- 
blended individually for you. 

Nopco-Paks are skillfully blended high-quality 
ingredients including the superior Micratized® Vi- 
tamins A and D, formulated to your specifications. 

Nopeo-Paks are formulated by qualified nu- 
tritionists in Nopco’s Technical Service Bureau. 
The bureau’s efforts are actively supported by 
Nopco’s Technical Service Laboratory, Vitamin 


Development Laboratory, Biological Research 
Laboratory, Organic Research Laboratory, and 
Assay Laboratory. 

With this accumulation of nutritional know-how 
behind us, we do not have to make exaggerated 
claims for Nopco-Paks. Rather, we prefer to say: 


“May we help you work toward the ideal premixes 


for you—nutritionally and economically?” 
Discuss the whole matter with your Nopco 
representative or write us direct. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


General Offices: 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 
Plants: Harrison, N.J.* Peoria, Ill. *« Richmond, Calif. 
® Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, and other products 


Drug Administration. He can put out 
a new feed and he can put it out in a 
new feed mill. He cannot, however, 
get clearance to use 3-Nitro or arsan- 
ilic acid in a new feed containing a 
new drug. Therefore, as new coccidi- 
ostats, etc., come on the market, you 
are going to find that they cannot be 
used with an arsanilic. 

There is a rather ironic twist to 
this arsanilic situation. Let's assume, 
for example, that a feed manufacturer 
has prior clearance to manufacture a 
feed containing a combination of Lip- 
amone and the 3-Nitro. He decides 
for some reason or another that he 
wants to remove 3-Nitro. He reasons 
that if 3-Nitro is on the suspect list 
and if there is anything to this story 
of arsenicals causing cancer, then he 
should be making a safer feed by re- 
moving 3-Nitro from the formulation 
(Lipamone, incidentally, is classified 
as a new drug and all changes in 
feeds containing Lipamone must be 
cleared with Food and Drug). At the 
present time, however, he cannot re- 
move 3-Nitro from his formulation. 
This would constitute “a major 
change in formula” and this cannot 
be cleared through the Food and 
Drug Administration. Does this make 
sense? 

Law to Enforce 

Lest I be accused of presenting only 
one side of this picture let us admit 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion does have a law to enforce. They 
receive pressure from a lot of pres- 
sure groups. They must enforce equal- 
ly and without prejudice to a particu- 
lar manufacturer the law as it is writ- 
ten. We can’t be critical of this. As 
a matter of fact, we would urge any 
enforcement agency to enforce its 
law equally on all manufacturers. We 
can, however, be critical of some of 
the interpretations, and we can be 
critical of a law which sets up this 
type of a condition. In all fairness to 
the people in Washington, attempts 
have been made toward modification 
of the grandfather clause which 
would remove some of the inequity. 

Mr. Larrick has proposed a modifi- 
cation which would remove the 
grandfather clause but would allow a 
particular substance to be used if it 
could be shown that there is no 
carryover into the tissue or into the 
human food. We would like to see a 
further modification to the effect that 
if the substance was mot shown to 
cause cancer at the use levels and, of 
course, with an adequate safety mar- 
gin that it would be permitted. In 
other words, we would like to see 
some scientific judgment in determin- 
ing whether or not a _ particular 
product is harmful in the way it is 
supposed to be used or in the way it 
is likely to be used. We don’t think 
the scientific judgment should be 
limited to whether or not a product 
causes cancer at any level. Let’s take 
a practical approach to this subject. 
This view, incidentally, of permitting 
scientific judgment is supported by 
the report from the White House 
committee. 

I don’t know why cancer should be 
separated from any other hurmful ef- 
fects. Certainly we in the feed indus- 
try do not want to distribute products 
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which will harm our animals or the 
public in any way. This just doesn’t 
seem to be good business in the first 
place. 

So much for the Delaney Amend- 
ment. Here are a few other points 
connected with the Food and Drug 
regulations in which I think you 
might be interested. 


Levels and Combinations 


What about levels of particular 
drugs and combinations of different 
drugs? As I have said earlier, the 
Food and Drug Administration and 
the industry are interested in the ef- 
fectiveness of the drugs and in their 
safety. Whenever a particular drug 
manufacturer develops a new product 
he establishes certain ranges in which 
that particular product is effective 
and safe. He generally conducts re- 
search with various kinds of animals 
to determine the safety of the drug 
when accidentally fed to other ani- 
mals. He also in some cases conducts 
research using combinations of the 
various drugs. This data is then pre- 
sented to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration and a decision is made based 
on that work to determine the levels 
at which the particular drug may be 
used and in what combinations with 
other drugs. We as feed manufactur- 
ers then must stay within these ap- 
proved levels and approved combina- 
tions. For example, if a particular 
drug is cleared to be used at .0125% 
in the final feed, this is the level we 
must use, unless we can submit evi- 
dence to the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to the effect that a differ- 
ent level is safe and effective. 

We will grant that this may give 
us and the feeders some practical 
problems. For example, I know of no 
coccidiostat and blackhead preventive 
that is cleared in combination for tur- 
keys. There are instances in which a 
turkey grower may desire to use both 
a coccidiosis preventive and a black- 
head preventive in his turkey rations; 
however, since the Food and Drug 
Administration has not cleared a spe- 
cific combination, such a product can- 
not be legally manufactured and of- 
fered for sale by a feed manufacturer. 
In general, I’m saying that we are 
required by law to stay within the 
federally cleared levels and combina- 
tions of these drugs. 


Directions on Tags 


You have undoubtedly noted on a 
number of feed tags that directions 
for use indicate that a particular 
product must be discontinued a cer- 
tain number of days before marketing 
the animals for human consumption. 
It is a legal requirement for some 
drugs that this statement appear on 
the label. Admittedly these discon- 
tinue periods have safety factors and 
this is as it should be. They are put 
there, however, for the protection of 
the consuming public. We as feed 
manufacturers and dealers have a re- 
sponsibility to our customers to en- 
courage them to observe these dis- 
continue periods. For example, a 
feed containing an arsenical is to be 
discontinued five days before slaugh- 
ter of the birds for human consump- 
tion. It is quite possible that if the 
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animals are not taken off five days 
before slaughter that residues of the 
drug may be found in the tissue and 
some feeders’ birds could be con- 
demned. I feel, therefore, that we as 
feed manufacturers and feed dealers 
have a responsibility to our customers 
to do everything possible to encourage 
them to follow the feeding directions 
and the discontinue periods as they 
appear on the labels. This is neces- 
sary both from the standpoint of ob- 
taining the proper response from the 
drugs and our feeds and from the 
standpoint of residue in the tissue. 


Intrastate Covered, Too 

As you know, the Food and Drug 
Law is a federal law and it pertains 
to interstate shipments. What then 
about a feed manufacturer whose 
product is shipped only on an intra- 
state basis? The Food and Drug in- 
terpretation is that if the drug itself 
is shipped interstate or if any ingredi- 
ent in the feed is shipped interstate, 
then the feed that is manufactured 
comes under the Food and Drug juris- 


diction because part of the compo- 
nents were shipped interstate. I don’t 
believe that this particular question 
has ever been settled in the courts as 
far as animal feeds are concerned. 
There is, however, a precedent for 
this interpretation in other fields. 

If I were a feed manufacturer doing 
only intrastate business I believe that 
I would conform with the Food and 
Drug regulations. Some of the state 
Food and Drug laws now contain pro- 
visions similar to the federal law as 
far as drugs in feeds are concerned 
and we see evidence that many states 
are modifying their Food and Drug 
laws to that extent. 


More Regulations 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
that we are going to have more and 
more regulations whether we like it 
or not. We see evidence of the estab- 
lishment of minimum and maximum 
amounts of feed ingredients which 
have long been considered as nutrient 
materials. A good example of this was 
the trace mineral listing. The pro- 
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posed list contained maximum 
amounts of added trace mineral in- 
gredients. The original list was, sub- 
mitted for comments and, believe me, 
there were many of them. There were 
comments from industry and expefi- 
ment stations alike. This list has sub- 
sequently been revised to the point 
where quantitative levels have been 
removed from everything except cop- 
per in feeds for sheep and cobalt in 
feeds for animals other than rumji- 
nants. Some thought that the original 
list and the intent of the original list 
were misunderstood, 

I submit to you, however, that the 
enforcement of laws and regulations is 
based upon the wording of these laws 
and regulations. The feed manufac- 
turer and the feed dealer must read 
these laws and interpret them based 
on their wording and not on what 
we are told the intent was in writing 
the regulations. This is true whether 
we are talking about a federal Food 
and Drug law and regulations or 
whether we are talking about state 
feed laws and regulations. The next 


DPL N-63 strain NEWCASTLE VACCINE 
offers longer lasting, more positive protection 


Laboratory and field tests on more than 20 million 
birds prove DPL’s new N-63 strain Newcastle Vaccine 
offers better and longer lasting protection than the BI 


strain for these important reasons: 


High Immunizing Power. While the N-63 strain New- 
castle virus is low in disease producing properties, re- 
search has adequately demonstrated that it will produce 
higher serological titers and more durable immunity 


than the B1 strain. 


Revaccinations Are Reduced To A Minimum. The greater 


Has The Spreading Potential Necessary For Mass Vac- 


cination. The infecting and spreading potential of the 
N-63 strain Newcastle Vaccine continues through the 


reaction period. This quality, so important to successful 


Wide Choice Of Applications. 


mass vaccination; is lacking in the B1 strain, 


The N-63 strain is avail- 


immunizing power of the N-63 strain reduces the need 
for so many revaccinations in broiler, breeder and lay- 
ing flocks. In broilers, revaccination is only necessary 


if birds are carrying parental immunity at the time the 


vaccine is first given. 


able in the Newcastle and in the combination Newcastle- 
Bronchitis vaccines. N-63 can be applied intranasally, 
in water, and in the vent. 


The longer lasting, more positive protection of the 
DPL N-63 strain belongs in your vaccination program. 
Write us today for literature, prices. 
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DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Founded 1852 


ARRINGTON 


TEXAS MILL EQ 


UIPMENT Co. 


MILL FURNISHERS 


ROLL ROLL 

GRINDING CORRUGATING 
FOR FLOUR, FEED, RICE AND O!L MILLS 

167 Payne Sr. Dallas 7, Texas Riverside 8.2795 


AY 


Better Pellets Through BAROID 


RESEARCH 


BAROID’ 


NATIONAL’ Western Bentonite 
increases pellet production 
and hardness ... reduces fines 


x LABORATORY REPORT ON 
RANCH CUBE PELLETIZING 
Baroid Chemical’s Feed Research Program has found that 


the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in ranch cube 
formulas increases pellet production and hardness while re- 


ducing “fines.” 


The accompanying chart shows that the une | rate at 


maximum pellet mill capacity increases substanti 


Baroid’s NATIONAL West- 
ern is used as a pelleting 
aid. Note that both pellet 
hardness and production 
rate go up as the percentage 
of bentonite in the ration 
increases. 

Optimum performance is 
reached at a 2-3% concentra- 
tion of NATIONAL West- 
ern. This amount gives a 
18-15% rise in the pelleting 
rate and an 11-12% increase 
in pellet hardness. As little 


y when 
44 
2 
100 
= Pellet Hardness—1 HR 
2 90 
70! 40 
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Percent NATIONAL Western Bentonite 


as 1% bentonite improves the pelleting ‘rate nearly 10% and 


raises pellet hardness 8%. 


In tests conducted at Baroid Chemicals’ Research Lab- 
oratories, NATIONAL Western Bentonite replaced an equiv- 
alent quantity of milo in 20% protein cattle feed rations. More 
detailed information on the use of Baroid’s NATIONAL 
Bentonite in ranch cubes can be obtained by mailing the 


NEW KENT MILL—Turning the first shovel of dirt at the ground breaking 
ceremony for a new Kent Feed plant in Waterloo is Mayor Ed Jochumsen of 
Waterloo. From left to right in the photo are: O. W. Joiner, Kent general 
manager; Mayor Jochumsen; 8S. G. Stein, chairman of the board of Kent 
Feeds, and John Kyle, representative of the Waterloo Chamber of Commerce. 
Company officials announced that the new plant will be in operation by June 1. 
The plant capacity will be about 50,000 tons per year and will be the third 
Kent plant. Other plants are at Muscatine, Iowa, headquarters of the firm, 


and Sioux City, Iowa. 


man in office may place a different in- 
terpretation upon these regulations if 
they are not properly written. This 
means that everyone, whether he be 
feed manufacturer, feed dealer or 
feeder, is directly concerned with 
Food and Drug laws and the state 
feed laws. 

You should become thoroughly 
familiar with the requirements and 
comply with them. You should be 
familiar with pending legislation and 
make your wishes known to your 
senator and representatives. In this 
way only will we have fair and equita- 
ble laws to govern our industry. Some 
regulation is necessary to protect the 
consumer and the legitimate business- 
man. However, regulation merely for 
the sake of control which serves no 
other purpose is more of a hindrance 
than a benefit. 


4 Special Swine Days 
Planned in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Four speciai 
swine days will be held in Nebraska 
this winter, the University of Ne- 
braska’s department of animal hus- 
bandry announced this week. Four 
area “Rooter’s Days” are being 
planned in lieu of the annual state- 
wide “Rooter’s Day” which is being 
discontinued this year. 

The schedule of meetings is: Jan. 
25, Wayne; Jan. 26, Columbus; Feb. 
1, Syracuse, and Feb. 2, Beatrice. 


Producers will be briefed on cur- 
rent research in swine production in- 
cluding such areas as nutrition, man- 
agement, breeding and disease pre- 
vention and control, according to Leo 
Lucas, extension animal husbandman 
at the college. - 


THE WEIGH 


Seedburo's New 


WEIGHT-A-MINIT 
Portable Bulk Scale 


No more time-wasting, 


FEED HANDLING COSTS 


stop-and-go 


TO LOWER 


operation for you when you put Seed- 
buro’s new WEIGHT-A-MINIT scale to 
work on your bulk feed handling jobs. 


Just fill it to the weight you desire, 
wheel it to the hopper, and pull the dis- 
charge handle. Your job is finished in @ 
fraction of the time it used to take. 


coupon below. 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 


P vt A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
5 1809 SOUTH COAST BLDG. HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
*Registered Trademark, National. Lead Company 


BAROID CHEMICALS, INC. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
1809 SOUTH COAST BUILDING HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 


Please send me Data Sheet on the use of NATIONAL Western Bentonite in 


Move it easily where you want it, when 
you want it, even though it's carrying 


capacity loads of 800 Ibs. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


STATE Dept. FS-11 618 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 6, Iill. 


Write us for full details 
on this new low-cost time 
and money saver. 
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NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 
You'll find all your grain and feed : 
" your you 
ranch cubes. 
NAME 
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GOOD REASONS 
FOR SPECIFYING 
CYREA 
FEED GRADE UREA 


Cyanamid offers (1) a product of highest purity 
and quality (2) stocked in conveniently-located warehouses 
(3) readily available for fast delivery. In its new, ultramodern plant, Cyanamid 


produces a feed grade urea unexcelled 
for purity. Its name: CYREA. 


uses special quality-control checks : 
at every stage of production and 
runs an analysis on every batch 
- g before bagging. You are assured of 
¢ a feed grade urea that is guaranteed 
42% nitrogen bag after bag. 


Low biuret 
The biuret content of CYREA is 
extremely low. That means rumen 
bacteria are provided with maxi- 
mum amounts of available nitrogen. 


Controlled, micro-prilled 
particle size 

CYREA comes in the form of small, 
rounded beads. These prills are sub- 
jected to several screenings to 
assure a uniform and perfect par- 
ticle size for your feeds. Micro- 
prilling also means CYREA will be 
evenly distributed in the feed. 


Free-flowing, non-bridging 
CYREA flows freely when it’s made— 
and when you use it. That’s because 
each prill is coated. They won’t cake 
or bridge. CYREA is available to you 
in 80-lb. moisture-resistant, poly- 
ethylene-lined multi-wall bags. 

When you order urea feed 
grade, specify CYREA. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, N. Y. 
*CYREA is American Cyanamid 
Company's trademark for its urea 
feed compound. 


In addition to direct shipments from the producing plant, CYREA may be obtained 
from eight strategically-located warehouses. One of these warehouses is within 
trucking distance of your mill and fast deliveries of CYREA are assured. 


CYREA 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


@ 
4 
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‘Simplified’ Rations Really ‘Complex,’ 
Says Swine Conference Speaker 


By JAMES K. RUTTER 
Feedstuffs Staff 


LEXINGTON, KY.—‘“The so-called 
‘simplified rations’ for growing pigs 
are in reality more involved than the 
so-called ‘complex’ rations with which 
they are compared,” said Dr. R. O. 
Nesheim, Quaker Oats Co. livestock 
feed research manager, during a re- 
cent address at the National Swine 
Industry Conference in Lexington. 

“A few years ago,” Dr. Nesheim 
continued, “a common ration for a 
50 to 60 lb. pig was composed of 
corn, soybean meal, meat scraps, fish 
solubles, dehydrated alfalfa meal, 
iodized salt and vitamin D or in all 
about a half dozen ingredients. 

“Today’s so-called ‘simplified corn- 
soy meal ration’ may contain as a 
list of ingredients (in addition to corn 
and soybean meal) dicalcium phos- 


phate, ground limestone, iodized salt 
and as many as 17 additives. Vita- 
mins A, D, Bu, choline, niacin, pan- 
tothenic acid, riboflavin; such trace 
minerals as cobalt, copper, iodine, 
iron manganese and zinc; and antibi- 
otics and arsenicals are all commonly 
added to so-called ‘simplified corn- 
soybean meal’ rations.” 

In rations such as these, fewer 
crude sources of many of the nutri- 
ents required by swine are used, ex- 
plained Dr. Nesheim, and a more ex- 
acting job of formulation must be 
done to insure that the nutritional 
requirements of the pig are met and 
economical performance is obtained. 

In 1959, researchers at Purdue Uni- 
versity compared rations used in 1909 
and 1959. The ration description and 
performance obtained are summarized 
in the accompanying table. 

“This Purdue University demon- 


tor money daily. 


LONGHORN HORIZONTAL 
PELLET COOLERS 


STRAIGHT LINE DESIGN of air flow assures you uniform, 
efficient, overall cooling. Air drawn through the Longhorn 
Horizontal passes through each layer of evenly distributed 
pellets with no zigging or zagging to build up resistance 
and yield poor cooling results . . . 
applied from end to end and side to side. 


NO BAFFLING BAFFLES to forget to set, because none are 
needed! The Longhorn Horizontal is the most economical 
cooler on the market because it was designed with effi- 
ciency, ease of operation and low maintenance in mind. 
Give us a chance to show you how the Longhorn Horizontal 
can save you production dollars . . 
competitors! There’s a Longhorn near you saving the opera- 


the same force of air is 


. or ask some of your 


WRITE NOW FOR COMPLETE COOLER INFORMATION 


Name 


a 


. BOX 4176 e 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Purdue Comparison of Rations 
1959 
Corn, soybean meal, 
1909 dicaicium phosphate, 


Corn, wheat middlings, 
linseed meal, ground 
limestone, iodized salt 


Ration 


ground limestone, iodized 
salt plus added vitamins, 
minerals and antibiotics 


Average initial weight, Ib. 
Average final weight, Ib. ... 
Number of days to 200 Ib. 
Average daily gain, Ib. 
GO 
Feed cost/Ib. gain 


44 44 
199 199 
135 
1.15 1.7 (49% more) 
4.25 3.20 (25% less) 
9.0c (21% less) 


stration dramatically illustrates the 

that has been made in our 
knowledge of the nutrition of swine,” 
said Dr. Nesheim. “Ration formula- 
tion has changed from determining 
which combination of ingredients pro- 
duces the best results to that of sci- 
entifically compounding rations to 
properly meet the pig’s requirements 
for the various nutrients. 


Use Certain Ingredients 

“This is accomplished by either 
using specific ingredients which pro- 
vide certain nutrients as determined 
by analysis or by the addition of spe- 
cific nutrients such as riboflavin, nia- 
cin, pantothenic acid, trace minerals, 
or even amino acids.” 

He added that today’s corn-soybean 
meal rations for 8-week-old pigs prop- 
erly supplemented with vitamins, min- 
erals and antibiotics are little im- 
proved by the addition of so-called 
“unidentified factor” sources such as 
dried whey, fish solubles, dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, and so on. 

With the excellent performance 
being obtained from rations formu- 
lated to supply all nutrients known 
to be required by the pig, the ques- 
tion of where do we go from here in 
swine nutrition research is frequently 
raised, commented Dr. Nesheim. 

“The major emphasis in swine nu- 
trition research has been piaced on 
the growing pig (30-100 lb.). Amino 
acid, B vitamin, calcium, phosphorus 
and other requirements have largely 
been determined in this growth peri- 
od. 

“Now, additional work on amino 
acid-energy relationships, mineral in- 
ter-relationships and influence of en- 
ergy content of diet on nutrient re- 
quirements, among other things, re- 
quire study. 

“There is room for pushing research 
emphasis to both the younger and 
older pig. Earlier weaning requires 
more specific nutritional knowledge 
concerning 10 to 12 Ib. pigs. And in- 


formation concerning the require- 
ments of these very young pigs for 
the various nutrients and factors in- 
fluencing their availability from com- 
monly used ingredients is needed. 

“Information regarding factors in- 
fluencing feed consumption by early 
weaned pigs is also needed,” Dr. Nes- 
heim continued. “Also, a study of nu- 
trient requirements for finishing hogs 
with emphasis placed on carcass ef- 
fects as well as rate of gain and feed 
conversion is needed. Much of the 
protein requirement data during this 
phase of feeding are based on growth 
studies only.” 

Dr. Nesheim concluded his talk by 
pointing out that some other existing 
research problems include the influ- 
ence of nutrition early in life on per- 
formance and carcass composition, 
nutritional requirements for repro- 
duction, nutrition and foetal death 
losses, and energy values of various 
ingredients for swine. 


Montana Fe. eed Men 


Sponsor Scholarship 


BOZEMAN, MONT.—Paul E. Funk 
of Roundup, a senior in animal indus- 
try at Montana State College, is the 
first recipient of a newly established 
$100 scholarship provided by the 
Montana Feed Manufacturers & Deal- 
ers Assn. 

Besides the cash scholarship, Mr. 
Funk’s name will be engraved on a 
plaque provided by the association 
and to be on permanent display at the 
college. Each year’s scholarship win- 
ner will have his name engraved on 
the plaque. 

Formal presentation of the plaque 
will be made Feb. 5 at Bozeman dur- 
ing the annual meeting of the Mon- 
tana feed group. 

The scholarship is awarded on the 
basis of scholastic attainment and 
promise in the recipient’s chosen field 
of work. 


charge. 
controls mixing, dis- 

» throttle and flow from 

thre equal or unequal compart- 


MOUNTED ON YOUR TRUCK 


7 ton capacities in 
tandard boxes or custom built 


top available. Your name 


on sides and back. MOU 


187 5 
5187 


) "Ail the Fedtures at an Unmatchable Price 


UNLOADS ANYWHERE! Deliver bulk feed and grain at 

N rates up to 6 ton in 10-15 minutes into any bin. Does not 

\ break pelleted or crumblized feeds. Low-level discharge, 

. 270-degree swinging auger, swing spout. Choice of 

flexible shaft drive on discharge auger or new uni- 

versal with gear box drive. Complete hydraulic 
motor drive slightly extra. 


COMBINATION 
BAG-OR-BULK BODY 


ter 2% ton Here's the ideal Ideal for feed dealers who want 
tandem box for feed milla and elevators for to haul either bags or bulk. Do not 
+ a available Four small loads and to come to the break pellets or crumblized feeds. 
= compartments. Choice of flex- 2 during peak or dur- Fast unloading. Easy loading on the 

shaft or gear box drive. Hy- ing wet weather. It’s a natural for farm with &” or dia. 
draulic drive extra. large and itry operations, special carrier. Permits filling box 
As low Removable hopper bottom. Vinyl 


GEORGE, IOWA 
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ads into har 
i 4 City BULK FEED BOX PICK-UP BULK BOX 
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Your customers depend on you for feeds that provide maxi- 
mum health protection for their animals. You can offer this 
protection, without increasing your mineral inventory, by usin 
Sterling Swine Supermix Blusalt in place of plain salt. Sterling 
Swine Supermix is fortified with extra zinc to protect against 
Parakeratosis, and contains six other vital trace minerals as 
well. Thus one fine product provides a proper trace-mineral 
balance for all swine feeds—pre-starter, starter, sow and fat- 
tening feeds. For mixing data, guaranteed analysis and other | 
formula service, contact International Salt Company's Farm & i 
ri Feed Department, Clarks Summit, Pa. District offices: Boston, 
‘ Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Newark, New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis. 


§ Service and research are the extras a 
STERLING SALT 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY « CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


ASSOCIATION 


i 
| 
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ANOTHER ELEVATOR BY HOGENSON. . . 
HAMAR CO-OP ELEVATOR CO. 
HAMAR, N.D. 


Hogenson Construction Co. 


722 FLOUR EXCHANGE MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


EGGS... 


MORE 
MORE MEAT! 
with 
ANDERSON’S 


HI-LO-MATIC 


Hanging 
Waterer 


THE HI-LO-MATIC gives a new surge 

of water each time the water level is low- E / 4 

ered. This fresh water makes your birds 
ELECTRICALLY OPERATED 


drink more, thus causing greater feed con- WATER VALVE 
version. 


*% EASY TO RAISE—in just 60 seconds—no more rusty stand 


adjustment buried in litter. Entire length raises. 


* EASY TO ADJUST—any heig::t—for birds of all sizes—makes 


house-cleaning easy. 


% EASY TO CLEAN—normal surge of water flushes out trough— 


nothing to disassemble—just remove plugs and sweep out. 


* DELIVERS MORE FRESH WATER—automatic valve keeps 


water fresh—more profits with healthier birds. 


NO SPILLING—no overturned 


troughs—stable, will not over- 
. turn when/if crowded by panicy 
birds. 


10-YEAR GUARANTEE 
GALVANIZED OR PORCELAINIZED 


For more information, 
write or wire: 


/ ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
Box 1052 MElIrose 9-2411 © Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


‘A Good Incentive Makes a Good 
Contract,’ Says Dealer Feeding 
80,000 Layers, Million Broilers 


By Frank M. Simison 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Management of one of the nation’s 
largest feed dealer operations whole- 
heartedly believes a contract is not a 
good one without a good incentive, 
and this conviction has had more than 
a little to do with the growth and 
success of Cauble’s Hatchery, Inc., 
Pekin, Ind. 

Cauble’s has a total of about 80,000 
layers in contract feeding programs 
and expects to have 1-1% million 
broilers on feed, also under contract. 


The company serves broiler and egg 
producers within a radius of 50 miles 
of Pekin, a town of 600 population 
25 miles northwest of Louisville, Ky. 
Ralston Purina Co. last year rated 
Cauble’s as its fifth largest dealer. 

“As we look at it, contracting is 
nothing but a good, sound agreement 
between two parties,” said M. Loraine 
Cauble, the firm’s vice president and 
son of Murray Cauble, president. 

“The big difference here is that we 
think no contract is any good without 
a good incentive. Cauble incentives 
are based purely on performance; 
that is, feed conversion into poultry 
weight or eggs. These are the things 
we can control; price we cannot con- 
trol. Our incentives are always tied 
in that way. If a grower uses less 
feed to achieve results, this is to his 
interest and ours as well. 


“We have a stated scale for every 
contract, whether it covers broilers 
or layers. Every contract has a clause 
whereby the better job a grower 
does, the better he gets paid. And 
since we began using contracts, the 
feed conversion figures of our growers 
have improved every month. Many 
authorities say that we, together with 
our growers, are doing the finest job 
of efficient feed conversion in the 
American broiler industry.” 

Egg Contracts 

Cauble eggs are produced under 
egg contracts which call for the grow- 
ers to be paid by the dozen as the 
eggs are produced each week. At the 
end of the laying year bonuses are 
paid, based on conversion (pounds of 
feed per dozen eggs) on the year’s 
production. Contract layers are kept 
in production only 12-13 months. 

Cauble’s furnishes the layers and 
feed, and the growers supply every- 
thing else. “The deal usually averages 
out about 50-50 as to cost,” Loraine 
Cauble related. “The producers have 
as many dollars invested in equip- 
ment and housing as we do in pullets 
by the time they are ready to lay.” 

Eggs from contract growers are 
picked up at the farms and delivered 
to Smitherman Hatcheries at Moores- 
ville, Ind. They are not graded before 


| ORIGINAL MILL—Caubie’s original 


the pickup, but are washed and 
sprayed at the farm, then graded and 
candled at Mooresville. 


Replacements 

“Replacement pullets for the con- 
tract-laying operation are raised on 
our own company-affiliated farms,” 
explained Mr. Cauble. “We like to 
have them under our personal super- 
vision. One of these farms is owned 
by my father, the other by E. D. Ep- 
person, company credit manager.” 

Cauble’s specifies a minimum house 
of 3,000 birds for its layers, with a 
top of 10,000. The company has two 
houses of 7,000 and one of 10,000. The 
cage houses are all alike, to provide 
a uniform operation. 

Mr. Cauble says the broiler con- 
tract which the company uses was 
quoted originally during a poultry 
convention in Atlanta, Ga. “But we 
have remodeled it to fit our needs,” 
he added. 

Last summer the Caubles were 
placing about 80,000 broiler chicks a 
week. And they anticipated then that 
the figure would go up to about 140,- 
000. This would mean a peak of 1-1% 
million birds on feed. 


Flock Servicing 

Loraine Cauble is the company’s 
serviceman for the layer flocks and 
also looks after part of the broilers 
during the peak season. For broiler 
service, the company has a full-time 
man who calls on each of Cauble’s 
130 contracting farms once every two 
weeks. 

“In addition to our poultry service- 
man we have a full time man who 
visits hog and cattle growers in the 
interest of feed sales,” Loraine said. 
“Fifteen percent of our total feed ton- 
nage is in these lines. We handle 
1-1% cars of miscellaneous feed 
weekly. In addition, we sell 20 tons 
of feed which goes mostly to people 


FATHER AND SON—M. Loraine 
Cauble (left), vice president of Cau- 
ble’s Hatchery, Inc., and his father, 
Murray, president, look over corres- 
pondence in Murray’s private office. 


of the structure (shown here) which is now housing the Pekin, Ind., firm’s 
grinding and mixing units and has storage space for 20,000 bu. of grain. Also 


shown are two of Cauble’s five bulk trucks. 


i We're proud to have been 
selected to build the Hamar 
i? your needs—frame or fire- 
| 
proof construction — let's | 
talk over a quality-built job 
WAREHOUSES 
-RESH WATER M. AKES 
Ht 
aS 
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built in the Inte 1800's, is a part 
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ATTENTION! manufacturers 
AND USERS OF FEED EQUIPMENT 


SAVE MONEY! Protect livestock - 
| from “HARDWARE?” disease at 


lowest cost with the STEARNS INDOX V 
Ceramic Plate Magnet.* 


*Mill-Mutual Approved 


Check Stearns quality, specify Stearns and save money. Available in 
a complete range of standard sizes and strengths, 4-inch to 48-inch, 
to fit practically all present designs of hammer mills, roller mills, burr 
stone mills, feed conveyors, choppers, mixers, rotary cutters, and many 
other processing machines. 
Write, wire or call today for a demonstration and price quotation. 
Stearns also builds a complete line of permanent magnet drums, 
grates and pulleys for protection against “hardware” damage. 
Write for these informative bulletins: 
Bulletin 1074F — INDOX V Permanent Plate Magnets 
Bulletin 1021F — INDOX V Permanent Magnet Pulleys 
Bulletin 1052F —INDOX V Permanent Magnet Drums 
Bulletin 1072F — INDOX Permanent Grate Magnets 


ig Profit with Stearns... first in ceramic 
magnet separators for industry. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC PRODUCTS 


SION OF INDIANA GENERAL CORPORAT 


Sues 635 South 28th Street * Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin ‘ 103 


BULK STATION—Cauble’s bulk station on the Monon Railroad in Pekin 
can unload an average of 90-100 tons of feed daily. A 40-ton hopper car can 
be unloaded in 100-120 minutes. Feed is moved from the car by an undertrack 


SG 


screw to an 85-ft. leg, then to a central turnhead. 


supplying eggs for broiler chicks. 
These egg suppliers work under a 
contract paying them so much per 
dozen plus a hatchability clause.” 

Mr. Cauble said the company’s mill- 
ing operation is small “because we 
use nearly all complete feed from 
Purina. Until the last unit of our bulk 
station was complete, we made all of 
our own laying rations.” 

The mill, used mostly for custom 
grinding and mixing, has grain stor- 
age capacity of 20,000 bu. The Cau- 
bles use two 2-ton Kelly-Duplex mix- 
ers which are a part of the original 
Cauble mill built in the late 1800's. 
The mixers are directly connected for 
bulk loading. 

Bulk Station 

The bulk station, engineered and 
erected by U. E. Fitzpatrick & Co., 
Burket, Ind., is a unit of sixteen 15- 
ton steel bins, mounted overhead for 
gravity unloading directly into bulk 
trucks. Hopper cars are unloaded by 
undertrack screw to an 85-ft. leg-and- 
boot assembly and through a turn- 
head, and then by gravity into bins. 

Forty tons of feed can be unloaded 
in 1% hours, and a truck of seven 


tons can be loaded in six minutes. 
Truck scales are under the bins. 

Loraine Cauble is really the 
fourth generation of Caubles in a 
feed or similar business at Pekin. It 
might be said that the Cauble dynas- 
ty began with Loraine’s great grand- 
father, who had a flour mill at Pekin 
in the middle of the 19th century. O. 
L. Cauble, Loraine’s grandfather, and 
present company secretary, and his 
brother ran the original flour mill. 
When it burned, the brothers built a 
new mill, and O. L. managed it as a 
flour mill, with developing lines of 
feed trade, until 1937. The first hatch- 
ery unit was built in 1938. 

“We have been Purina dealers for 
34 years,” Loraine said. “The found- 
ers and leaders of Purina think pretty 
much as we do about things.” 

The Caubles entered contracting in 
the depression years of the mid-30’s. 
“We did the first contracting ever 
done around here at that time,” Lor- 
aine noted. “We put out 400-500 Leg- 
horns, bought from other hatcheries, 
to growers close to town. We supplied 
the feed and paid growers so much 
per head for growing them.” 


Blood Meal, Lysine 
Supplements Improve 


Low Protein Rations 


COLUMBIA, MO. — University of 
Missouri’s Dr. Leland Tribble, swine 
researcher, reports that supplements 
of either lysine or blood meal im- 
proved low protein rations for grow- 
ing pigs in recent tests. 

Dr. Tribble explains that lack of 
lysine, one of the essential amino 
acids, appeared to be the main limit- 
ing factor in a ration containing 
11.5% protein. 

The basic ration used in the test 
contained .44% lysine. When this ra- 
tion was supplemented with extra 
lysine, either by pure lysine or blood 
meal, pigs performed as well or bet- 
ter than those on a 16% protein 
ration. 

Blood meal did not appear to supply 
anything of value beyond increasing 
the amount of lysine in the ration. 

The use of low protein rations sup- 
plemented with lysine is not recom- 
mended for general use at present, 
Dr. Tribble says. Use of blood meal 
might be feasible in some cases but 
manufactured lysine would be too ex- 
pensive. However, the researcher says 


FEED OUTLAY TRIPLED 


ATHENS, GA.— Stephen J. Bran- 
nen, head of the University of Georgia 
extension economics department, re- 
ports that Georgia farmers’ cash out- 
lay for feed tripled from 1948 to 1959. 


a breakthrough on producing lysine 
at less cost might make its use prac- 
tical in the future. 

In another part of the test which 
started with pigs weighing about 50 
pounds, 25% of the soybean oil meal 
in the 16% ration was replaced with 
meat and bone scraps. This increased 
the rate of gain by 10% and increased 
feed efficiency by 9%. 

When 25% of the soybean oil meal 
in the 11.5% ration was replaced with 
meat and bone scraps, pigs gained 9% 
slower and feed efficiency dropped 
4%. 

Dr. Tribble says the reasons for dif- 
ferences in performance from replac- 
ing soybean meal with meat and bone 


scraps were not apparent. Many ex- | 
periments have shown no benefit from | 


replacing soybean oil meal with ani- | 


mal protein. 


You_ Make the 


HOG FEED? 


It’s not enough to just make a better hog feed than your competition 
makes. We believe that you're sincerely interested in making the 
best hog feed possible. 


So, with this in mind, we suggest that you'll be interested 
in what research shows regarding the feeding of thyroprotein 
throughout the life cycle of swine. 


Es Lactating Sows—-200 grams Protamone per ton 
during entire lactation period to wean larger litters 
of heavier pigs. 


& Pig Starter—40 to 80 grams Protamone per ton 

for increased gains (approximately 18%) and 
greater feed efficiency (approximately 9%) 
with both soybean oi! meal and dried skim 
milk diets. 


€ Growing-Finishing—60 to 80 grams Prota- 

mone per ton for accelerated growth rate, 
improved feed efficiency, better market 
finish. 


The above results of thyroprotein feeding are 
factual, established through research by the 
leading colleges and universities in the coun- 
try. So if you’d like additional first-hand in- 
formation, please write today. 


4722 BROADWAY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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gives growers approved 


right up to market time! 


New development in coccidiostats 
requires no withdrawal period .. . 
won't harm layers or farm animals, if 
accidentally eaten . . . provides the 
best protection against all types of 
coccidiosis! 


Zoamix containing Zoalene added to 
your feed formula gives broilers better 
protection against coccidiosis, allows 
greater feed efficiency, allows faster 
weight gains, plus an extra margin of 
safety available in no other coccidiostat! 


Zoamix has been approved for feeding 
to broilers right up to the time they are 
shipped to the market! That means no 
withdrawal period, no need to switch to 
a new feed formula prior to shipment, 


and the grower can act fast to market 
his birds at the most profitable time. 


Zoamix will not injure laying hens and 
other farm animals if accidentally fed 
to them. It’s safe to mix with any chick 
starter or broiler mix without affecting 
the ingredients, nutrients, or other addi- 
tives in the formula. It’s safe for mill 
workers or growers to handle. 


And best of all, Zoamix is unexcelled as 
a coccidiostat. In fact, feed manufac- 
turer’s research laboratory tests show 
Zoamix is superior to eight of nine 
leading coccidiostats . . . and equally as 
effective as the other one—yet superior 
to that one in feed conversion and rate 
of gain, as shown in the following table: 


RATE OF GAIN 
AND FEED CONVERSION COMPARISONS 


Zoalene* Compared with 
Following Coccidiostats A 


E 


Number of 29 
Comparative Tests 


5 


Zoalene Superior for 
Weight Goins 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Weight Gains 


No Difference in 
Weight Goins 


Zoalene Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


NUMBER OF TESTS IN WHICH: 


Other Coccidiostat Superior for 
Feed Conversion 


No Difference in 
Feed Conversion 


*the active ingredient in Zoamix 


Zoamix is available now in commercial quantities at centrally located points 
throughout the country. Write Dow for assistance in labeling, or for technical 
help. The address: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemicals Sales 


Department, Midland, Michigan. See “The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries” on NBC-TV 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Credit Big Factor 
In Adjustment of 
Agriculture in S.E. 


“During the 1960’s, credit agencies 
of the nation will play a more im- 
portant role in the adjustment of ag- 
riculture than ever before in history.” 

Dr. C. E. Bishop, head, department 
of agricultural economics, North 
Carolina State College, uttered that 
statement in an address before a 
meeting of the Association of Bank 
Agricultural Representatives in Blow- 
ing Rock, N.C. And he followed it 
with reasons why he has that opinion: 
@ “Capital requirements for efficient 
farming in the future will be greater 
than at any time in history. 

@ “Credit policies will have an im- 
portant effect upon the rate at which 
farmers adjust their operations to 
take advantage of their economic op- 
portunities. 

@ “Farmers, bankers, farm leaders 
and agricultural businessmen must 
decide what kind of agriculture we 
shall have during the 1960's.” 

Dr. Bishop was talking about the 
financial needs of agriculture—spe- 
cifically those of North Carolina and 
other states in the Southeast—-to cope 
with a problem which he sees as one 
of giving “our farm people levels of 
living that are enjoyed by non-farm 
people.” 

$10,000 a Year? 

He asked this question in the title 
of his talk: “Can farmers in the 
Southeast earn $10,000 a year?” 

Dr. Bishop believes farmers must 
greatly improve production efficiency 
if they hope to approach incomes re- 
ceived by nonfarm families. This 
means bigger farms and fewer farm- 
ers; “the use of science through the 
development of new technology and 
the adoption of sound business prin- 
ciples for more efficient production 
and marketing,” and “a much higher 
level of management will be re- 
quired.” 

Although an increase in farm unit 
size is at the heart of efficiency bet- 


What you’ 
should know 


about DOG 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog' Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph weirs & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 844 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by wELLs; provides full 
size, full color product photos . . 

ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses . 

ingredient breakdown . . . and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to quality of all and 


purchases. 
They're F FRE just write to 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOVRCE OF THE BEST FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


terment, Dr. Bishop says, “Bigness 
alone will not solve our problems. . . . 
Additional investment without addi- 
tional sales can be defeating. If we 
are to have an efficient adjustment, 
we will find it necessary to increase 
purchases and sales as well as to in- 
crease investment.” 
Illustrations 

To partly illustrate his opinion, Dr. 
Bishop cited the experiences of three 
families with which North Carolina 
State College has been working in 
farm development since 1954. 

“The net income for these three 
families combined in 1954 was 
$4,000,” Dr. Bishop related. “In 1959 
it was almost $23,000. Since 1954, the 
investment on these farms has in- 
creased threefold. During this period 
the cash purchases of these farms in- 
creased from $15,000 to $71,500. This 
means suppliers of these farm fami- 
lies increased their business by about 
$56,500, or almost 400% during this 
period. The sales of farm products 


Approximate Size of Unit Necessary to Yield a Return of $7,500 for Labor 
and Management on Family Farm with 1.5 Man Equivalents of Labor 


Type of farm 
Grade Commer- Feeder Tobacco, Tobacco, 
A cial cattle corn, corn, 
Item Unit dairy layers Broilers and corn hogs cotton 
Return to labor 
& management dollars 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 7,500 
Size of unit acres or animals 53 7,000 280,000 260 7.4 acres 10.5 acres 
100 acres 100 acres 
40 sows 25 acres 
Total 
investment (000) dollars 100° 35 40 86t 804 
Total sales (000) dollers 33 4! 16 55 36 25 
Production 10,000 240 70 1,800 Ib. 1,800 Ib. 
per unit Ib. eggs bu. 70 bu. 70 bu. 


16 pigs 625 Ib. 


*Approximately 40% of this investment is for land (cropland and pasture). 

*This includes $19,000 in cropland but excludes the investment of approximately $19,000 in 
feeder cattle. 

tApproximately 40% of this investment is for land (cropland and pasture). 

{Approximately 42% of this investment is for land (cropland). 


during the same period increased 
from $16,000 to $83,000. 
“Assuming that the same process- 


ing and marketing functions were 
performed on these commodities as 
on our average farm, the volume of 


Propositions that look good on paper may not work out 
quite as well on people! 

Before you invest in bulk equipment, ask “How am I going 
to keep customers coming back? 


The answer may be, not bulk at all, but feed in burlap bags 
with a return-bag program! Customers send their bags back to 
you...naturally buy from you, too! Again and again, regularly. 


THE BURLAP COUNCIL 
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business generated by this farm de- 
velopment program for these three 
farms was $166,500. Multiply this 
type of growth by several thousand 
farms and you see the opportunities 
open to the farm supply segments of 
our economy and to the firms mar- 
keting farm products as our farms 
make adjustments. The development 
of these farms emphasizes the poten- 
tial that exists for agricultural de- 
velopment in our region.” 
How Big? 

Now, then, how big should a farm 
be? More specifically, in the words 
of Dr. Bishop, “What size of farm 
business is likely to be required dur- 
ing the 1960’s in order to give our 
farm families a return for their re- 
sources that is commensurate with 
the return received by comparable 
nonfarm families.” 


The accompanying table helps an- 
swer that question. Dr. Bishop ex- 


plains that the size of business sug- 
gested for farmers in the table “is 
much larger than is typical of North 
Carolina farms. Nevertheless, the es- 
timates are quite consistent with 
estimates recently released by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
commercial farms in the U.S. as a 
whole. One research scientist recent- 
ly estimated that the average invest- 
ment per commercial farm for the 
U.S. as a whole in 1970 will be ap- 
proximately $90,000.” 

Dr. Bishop notes that the average 
wage in nonfarm industries in 1970 
likely will exceed $2.50 per hour. The 
table—which in each case assumes 
that the farm is family owned and 
operated and that there are 15 man 
equivalents of labor on the farm— 
shows estimates of investment and 
volume of business necessary to yield 
$2.50 an hour for labor and manage- 
ment on family farms for some farm- 
ing systems found in North Carolina. 


The goal of North Carolina State 
agricultural economics specialists in 
planning each farm situation was a 
return of $7,500 for family labor and 
management and a return of 6% on 
capital invested in the farm. 

Of the six types of farms included 
in the table, the grade A dairy farm 
requires the greatest total invest- 
ment. Much lower investment figures 
are shown for commercial layer, broil- 
er and feeder cattle operations. 

Dr. Bishop says the growing need 
for large farm unit investments pro- 
vides a challenge to credit agencies 
to devise new methods of financing 
farm adjustments. He also believes 
credit agencies will be expected to 
provide more management services 
because the demand for professional 
management help is likely to con- 
tinue to grow as farmers strive for 
higher yields and for more efficient 
production and as farm operations 
become more complex. 
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DO YOU PREFER TO SELL YOURSELF? 


If you want facts, not sales pitch, they are quickly available to 
you. Just write the Burlap Council. Separation of ingredients in 
bulk is negligible in burlap... breakage and loss in transit practically 
eliminated by use of burlap bags. Other practical advantages, too, like 
freeing your working capital so it can work for you, instead of being 

frozen in huge capital investment. Form your own judgment...on 


facts. Write today. 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Keeping 
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USDA Study Describes 


Egg Marketing System 


WASHINGTON—The present sys- 
tem of egg marketing in Los Angeles 
encourages efficiency and stability in 
marketing operations, according to a 
report issued by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. The pricing system 
used in the market tends to fix dis- 
tributors’ margins, to remove incen- 
tives for speculative trading, and to 
encourage dealers to concentrate on 
effective egg merchandising. 

Marketing researchers of USDA’s 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
found, however, that the organization 
and operations of the market could be 
improved. The report issued recently 
lists several recommendations that 
should be considered by egg producers 
and distributors and others concerned 
with the operation of the market. 

Some of these recommendations 
may also be of interest to producers 
and distributors who are concerned 
with improving egg marketing opera- 
tions in other cities. The study is part 
of a program of continuing research 
aimed at improving organization and 
operation of markets for farm prod- 
ucts. 

A free copy of the report, “The 
Los Angeles Egg Market,” Marketing 
Research Report No. 440 can be ob- 
tained from the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


— 


Egg Short Course 


TIFTON, GA.—An “Egg Produc- 
tion “short course’ will be held Nov. 
22 at Abraham Baldwin Agricultural 
College in Tifton, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Dean T. M. 
Cordell, short course director. 

The agricultural extension service 
will assist with the short course. Reg- 
istration will start at 9:30 a.m. and 
the program at 10 am. 

First speaker on the program will 
be Dr. Clyde Driggers, head of the 
poultry department of the University 
of Georgia, discussing “The Future 
for Commercial Egg Producers,” 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Lime Crest 
Research Laboratory 


Many well-known companies in the 
feed industry regularly rely on us 
for... 


= Chemical Analyses 

= Vitamin Assays 

= Drug Assays 

= Spectrographic Analyses 

= Chick Feeding Experiments 
= Formula Reviews 


= Consultation 


Write today for our schedule of 
charges . . . keep it on hand for 
ready reference. 


Line Crest 


FEED SERVICE DIVISION 
R.D. 1, Box 67, Newton, WN. J. 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORP 


OF AMERICA 
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hold their edge and cut cleaner. 


the Hammer Division. 


Telephone: MIDWAY 6-9456 


LONGER LIFE WITH THE PACAL 
HAMMER DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Pacal offers a wide variety of types and styles of hammers 
to give you more hours of quality grinding and save on 
replacement costs. Pacal Hammers sharpen as they wear, 


NEW ... Ask for Pacal’s Abrasive Resistant BORALLOY-350 steel 
sheets and plates for severe production applications. Call or write 


J PAPER, CALMENSON & CO. 
Sool (As County Road B and Walnut Street + Saint Paul 13, Minnesota 


Illinois Tests Favor 


Grinding, Rolling 
High-Moisture Corn 


URBANA, ILL. — Both rolled and 
ground high-moisture corn produced 
faster and more efficient gains than 
shelled corn in Illinois tests, Dr. A. 
L. Neumann, University of Illinois 
beef cattle scientist announced. 

At the same time, Dr. Neumann 
cautioned farmers that workers pre- 
pared the corn at feeding time. If 
they had rolled and ground the corn 
at ensiling time, results might not 
have been the same. 

The tests compare feeding values 
of rolled, ground and shelled high- 
moisture corn of excellent quality. 
The corn averaged 31% moisture. 

Workers fed the corn, with pro- 
tein supplement, hay and a mineral 
supplement, to heifer calves. 

Results showed that heifers receiv- 
ing rolled corn made the highest daily 
gains—1.72 lb. per head. Heifers on 
ground corn ranked second with gains 
of 1.58 Ib. daily, while heifers re- 
ceiving shelled corn scored average 
daily gains of 1.55 Ib. 

Dr. Neumann gave two reasons 
why the heifers did not make faster 


FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS COMPAAT 


Needed Wherever 
There Is a Flock 
of Chickens 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


IN DEMAND EVERYWHERE... ALL OF THE TIME 


PILOT BRAND knows no season. It’s a best seller the 
year ‘round. Poultry raisers have learned that this 
ideal eggshell material helps them get more eggs... 
eggs with stronger shells...eggs that bring top prices 
in the market. 


Constant demand for PILOT BRAND means steady 
sales and profits for you. And we help to bring more 
and more business your way with powerful national 
advertising. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is uniformly pure calcium 
carbonate... kiln-dried...costs less per usable 
pound. Stock it—display it—promote it! 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Mobile, Alabama 


gains: (1) They were fairly fat when 
they started the test; and (2) rain 
dampened the feed several times, 
since it was fed in uncovered outside 
bunks. 

The latter undoubtedly reduced 
feed intake. Heifers receiving rolled 
and ground corn ate 13.4 and 12.1 
lb., respectively, of corn daily. Heif- 
ers on shelled corn ate 14 Ib. daily. 


Improved Feed Efficiency 


Most important, however, was the 
improvement in feed efficiency that 
grinding and rolling caused. Heifers 
receiving ground corn required only 
618 Ib. of feed per 100 lb. of gain. 
Heifers eating rolled corn took 636 
lb., while heifers on shelled corn 
needed 757 Ib. 

Feed costs followed the same trend. 
Heifers on shelled corn had the high- 
est cost—$21 91 for every 100 Ib. of 


gain. Heifers receiving rolled corn . 


had the lowest cost, $19.85—a differ- 
ence of $2.06. 

The ground corn produced gains 
costing $20.09, or $1.82 less than 
those on shelled corn. 

Dr. Neumann says these costs do 
not include grinding or rolling 
charges or the cost of the mineral 
supplement. He firmly believes, how- 
ever, that results of this test indi- 
cate that grinding and rolling pay. 

According to this test, grinding 
added 35¢ and rolling 32¢ cwt. to the 
value of high-moisture shelled corn. 
If hogs follow the cattle, grinding or 
rolling would be less beneficial, said 
Dr. Neumann. 

Rolled corn in this test was pre- 
pared daily, as fed, with a mill with 
corrugated rollers. The ground corn 
was put through a hammermill with 
a %-in. screen. 

Previous tests show that fattening 
cattle do not digest 5-10% of the 
shelled corn in their rations. That is 
why Dr. Neumann and associates un- 
dertook this test—to see whether 
grinding and rolling would reduce 
these losses. 


Molasses Terminal 


Under Construction 


OMAHA, NEB. — Missouri Valley 
Terminals, Inc., has purchased a 25- 
acre site fronting on the Missouri 
River here for construction of a mo- 
lasses terminal. 

Previous owner of the site was 
Union Stock Yards Co. and an- 
nouncement of the sale was made 
jointly by Harry B. Coffee, president 
of Union Stock Yards, and Charles 
E. Fernald, chairman of the board of 
Chemical Barge Lines, parent com- 
pany of Missouri Valley Terminals. 

Cost of the site, which has a two- 
thousand-foot river frontage, was 
$175,000, Mr. Fernald said. 

Dredging has been completed and 
construction of a molasses terminal 
will begin soon. It will be leased to 
National Molasses Company of Ore- 
land, Pa., and will have storage capac- 
ity of 70,000 barrels. 


ROLLED OATS 


GROUND OAT GROATS 
FEEDING OATMEAL FLOUR 
PULVERIZED WHITE OATS 

PULVERIZED FEED OATS 

HY-QUALITY OATMILL FEED 

REGROUND OAT FEED 

COARSE GROUND OATS 


WERTZ FEED PRODUCTS 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Phone 20545 


Buy end Soll 
through 
WANT ADS 
FEEDSTUFFS 
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She won't know the difference but you willl 


when you replace high-cost skim milk with Borden’s low-cost new Hi-Fat MRB° 


New Hi-Fat MRB, a development of Borden’s Nutrition Research 
Laboratory and Test Farm at Elgin, Illinois, now gives you more 
mixing flexibility than ever before in the preparation of economical 
calf milk replacers, calf starters and other specialty feeds that call 
for high fat content. 


In addition to its palatable and highly-digestible whey solubles 
and soy flakes, the New MRB formula contains choice white grease 
to bring the fat level up to 15%. By having your extra source of 
animal fats evenly dispersed in a product that flows freely and 
mixes easily you can actually cut down on mixing time as well as 
your product inventory. 


Borden’s Hi-Fat MRB—as well as the regular MRB formula — 
are the only Milk Replacer Bases available to the industry. They 
are both higher than dry skim milk or buttermilk in protein, gross 


energy values and vitamins. Yet, in spite of their nutritional supe- 
riority, Hi-Fat MRB and MRB are significantly lower in price than 
other milk nutrient sources. 


Both MRB formulas are free-flowing, easily mixed and readily 
suspended when your calf milk replacers are reconstituted with 
water. Mix after mix, you'll find the MRB formulas consistently 
superior products that wil! fit all your formulation requirements 
for high-quality milk nutrients at a low cost. 


orden’s feed supplements divieien 
350 Madison Avenue + New York 17, N.Y. 


Better products through Borden research 


Replace high-cost milk nutrients in all your specialty feeds with low-cost MRB and Hi-Fat MRB — Calf Milk Replacers - Calf and Pig Starters - Dog and Cat Foods - Mink and Fish Feeds 
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Production, Service Improved 
By Expanding Wisconsin Firm 
With More Storage, Equipment 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


An extensive mill remodeling pro- 
gram has made it possible for Gar- 
ver’s Supply Co., Inc., Madison, Wis., 
to store ingredi- 
ents and distribute 
more of its feed 
production in bulk. 

“I look for con- 
siderable expan- 
sion of our feed 
business during 
the next few years, 
and we now have 
the room to han- 
dle such expan- 
sion,”. says J. R. 
Garver, who heads 
the company operating a feed mill 
converted from a large beet sugar 
manufacturing plant 30 years ago. 

“Much of the new equipment we 
have installed, particularly in bin 
storage, scale, hammermill and mixer 
categories, was purchased with this 
expansion in mind. 

“Our new equipment enables us to 
produce more feed daily and to serve 
customers better. Through our re- 
modeling program and_ increased 
service, we have also been able to 
enlarge our sales territory consid- 
erably.” 

Production capacity of the Garver 


J. Garver 


CONTROL VALVES—Demonstrated 
here is the operation of control valves 
for bin gates and hydraulic motors. 
Ingredients are moved to weigh hop- 
per for batch weighing, into horizon- 
tal screw (below), into an elevator 
and then into mixer. 


plant is estimated at 25 carloads in 
a two-shift day. 

Much of the additional storage 
space comes from the installation of 
12 Lemanco steel ingredient bins in- 
side the mill. These square, steel bins 
hold 15 tons each and extend from 
first through the second to the third 
floor. They are filled by one of two 
Sprout-Waldron pneumatic air sys- 
tems through a Hayes & Stolz dis- 
tributor on the roof of the mill build- 
ing. A system of elevators and augers 
is used to fill bins in other sections 
of the building. 

The other pneumatic air system is 
used for unloading rail cars and 
trucks and for loading trucks. As 
feed ingredients come to the mill by 
truck and rail (three railroads serve 
the plant) they are conveyed into 12 
outside Butler bins. Six of the bins 
hold 30 tons each, and six hold 11 
tons each. 

Weigh House 

A weigh house connected with the 
ingredient tank station is equipped 
with a Howe scale and a Sprout- 
Waldron 40-ft. elevator leg. Most of 
these tanks are used for storing in- 
gredients, but two contain finished 
feeds to be shipped to dealers in the 
100-mile area served by the Garver 
company. 

Also outside the big plant are three 
35-ton Butler tanks for grain stor- 
age. This set of tanks is serviced by 
another 40-ft. Sprout-Waldron eleva- 


DISTRIBUTOR CONTROL—Garver 
employee operates distributor control 
for 12 steel bins inside the mill. 


MON 


EXAMPLE OF MODERNIZATION — This hopper scale and sacking area 
shows how Garver’s Supply Co. has expanded and modernized its feed plant 
at Madison, Wis. The Howe hopper scale equipped with hydraulic power is 
one of many items of equipment recently installed, 


AERIAL VIEW—This view of the rear of the Garver’s a Co. plant at 
Madison, Wis., shows the many outside storage bins erected by the firm. A 
new scale and scale house may be seen at the far left near 12 ingredient stor- 
age tanks. To the right of those tanks are a small building for fish solubles 
storage, a grain drier and grain bins and cribs. Some of the company’s build- 
ing and land space is leased to a machinery firm and a trucking company, 
which explains why many truck trailers and cabs are shown. 


tor leg. Attached also is a Shanzer 
grain drier. 

A great deal of grain is used in the 
manufacture of some types of Garver 
feeds, so storage facilities are neces- 
sarily extensive. In addition to the 
Butler tanks just mentioned, there 
are 35 storage bins inside the plant. 
Also, there are 20 outside corn stor- 
age cribs, each with 1,000 bu. capac- 
ity, and a large V-type wooden bin 
with drag which has corn storage ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bu. The feed plant 
can handle cob corn or it can shell 
corn. 

Near the rail siding, a large square 
storage building holds 40 tons of fish 
solubles. 


Grinding Equipment 

This feed manufacturing firm has 
an array of feed grinding equipment. 
A portable Feed King hammermill is 
used to grind hay outdoors for the 
firm’s sheep pellet feed. Mr. Garver 
reports that outside grinding of hay 
reduces dust and fire hazards. 

Inside the plant are three other 
hammermills. One is a 75 hp. Feed 
King. Others include a 50 h.p. Anglo 
American (Daffin) and a 50 h.p. Bry- 
ant. 

For weighing ingredients in batch- 
es, the firm recently installed a Howe 
hopper scale. Hydraulic motors are 
used in the batching system. 

Ingredients are conveyed to the 
weigh hopper, then dropped into a 
screw and are elevated to the mixer. 

A wide variety of feeds is made 
at the Garver mill—more than 75 
registered brands. 


Pelleting Equipment 

Garver’s has a 50 h.p. California 
pellet mill and a California cooler 
and crumblizer. Pellets are elevated 
to the third floor where they pass 
over a California scalper. Then the 
pellets are transported by air into 
various storage bins. Some pellets are 
bagged with Richardson automatic 
equipment. However, a large percent- 
age of the firm’s pellet volume is now 
in bulk form. 

In addition, the Garver firm has a 


50 h.p. Western pellet mill, equipped 
with a tank cooler. This machine is 
used principally for pelleting steer 
feed and dog food. 

There are two dust collectors above 
the plant roof—one is for the mixers 
and the other is for the hammermills. 

Five batch mixers include two 2- 
ton Anglo American (Daffin), one 
Allied (Waupaca) Super Blend, a 
Burton 1-ton mixer used for mixing 
minerals and a half-ton McClellan 
which is used for making the firm’s 


premix. 

Molasses blending equipment in- 
cludes a Strong-Scott, a Wenger and 
an Anglo American. Since a large 
percentage of the firm’s feed produc- 
tion is in dairy rations, the molasses 
equipment is in almost constant op- 
eration during a normal two-shift 
day. 

The firm uses eight Draver feeders 
on the second floor for dairy feed 
manufacture. These feeders are set to 
measure out ingredients for various 
registered dairy feeds and automati- 
cally provide them to the mixers as 
needed. 

During the past year, a 50-ft., 50- 
ton Howe scale and weigh house were 


INSPECTION DOOR — Each of the 
12 inside storage bins has an inspec- 
tion door on the. second-floor level 
(shown here) and another on top. 


INSIDE STORAGE—Third floor view shows top of Lemanco bins which ex- 
tend upward from the first floor. These square, steel bins hold 15 tons each 
and are filled by one of two Sprout-Waldron pneumatic air systems through 
a Hayes & Stolz distributor on the roof of the mill building. 
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(diethylstilbestrol premix) 


BEEF GAIN BOOSTER 


398 college tests prove Stilbosol feeders | 
get back an average of $11.57 for every 


- $1 invested in this proved gain booster. 
al 6 years of tests show... 
Stilb ff at 
ilbosol pays off ata 

| 

Number Gain Based on Current Prices a 

Six years ago, Stilbosol was made available to 

Compared | Animal Animal lnvested cattle feeders fattening cattle for market. By using 

this new beef gain booster, cattlemen were prom- 

| ised an extra 15% daily gain on 10% less feed. 

td (Fattening Ration) 105 19% | 10% | $6.94 | $0.6 $11.57 j How is this promise holding up? Take a good 

4 : look at the chart. Notice the return per animal, 

) i STILBESTROL : return per dollar investment, extra gain, and feed | 
yo Mg. Oral) savings. Note, too, that these are averages and 
(Growing Ration) 58 12% 10% | $5.63 $0.60 1.38 dl 
include high-gaining, medium-gaining and low- 
gaining rations. If you feed a high-gaining ration, 
you can expect to better these average figures. 
Thousands of cattlemen have. They continue to do so. 

qi ENZYME 12 1% |} 4% | $305) $203 | $150 

| Three years after its introduction, about three 

| og | st Be | fourths of the cattle fed out for market in the 

ig | United States were being fed fattening rations 

q ) containing Stilbosol. Proof enough that Stilbosol 
TRANQUILIZERS 12 34 1% | $0.90 | $0.75 ) 51.20 i paid off in the feedlot! 

Today, cattlemen are still getting the same in- 

| creased daily gains and the same feed savings per 

_ | pound of gain. In the past six years, an estimated 
ff LIVE RUMEN 3 3% | None | None None ' 40,160,000 head of Stilbosol-fed cattle have been 

4 4 
| slaughtered to feed our growing and beef-hungry 
*Reported at the American Society of Animal Production Meeting, 
November, 1959. Results represent 32 different colleges. 
t Stilbosol is Elanco Products Company's trod. rk for diethylstil | premix which is manufac- 
; . ; tured and sold under exctusive license granted by lowe State College Research Foundation, 
| : inc., under its U.S. Patent No. 2751303. 


After six years, Stilbosol (most thoroughly tested feed additive 
in the world) continues to give most feeders an extra 159%, gain 
on 10% less feed. 


alANGO 


Makers of HYGROMIX® (5. hygroscopicus fermentation products) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin Bic * MICRO-PEN® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY «+ A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY «+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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installed near the plant. The scale 
platform has concrete walls a foot 
thick. Mr. Garver says these walls 
may some day serve as the foundation 
for a loadout feed bin structure. 

The firm also uses quite a volume 
of oats in the manufacture of some 
feeds, particularly pig rations. For 
oats hulling and rolling, the firm has 
a Roskamp huller and roller on the 
first floor. 

For delivering complete feeds and 
concentrates to dealers, the firm has 
a 12-ton, air-type Sprout-Waldron 
bulk truck. Other trucks are used 
for the delivery of bagged feeds. 

Molasses storage at the plant con- 
sists of underground tanks having a 
total capacity of 550 tons. A special 
7-ton bulk truck is used for hauling 
molasses to Garver dealers, many of 
which mix and sell dairy feeds. 

Scratch Feed Operation 


Garver’s scratch feed department, 
located on the first floor, utilizes a 


third- floor Bryant corn cutter. 
Cracked corn drops from the cutter 
to the first floor, travels over an 
aspirator and, along with wheat, en- 
ters a percentage feeder, then goes 
on to automatic Richardson bagging 
equipment. 

Two Universal elevators are used 
in the scratch feed operation. One 
takes materials to the third floor 
cracking bins, and the second takes 
the finished product to storage bins. 

Garver recently installed a second 
Nebraska steam boiler. Mr. Garver 
reports that the two steam plants 
more than adequately handle the 
needs of continuous pellet production 
and heating requirements of the feed 
plant and parts of the building leased 
to a machinery firm and a transpor- 
tation company. 

Garver’s Supply Co. operates with 
about 30 employees, including four 
in the office and three outside sales- 
men. The plant stands on an 18% 
acre site. 


Pellets Out-Perform 
Mash in Broiler Test 


LETHBRIDGE, ALTA. — Pellets 
proved superior to mash in a broiler 
feeding experiment reported recently 
by poultry specialists of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. Research 
centers at L’Assomption, Quebec, 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
and Lethbridge cooperated in the ex- 
periment. Chicks for all tests were 
hatched at the Animal Research In- 
stitute, Ottawa, and shipped to the 
different stations. 

At the research station here, J. H. 
Downs conducted the trials. Mr. 
Downs reported 3,072 birds in the test. 
The birds were divided into 12 pens 
with four of cockerels, four of pullets 
and four of mixed cockerels and pul- 
lets. Two pens of each were on pellets 
and two on mash. At the two other 
stations, the sexes were raised to- 
gether. Whether fed as pellets or 


Ric. 
Ss 


STILL AVAILABLE FOR GOOD DEALERS IN SOME AREAS 


No matter how good your present program is, your 
customers must make money if you are going to be 
permanently successful. To do this in the feed busi- 
ness, a feed dealer must have not only a good feed, 


but also his customers must have good breeding 
stock, good equipment and good housing. Eventual- 
ly someone will sell all four in your area — it 
might as well be you! 


No other major feed company in America has this kind of a program to offer a 


FEED & FARM BUILDINGS Div. 


dealer, WRITE, PHONE or WIRE for DETAILS. 


va 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


mash, the 22% protein ration was 
identical. 

Body weight at 6 weeks, 9 weeks, 
10 weeks and 11 weeks, all showed 
in favor of the pellets, and there was 
a trend for the difference to become 
greater with age. This was true for 
all stations cooperating, with a gain 
difference in favor of pellets of 6.7% 
at 6 weeks, 8.7% at 9 weeks, 88% 
at 10 weeks and 9.6% at 11 weeks. 
That was for the males. The weight 
difference for the female rose to 7.1% 
at 10 weeks, but at 11 weeks it had 
narrowed to 5.3%. 

A point mentioned by Mr. Downs 
is that when sexes were reared to- 
gether the birds were slightly heavier 
than when raised separately. While 
the difference was not great enough 
to be considered significant, it is in- 
teresting in view of the popular no- 
tion that the birds do better when the 
sexes are raised separately. 

From the market quality stand- 
point, there were advantages and dis- 
advantages to the pellet feeding. A 
greater number of pellet-fed birds had 
incomplete back feathering and the 
incidence of breast blisters was great- 
er among males on pellets than on 
mash. Differences in feathering re- 
sulted in 23% of the males on pellets 
being graded B or lower for the dress- 
ing grade factor, compared with only 
8% of the males on mash. For the 
females, there was little difference 
whether they were fed pellets or 
mash. 

Higher incidence of breast blisters 
among pellet-fed birds did not result 
in lower grades for conformation. 
There were no differences between 
mash and pellet-fed birds for fleshing 
grades but the pellet-fed birds were 
graded markedly higher for fat than 
the mash-fed birds. 

The most serious disadvantage from 
the market quality standpoint would 
seem to be incomplete feathering. 
This, suggest research men, presum- 
ably arises from the feather-picking 
habit. Management practices such as 
debeaking could be expected to over- 
come this disadvantage, at least to 
some extent. 


Supervisor 7” Mill 
Operations Named 


VINELAND, N.J.—New supervisor 
of mill operations at Jacob Rubinoff 
Co. is Robert C. Jost, according to 
announcement by E. G. Rwubinoff, 
president. 

Joseph Ciarlante has been promoted 
to the post of assistant supervisor. 
Both will direct the receiving, load- 
ing and production operations of the 
southern New Jersey firm, a subsidi- 
ary of Son-Mark Industries, Philadel- 
phia, the announcement said. 

Mr. Jost has been associated with 
the Rubinoff firm since 1942. He 
started with the firm as a member 
of the carpenters’ crew and moved 
through the ranks to chief of plant 
maintenance. 

Mr. Ciarlante, the new assistant 
mill supervisor, is a 13-year veteran 
at the Rubinoff firm. 

WILL BUILD ROLLER MILL 

BAKER, MONT. — Establishment 
of a new roller mill here is an- 
nounced by Roy McClain and Fred 
Morrow. It is expected that construc- 
tion will begin in early spring. 


| 
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Missouri Group Studies 
Iowa Egg Operations 


SPRINGFIELD, MO.—The Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce is making 
a study of the Iowa quality egg pro- 
gram. “It is believed that southwest 
Missouri can benefit from an educa- 
tional program dealing with the pro- 
duction of quality eggs,” says one 
chamber spokesman. 

An egg survey team sponsored by 
the Chamber of Commerce has spent 
several days in Iowa studying egg 


laying operations. After developments 

} ‘ 2 in the egg producing area have been 
Ralston Purina Adds examined, and recommendations have 
been made, a booklet containing pic- 
»4 Three to Research tures and information of Iowa egg op- 


; 2 ST. LOUIS—Three additions to the erations will be released for local 
Ralston Purina research staff in St. | Poultry producers. 

Louis have been announced by Dr. Civie organizations in the Spring- 
R. M. Bethke, re- field area have been asked to hold 
search vice presi- | ¢8& breakfasts to help publicize the 
dent. egg improvement project. 

Dr. Donald K. 
Hotchkiss, a Ph.D. 
graduate of 
State University 


jadtormeriva| Logt salt car proves EV’R-FLO weather resistance! 


there, has joined 


the company as| For nine dripping days and freezing nights temperature the Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt did not set-up 
manager of the | Jast March a hopper car of Carey Ev’r-Flo Salt _ in the car, poured swiftly through conveyors and 


Dr. D. E.Greeme tics Department. was held in a feedmill yard. Despite condensa- was moved into and out of storage bins without 
Dr. William S. Teter has been ap- idi iati 

pointed an frost and humidity, and wide variations in _coning or bridging. 

search. He is a native of Nebraska | 

and took his A.B. and MS. degrees th 
| in animal agriculture at the Univer- on <— 


sity of Nebraska. He received his | 
id Ph.D. degree in animal nutrition from | 


pee 


the University of Minnesota. 

i Dr. Daryle E. Greene has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of Turkey 

; i and Water Fowl Research. A native 
| of Arkansas, Dr. Greene took his B.A. 

© and M.S. degrees from the University 

. of Arkansas and his Ph.D. degree’ in 

OE poultry nutrition at the University of 

Tilinois. 
§ All will headquarter at the com- 
A pany’s main laboratories in St. Louis. 


<i 


New Distributor Named 


if CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—The 
}\) Highway Equipment Co. here has an- 

; nounced that the Nienberg Sup- 
ply Co. of Glandorf, Ohio, has been 
named a new distributor of its prod- 
ucts. 

The Ohio company handles New 
Leader Lime Spreaders, Combination 
Lime and Fertilizer Spreaders, Wide- 
spread Lime and Fertilizer Spreaders 
and Mobile Blenders. 

Ohio counties served by the Nien- 


berg Supply Co. include: Williams, 
CAREY EV’R-FLO...first mixing salt 


Wood, Hancock and Ottawa. 


engineered to reduce weather hazards 


Monroe. 
Address of the new distributor is 
Post Office Box 26, Glandorf, Ohio. 


PESTICIDE RESIDUES ? 


Complete Accurate Analysis 
DOTY LABORATORIES, INC. 
1435 Clay Street 
North Kansas City 14, Mo. 


Ordinary salt 


EV'’R-FLO 


Farm -to-Market Flows Fast In All Kinds of Weather! Cone test shows Actually Repels Water! “Laboratory Beaker Test” shows 
Coordination Carey Ev’r-Flo spreads wider, flows faster, disperses more how water penetrates ordinary salt (left); floats on top of 

thoroughly to mix with other ingredients. Friction makes Ev'r-Flo Salt (right). This means less caking, lumping or 
MEL MILLER & CO., INC. ordinary salt flow slower; créates higher cone. bridging in your equipment, 


20 West Ninth St. Building 
Kansas City, Mo., Ph. HA 1-8480 


TRY NOW IN BAGS 
ONE ORDER And if your mills are not 
AT OUR RISK! equipped to handle Carey Ev're 


Flo in bulk, you will be pleased 
to know that now this same high 
quality mixing salt—Carey Ev’r- 
Flo is now available in 50 and 
100 Ib. bags. Take no risk... 
Order a 25 Ton Truckload of 
Carey Ev'r-Flo in bags. Ideal for 
botch mixing. 


Order a 40-Ton Hopper 
Car or a Bulk Truckload. 
If your first order doesn’t 


flow freely and mix easi- 
ly, your money will be re- 


tunded. THE CAREY SALT COMPANY 
Hutchinson, Kansas 


— "Graders + Earcorn Crushers Steel Bins 
Hammer Mills 50 to 150 H.P. Cutters 
\ 
— 
‘ 
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GIVES 


Major eco 
nomic Qualities 
One Year's 
Breeding. 


GAINS 
and More 
are reflected 

in all 1960 

purchases ... 
now being 
shipped. 


7+ 3.5 
HATCHABILITY 
(annual) 


. POINT SPREAD 


ll comparable Pilch 
entries in Official Tests. 
1958 versus 1959 to date. - 
Largely random sample 
growing and laying trials 
in US. Details on request. 


NEW MODEL—Operation of the new 1961 Fordsmobile is explained by John 
Myers, vice president of the Myers-Sherman Co, Streator, Ill., manufacturer. 


Portable Millers 
Hold Meeting, Plan 
Illinois Association Get longer life 


& better service! 


begin their own state association at 
a meeting held here recently. 

Meeting here to attend a mobile 
milling seminar sponsored by the 
Myers-Sherman Co., owners and op- 
erators developed the plan as an out- 
growth of a round-table discussion on 
the practices and problems in differ- 
ent sections of the state. 

Temporary chairmen have been 
named to investigate the issuance of 
a charter, prospective membership 
and other matters preliminary to the 
actual formation of an association. 

Operators of all brands of equip- 
ment were invited to the seminar, 
which is expected to become an an- 
nual affair. Featured speakers dis- 
cussed the sales of molasses and sup- 
plements, how to take full advantage 
of feed company services, and opera- 
tion and maintenance of equipment. 

The mobile millers and their wives 
were guests of Myers-Sherman vice 
president Les Hendrickson, at whose 
home the seminar sessions were held. 

Following the afternoon discussion 
period, the new 1961 Fordsmobile was 
demonstrated at the Myers-Sherman 
plant. 


Worth 
Crowing 
About!! 


BOSS of the ROSS line! ... 
crimps & flakes all grains. 
Corrugations available for 
any grain on five roll sizes, 
15x30 to 18x36. Compact, 
even with jet steamer, 
simple design, no gadgets; 
all steel; roller bearings 
throughout. 


Only Ross Roller Mills” 


give you 


‘TURN-TUFF ROLLS” 


Safety features & roll pro- 
tection built-in. Fully en- 


MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 


Roller Mills, Turn-Tuff Rolls, Corrugating 
12 WE. 28 © Ph. JA 8-2132 © Okla. City, Okie. 


| 
i ate a7 
production (With Jet 
‘ 
AVY ) | | 
WHITE 
“trocxs | | 
FEEDSTUFFS 
. 
FREE BROCHURE 
on Columbia Quarry’s orig: 
inal Dust-Free, Eosy-Mixing, | 
COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. — 
1007 Washi Avenue | Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc. : 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 12 ME. 28th St., Oklo. City, Okla. 
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There’s no 
easy way 
to prevent 
blackhead... 


but there 
best way! 


Of all antiblackhead drugs on the market today, only HepZipe 
gives you the assurance of efficacy, safety and palatability. Readily 
consumed by young, growing and mature birds, it affords protec- 
tion from brooding to marketing —without interfering with growth, 
sexual development, egg production, fertility or hatchability. 

No, there’s no easy way to prevent blackhead. But with good 
management and good feeds containing HEPZIDE, you'll find there 
is a best way. 

e For continuing protection against blackhead, feeds medicated 
with HepZipe furnish the safest and most effective program. 


e For blackhead complicated by coccidiosis, use the versatile tur- 
key coccidiostat—S.Q.©—followed by feeds fortified with HepZmg. 
e For continuing high standards of flock health the importance of 
practicing good management cannot be over-emphasized. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


4 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


GTRADEMARKS OF MERCK &CO..INC.. FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE AND NITHIAZIDE RESPECTIVELY. 
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One Idea 
Breeds Another 


Smiley Johnson, the blond person- 
able employee whose warm smile won 
many friends, came into Joe’s office 
late one fall afternoon. “Could I have 
a few minutes of your time, Joe?” 

Joe looked up from his desk. 


JOE BROOKS 


BY AL P. NELSON 


= 


“Business idea?” he queried. 

Smiley nodded. 

Joe’s smile widened. “Then take 
more than a few minutes,” he invit- 
ed. “I like business ideas. We can use 
all the good ones we can get.” 

Smiley relaxed under Joe’s friendly 
attitude. He took a chair and crossed 
one overalled leg over another. “Joe,” 
he said, “do you believe that a person 


remembers more of what he sees than 
what he hears?” 

The feed dealer thought for a mo- 
ment. “Yes, I do, Smiley. What you 
see somehow makes a stronger im- 
pression than what you hear.” 

“I think so, too,” said Smiley. 
“Gosh, the other night at the sales 
training meeting when you showed 


YOU GET 


BALANCED 
PERFORMANCE 


Only with CPM time-engineered features 
designed and built to do your pelileting 


job better, at lower cost 


Take our FULL POWER GEAR TRAIN DRIVE for 
instance. Belt drives have been around for generations, but 


modern power machinery practice clearly endorses direct gear 
drive as the surest, long-lasting power transfer system. Why 
does CPM build pellet mills with solid gear train drive when 
others adopt one belt system or another? The answer: Basic 
engineering experience dictates this better, more costly system, 
and CPM sales volume makes it practical. Another example: 
CPM’s careful matching of dies, motor size and gearing for specific 
pelleting jobs — not just “jumping horsepower” to claim higher 


pelleting output. 


The guiding concept behind CPM engineering for every size 
pellet mill is simplicity and long service life. The result: Time 
saved for you; pellets at the lowest cost per ton; machinery that’s 
young after years of use. Call your man from CPM today! 


Direct Thrust Dies 
Developed by CPM; angle aliows 
more material to be forced through 
easier and faster. 


Easy Access Lubrication 
No need to shut down with 
CPM's time-saving full-pro- 
tection lubrication system. 


Two-in-one design affords 
molasses mixing or con- 
ventional operation. 
Saves space. Saves on 
binning requirements. 


Compact, 

Integrally mounted on welded steel 
base. Less vibration; more pellets 

per square foot of machine. ‘ 


that manikin of our competitor, it 
sure stuck in my mind.” 

Joe was pleased. “It did?” 

“Yes, I dreamed about the guy and 
that he was chasing me. That mani- 
kin and the sign made our competi- 
tor, whoever he may be, alive. I’ve 
thought about him a lot. And so have 
the other fellows. You sure brought 
the idea of competition home to us 
with that manikin and sign. Makes 
us realize what we are up against.” 

“That was my idea,” Joe grinned. 
“But what has he got to do with your 
visit here—and your idea?” 

“I'm coming to that,” said Smiley. 
“Joe, we are doing a good job of let- 
ting our customers know about the 
best rations for laying hens, broilers, 
feeder pigs, market pigs, beef cattle, 
dairy cows, etc., aren’t we?” 

“I hope so,” Joe said vigorously. 
“We advertise every week in the 
newspaper and via radio. We also 
send out 1,200 mimeographed bulle- 
tins every two weeks. If farmers 
aren’t aware of what our rations and 
services are, then they are just not 
paying attention to advertising.” 

“That’s it,” Smiley said. “I think 
they are paying attention to our ad- 
vertising, for our sales show it. But 
we are missing out on one bet.” 

“What's that?” 

Smiley grinned. “Joe, we are tell- 
ing them what to feed poultry and 
livestock, but we are not showing 
them the poultry and livestock. We 
are not making them see.” 

Joe frowned. “I’m afraid I don’t 
get you, Smiley.” 

*T’ll explain, Joe. You said you be- 
lieve people remember more of what 
they see than what they hear. All 
right, let’s put up some murals on 
that long west wall of the farm sup- 
ply store. Let’s have a picture of a 
high producing dairy cow, in natural 
colors, with a spot to insert another 
sign with a ration for her. Let’s put 
up a mural in color showing a feeder 
pig, a growing pig, a market pig and 
a sow and signs listing rations for 
each.” 

Joe’s eyes were wide with interest 
now, as he began to visualize what 
Smiley meant. “Go on,” he invited. 

“Farmers will look at these mu- 
rals,” Smiley said. “Then they'll see 
the signs listing the rations. Thus the 
picture of the fowl or animal will 
stick with them. The picture and the 
ration will click to make more sales.” 

Joe looked impressed. “You mean 
that when a farmer sees one of those 
murals—of either a dairy cow or lay- 
ing hen, for example—he will think of 
feed more often when he’s in the 
store and mill and, as a result, will 
buy more?” 

Smiley nodded. “Sure, the picture 
of the dairy cow, and the ration to- 

(Turn to JOE BROOKS, page 70) 


Precision-Quick Roll Adj nt 


is the industry standard for com- 


1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, Coliforni 
porison. Aids die life, too. 


1114 Wabash Avenve, Crowfordsville, Indione 
101 East 15th Avenve, North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Soles & Service Representatives also in: Aberdeen . Albany . Atlante . Columbus . Davenport . Denver . Fort Worth . Los Angeles . Mexico City . Minneapolis . Nashville 
Oklahoma City Omohe. Richmond . Seattle. St. Lovis. Toronto. Winnipeg. Also manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australi 
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CONTROLLED IN-USE TESTS 


on experimental farms prove that it 
pays to use Grace Feed Urea as a 
protein supplement. 


The largest | in world 


GRACE UREA 


Feed Compound 


Because of results proved in laboratories 
and by in-use tests on experimental farms 


NEws | 
BULLETIN 


Recent extensive mixing 


Feeders who know— including the world’s largest feed manufacturers— 
m™ and separation tests by a have proved conclusively that urea is the most effective protein supple- 
Yeading independent feed ment for ruminant feeds. And they’ve learned, too, that they get the 
2 ‘ : best results with free-flowing, nonsegregating Grace Urea Feed. 
ingredient expert demon- 
strate that GRACE MICRO- You, too, can count on trouble-free blending and better dispersion— 
| mix after mix after mix—with Grace Urea. The reason is a special Grace 


process that produces a free-flowing, nonsegregating, and noncaking 


& PRILLED UREA FEED COM- 
POUND STAYS MIXED feed compound. 
BETTER than other urea So... guard your quality, cut your costs like the largest mixers do. Use 


feed compounds tested. Grace Urea Feed Compound. Readily available right now...in your 
, area ...in any quantity. Write for complete details. 


Remember, Grace is the third largest manufacturer of urea in the 
United States. 


NITROGEN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
147 JEFFERSON AVE., MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 


; MEMPHIS—147 Jefferson Ave. JAckson 7-4541 « CHICAGO—75 E. Wacker, FRanklin 2-6424 
2 NEW YORK —7 Hanover Square, Digby 4-1200 « ST. LOUIS—8230 Forsyth, PArkview 7-1715 
CHARLOTTE, N.C.— 1402 East Morehead St., FRanklin 6-3329 


GRACE. w.R. GRACE & co. 
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FORTIFIED 


WITH MINIMUM 25% FISH GLANDULAR AND LIVER HYDROLYSATE ADDED 


af the Plus Factors 
GUARANTEED YEARLY SUPPLY—AS NEEDED 
R. S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.* LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF. 


; BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. Phone 
EARL GARRATT - BOB KIVETT BA or 
COMPANY, KC-252 


U Feed Ingredients 


Serutce from the Heart of America” 


WHEN YOUR we 
MILL NEEDS A 


HAS THE ANSWER 
TO YOUR 
PROBLEMS 


BUCKET 
ELEVATORS 


with capacities from 100 to 25,000 
bushels per hour. 


Built for grains, chemi- 
cals, fertilizer, seed, 
sand, gravel and feeds. 


ELECTRICALLY WELDED FOR 
GREATER STRENGTH .. . ENGI- 
NEERED TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. 


ALSO...SCREWLIFTS iin 


lengths to fit your re- 
quirements with intake- 
hopper, motor mount, 

Its and sheaves for 
head drives and de- 
flectors. 


Mfg. in heights from 


5’ to 30’, w/diameter 
from 9” to 12”. 


Vertical 


Mixers Horizontal 


or Monvel 
Distrib eters 


THERAPEUTIC USE OF 
VITAMIN A 


There are two aspects involved in 
the use of vitamin A. First, the vita- 
min must be fed to prevent deficien- 
cies. This level is designated as the 
requirement level which represents 
2,000 U.S.P. units per pound of ra- 
tion for laying birds. Secondly, the 
vitamin must be fed therapeutically 
to overcome deficiencies and to com- 
bat certain diseases or stress condi- 
tions. We have arbitrarily set this 
level at 10,000 U.S.P. units per pound 
of ration for young or old birds. There 
is a definite need for a critical evalu- 
ation of our vitamin A levels in poul- 
try feeds. Unbiased independent feed 
analyses indicate that deficiencies 
have, on occasion, developed in our 
present feed formulations in this 
state. 

We in the diagnostic laboratory see 
very few cases of outright clinical 
vitamin A deficiency, but numerous 
cases are observed that show border- 
line or subclinical evidence of the 
deprivation. In support of this, Tay- 
lor and Russell reported that urates 
in the kidneys and ureters, nodules 
on the esophagus and occasionally 
cheesy exudates around the eyes are 
seldom noticed except in the last 
stage of the deficiency. 

Vitamin A depletion of the liver 
takes place at least two weeks be- 
fore any pathological symptoms can 
be observed. Consequently, we would 
not be apt to see clinical evidence of 
the deficiency until the condition is 
well advanced. It is therefore essen- 
tial to insure that adequate readily 
available forms of vitamin A are in- 
cluded in the ration to prevent sub- 
clinical deficiencies. 


Effectiveness Varies 


Norris has reported a definite dif- 
ference in the biological effectiveness 
of different vitamin A sources. This 
is not at all unusual. We should also 
expect differences in effectiveness un- 
der varying conditions of stress and 
disease. 

Variation also occurs between ani- 
mals. Alleroft, for instance, has re- 
ported that “not all animals are able 
to convert pro-vitamin A into vita- 
min A with the same efficiency.” He 
goes on to say that “rats are most 
efficient, and chickens are less effi- 
cient.” 

There are several factors that alter 
this biological effectiveness, which is 
in part measured in terms of plasma 
and liver storage levels. The first fac- 
tor is that of form and stability of 
the feed supplement. 

Vitamin A palmitate is the ester 
most often used as a feed supplement. 
It can be synthesized and then sta- 
bilized by adding an unsaturat=2d fat, 
wax, or gelatin coating to the palmi- 
tate beadlet to prevent oxidation. If 
the palmitate ester is homogenized 
or prepared in the form of an emul- 
sion or in a water dispersible powder, 
the stability will be altered depend- 
ing upon the nature of the product 
and how it is used. The stability of 
vitamin A in mixed feeds is altered 
by the presence of manganese, min- 
eral mixes, bentonite, charcoal and 
sulphur; storage temperature and air 
circulation; the presence of antioxi- 
dants and the fineness of the mix. 
Water dispersible forms are less heat 
stable, thus they should not be pel- 
leted. 

The palmitate does not form a true 
aqueous solution. It does not dissolve 
in water. The particle size can be 
reduced to assist in emulsification and 
surface acting or wetting agents may 
also be added to enable uniform dis- 
persal in water. 

According to Frazer, it is probable 
that the small particle size of such 


aqueous preparations is the factor 
that increases the biological avail- 
ability. If the vitamin is coated with 
oil or wax, it will not readily dis- 
perse in water and thus is not im- 
mediately available. If it is coated 
with gelatin, enzymatic activity is 
essential for its release. If it is a 
water dispersible product, it is more 
readily available. 

This latter statement is substanti- 
ated by Moore, who states that aque- 
ous forms are better utilized than 
oily forms, and by Lewis who also 
found better absorption of the aque- 
ous forms. 


Health Important 

A second factor the 
biological availability of vitamin A 
is over-all health or well-being of 
the individual bird. Moore has indi- 
cated that esters of vitamin A may 
be in part absorbed directly, or be 
hydrolyzed in the intestinal wall and 
then re-esterified before they appear 
in the blood or lymph. If the vitamin 
A is not in a very finely dispersed 
form, or is in the form of a wax or 
fat coated beadlet, bile will be essen- 
tial for emulsification. 

Allcroft has presented evidence to 
show that vitamin A storage is re- 
duced and urinary excretion is initi- 
ated in many kinds of disease, notably 
liver derangement. 

In many birds, liver disorders are 
apparent as the result of infectious 
hepatitis or blackhead. It is, there- 
fore, natural to expect some inter- 
ference with bile flow. In these in- 
stances it would appear that a water 
dispersible form of vitamin A would 
be more readily absorbed. 

Where intestinal coccidiosis or 
capillaria are present destruction 
of cellular-absorbing elements would 
be evident. Again, readily available 
forms of vitamin A are essential to 
prevent deficiencies from faulty ab- 
sorption or excessive elimination. 

Another factor related to biological 
availability is that of dosage level. 
It has been shown by Moore that the 
liver storage level increased with the 
magnitude of the doses. Jukes has 
also reported that a single massive 
dose of vitamin A is markedly effec- 
tive in enabling turkeys to resist 
vitamin A deficiency. On this basis, 
it would appear that higher therapeu- 
tic levels of vitamin A would be more 
effective in preventing and in over- 
coming a clinical deficiency. 

According to Allcroft, the essen- 
tial mechanism of vitamin A action 
is not yet known but to stimulate the 
building of cells appears to be its 
principal action. As such, it aids in 
maintaining the normal structure of 
epithelial membranes and thus _in- 
creases the resistance of birds to 
many infectious diseases. It improves 
the resistance to roundworms. Ackert, 
Edgar, and Frick in 1939 found that 
goblet cells were more numerous and 
presumably were associated with the 
development of resistance to such 
parasitism. 

Recent work conducted at Cornell 
by Eramus and Scott emphasized the 
need of therapeutical levels of vita- 
min A during outbreaks of intestinal 
coccidiosis. This same conclusion was 
reached by Taylor and Russell in New 
Brunswick back in 1947. According 
to Ackert, vitamin A also finds thera- 
peutic value in preventing blood spots 
in eggs and initiating good develop- 
ment of bones. 

It may be concluded from this re- 
view of the subject that therapeutic 
levels of vitamin A are essential in 
overcoming many of our stress condi- 
tions in birds. In my opinion, the 
requirement level should be more 
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Poultry Pathology Department 
Rutgers University 
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COLD SNAP—This new counter dis- 
play on Terramycin Egg Formula for 
use during the pullet housing time 
and the beginning of cold weather 
was recently introduced by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. A special consumer 
promotion is provided in the same 
fall offering, according to the firm. 


than met with a readily available 
stable coated product, and the thera- 
peutic level should be met by the 
supplementary use of a water dis- 
persible product to be fed either in 
mash or water. Therapeutic levels 
should be continued for a period of 
about three weeks. 


Tuxedo Feeds Names 


New Representative 


CINCINNATI— Melvin Kiger, 
Washington Court House, Ohio, has 
recently joined the Early & Daniel 
_ » Co. here, Mr. Ki- 
ma ger will be the 
central Ohio rep- 
resentative for the 
complete line of 
Tuxedo Feeds. 

Prior to joining 
Early & Daniel, 
Mr. Kiger was a 
sales representa- 
tive and an eleva- 
tor manager and 
had worked in the 

Melvin Kiger office of John 
W. Eshelman & Sons Co., Circle- 


Researchers Question 
Tranquilizer’s Value 


In Cattle Rations 


LEXINGTON, KY.—Although re- 
searchers at the University of Ken- 
tucky experiment station question the 
value of tranquilizer reserpine in 
feeding rations for drylot steers fed 
a fattening ration, they feel that 
more research is necessary before 
definite conclusions can be drawn. 


The researchers, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Neil Bradley, University 
of Kentucky animal husbandman, 
tried the reserpine material at sev- 
eral application levels. 

Only one level produced a better 
rate-of-gain than for the control 
steers NOT getting the material. This 
increase was only 0.06 lIb., they re- 
ported. 

“Despite experiments where tran- 
quilizer use results are discouraging, 
there are possibly specific conditions 


or rations where they might prove 
beneficial,” says Dr. Bradley. 

He feels that more research is 
needed. He wants to try again the 
level he found most encouraging in 
the drylot test and he also wants to 
use the material reserpine as a feed 
additive for stocker steers on a win- 
tering-type ration. 

In the Kentucky test, Dr. Bradley 
fed one lot of steers 1 mg. of reser- 
pine daily. Three other groups re- 
ceived 2, 4 or 8 mg. daily. Each of 
these four also had a 36-mg. ear im- 
plant of stilbestrol. A fifth group got 
no stilbestrol or reserpine and the 
sixth, only the stilbestrol implant. 

The 2-mg. reserpine (and stilbes- 
trol) lot averaged 2.34 Ib. daily gain. 
The stilbestrol-only averaged 2.28 Ib. 
daily, showing the stilbestrol appar- 
ently was the chief rate-of-gain in- 
ducer. 

The controls (no reserpine or stil- 
bestrol) averaged 2.06 Ib. and the 
other groups (reserpine and stilbes- 
trol) from 2.04 to 2.28 Ib. 
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New Hampshire Group 
Objects to Integration 


BOW, N.H.—Members of the New 
Hampshire Farm Bureau Young Peo- 
ple’s Assn. have reaffirmed their op- 
position “‘to any grain company com- 
peting against independent poultry 
farmers, through integrated programs 
that involve financing aid, or raising 
of breeders, replacement birds or eggs 
for the market.” 


The group adopted a resolution to 
this effect at its annual meeting here 
and also went on record as favoring 
abolishment of the tax on livestock 
and poultry and praising the promo- 
tional programs of the American 
Dairy Assn. 

During the session, a trophy do- 
nated by the Merrimack Farmers Ex- 
change, Inc., which operates a feed 
plant here and feed and farm supply 
stores throughout New Hampshire, 
was awarded to David Osborne of 
Loudon as the state’s best young 
farmer-orator. 
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Ultra-Life Feed Manufacturers build better 
Dairy Feeds with the New “Artificial Rumen 


ville, Ohio. 


| | 


By testing the digestibility rate of the roughage, pasture, 
silage, grains, formula feeds, — Ultra-Life nutritionists 
| now add correct amounts of certain feed ingredients 
‘ | which speed up the rate of digestion of your dairy feeds, 
| increasing the nutritive value of the entire ration. This 
makes a firm friend of the dairyman, means additional 
customers and more business for the feed manufacturer. 


Invariably popular with dairy herd owners, BALANCED 
DIGESTIBILITY testing is bringing new customers and 
increased business to Ultra-Life feed manufacturers. 


BALANCED DIGESTIBILITY testing is just one more 
feature of the Ultra-Life Program — the service that 
helps you build and sell better feeds. 


A fistulated cow serves as a living laboratory 
and feed samples are inserted into the rumen 
through the hole to learn more about ruminant 
feeding and the digestion process. 


; East Si. Louis, Ine. 
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The “Artificial Rumen” technique which du- Address Pe tee 
More than one million Americans are living | Plicates the digestion processof live dairycattlie 
elped save many of these lives. Your | Mire State . 
continuing contributions are needed to ‘ 
help discover new cures and, ultimately, the step — inquire today! 


ovo of cancer itself * Remember, 
, if you delay seeing your physician, you 
drastically cut your chances of cure. An- 
nual checkups are the best way of detect- 
ing cancer in time * Guard your family! 
Fight cancer with a checkup and a check. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Main Office and Plant, East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country + Oldest and Largest Menulacturers of Vitamin and Trace-Mineral Products 
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Mississippi Reports 
Soft Grain Good Feed 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS. — Har- 
vesting high-moisture grain can re- 
duce field losses, and the corn will 
still have high feed value, tests at 
Mississippi State University show. 

Researchers here say that harvest- 
ing grain at high-moisture content 
(40-45%) offers opportunity to re- 
duce field losses greatly and where 
irrigation is available, a good second 
crop may be produced. 

At the same time, tests show no 
significant differences in rate of gain 
between steers fed soft grain, corn 
or milo, and steers fed ground ear 
corn or cracked milo. 

The addition of dry grain to the 
soft grains increased the average 
daily gains over soft grains alone. At 
prices used, soft grains produced 
more economical gains than did the 
regular dry grains, tests show. 

In feeding trials, where soft grain 


rations were used, weaning calves 
produced 100 Ib. of gain on less feed 
and at a lower cost than did short 
yearling steers, researchers report. 


Staley 
Elects Robert F. Daily 


DECATUR, ILL.—Robert F. Daily, 
legal counsel of the A. E. Staley Man- 
ufacturing Co., was elected secretary 
of the company in the Nov. 8 meet- 
ing of the Staley board of directors, 
Chairman A. E. Staley, Jr. an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Daily, who will continue as le- 
gal counsel and head of the com- 
pany’s law firm, succeeds Ray C. 
Scherer, who retired Oct. 31 after 48 
years with the company. 

He joined the company in 1958, and 
has headed the company’s law divi- 
sion for the past 2% years. He was 
associated with the Chicago law firms 
of Crowell & Liebman and Ross & 
O’Keefe for 10 years previously. 


California Sorghum 
Consumption Up 10% 


SAN FRANCISCO — Consumption 
of grain sorghums in California dur- 
ing 1959-60 was 10% above the previ- 
ous season and 25% above five years 
ago, according to the Federal-State 
Market News Service. 

This reflects both the larger ani- 
mal numbers and the heavier feeding 
per animal. The consumption has in- 
creased from 1.1 million tons in 1955- 
56 to 1.9 million in 1959-60. 

Nearly 4 million tons of grain were 
fed in California during the season 
ended Sept. 30. Last year, for the 
first time, more milo was fed than 
barley in California. 

At a recent meeting it was report- 
ed that a steer eats over a ton of 
feed in a 120-day period. At present, 
the proportion is 75% barley. 
Three years ago it was 50%, and 10 
years ago it was 15% barley. Cali- 
fornia has been the leading barley 


NEW SUTORBILT 
SERIES 3200 
BLOWERS DELIVER 
HIGHER VOLUMES 
IN HEAVY DUTY 
SERVICE 


The toughest high volume air and gas handling jobs are easily handled by 
new Series “3200” Sutorbilt lobe-type rotary positive blowers and gas 
pumps. One-piece shafts, precision machined helical timing gears and the 
special Sutorbilt timing hub are just some of the features carefully 
engineered into these new units for continuous, heavy-duty service and 
low maintenance operation. 


Rated from 800 to 20,000 cfm at pressures from 2 to 10 psi, this new line 
is available with timing gear diameters from 10” to 22”. Standard 
equipment includes machined sub-bases, a reversible oil pump with an 
oversized sump that eliminates an oil cooler at ambient temperatures up 
to 125°F and lip-type oil seals (mechanical seals in gas and vacuum 
pumps) that effectively prevent leakage or gas contamination. 


Write today for your free copy of illustrated bulletin giving complete 
specifications. Department C. 


Representatives in principal cities. Consult your classified telephone 
directory. 


CORPORATION, 2966 EAST VICTORIA ST. COMPTON, CALIF 


SUBSIDIARY OF FULLER COMPANY @ CATASAUQUA, PA. 


‘INFORMED’ CARTONS 


SELL MORE EGGS 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — Advertise pro- 
tein in eggs, why not? It may in- 
crease your sale of eggs, according 
to an experiment conducted by the 
University of Arizona, 

Three rows of egg cartons, each 
having a different type carton label, 
were set out in an open display. One 
row consisted of egg cartons of the 
usual brand sold; one row had colored 
blank labels on the carton and the 
third row of cartons contained col- 
ored labels with printed information 
about protein in eggs. 

This label informed the consumer 
that two eggs supply 174% of the 
adult minimum daily protein require- 
ment. 

The sale results—24% of the con- 
sumers bought the non-label carton; 
29.6% bought the carton with the 
colored label, and 46.4% brought eggs 
in the carton telling the nutritional 
value. 


producing state in 5 of the past 10 


A record of nearly 1.5 million tons 
of barley were fed last season. This is 
11% above the previous season and 
44% above the 10 year average. A 
record milo crop of about 512,000 tons 
was produced in 1959. This more 
than doubles the 10 year average and 
was the ninth successive year of in- 
creased production over the previous 
year. Less than a third of the milo 
fed last season was grown in Cali- 
fornia. 


Fulton Branch 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS a 
recent move to improve its distribu- 
tion in the East Texas poultry area, 
Fulton Co. of Shreveport, La., has 
announced the opening of a new 
branch office and warehouse at 1622 
South Street, Nacogdoches, Texas. 
The new operation includes a dis- 
play showroom, warehouse storage 
with loading area and a large park- 
ing area for customers. 

The new operation will be headed 
up by Jack Jordan of Henderson, 
Texas. Mr. Jordan is widely known 
in the East Texas area. 

J. W. Fulton, Jr., general manager 
of the Shreveport firm, stated, “The 
Nacogdoches branch will handle poul- 
try equipment sales in Nacogdoches 
and surrounding East Texas. The 
branch will carry the complete line of 
Fulton poultry, and livestock equip- 
ment.” 

Products in addition to the Fulton 
line will be the A. R. Wood Gas and 
Electric Brooders, the Kitson Auto- 
matic Feeder, and the automatic 10,- 
000-20,000 capacity Ful-O-Matic 
House. 


;WANTTO 
REDUCE 


BLOOD SPOTS? 


Use Stabilized Hetrogen K for 
reducing incidence of blood? 
spots. See report in Feedstuffs,) 
June 25, pg. 14, or for complete § 
report, write Heterochemical { 
}Corp., 111 E. Hawthorne Ave.,) 
Valley Stream, N.Y. 
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GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! 


This highly efficient bulk-handling unit of Riverside Milling Co., Batesville, Ark., con- 
sists of three 28-ton holding bins, one 6000-bushel corn bin, and one 200-bushel corn 


bin. Ful-O-Pep helped arrange financing... 


a loan which was repaid in six months. 


2 more corn bins. 
today,” 


“We took a giant step for growth...Ful-O-Pep is our 


partner in progress” 


—say four partners of Riverside Milling Co. 


“Today’s specialized feeders are looking more and more to bulk and local grinding 
and mixing to cut costs,” say the partners of Riverside Milling Co., Inc., Batesville, 
Ark. That’s why these four Ful-O-Pep dealers recently joined forces and set up a 
modern bulk and grind-mixing installation. Under a 4-way partnership, they keep 
their equipment investment low, and serve a wider area with bigger volume. “From 
quality supplements to feeder service, Ful-O-Pep is a real partner you can depend 
on for future growth,” say the four. 


GO AND GROW WITH FUL-O-PEP! For information on the 
Ful-O-Pep 5-Point“Build-for-the-Future” Program, write Feed Sales Divi- 
sion, The Quaker Oats Company, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Three bulk trucks are kept busy serving a grow- 
ing list of customers. “Top conversions from feed 
mixed with Ful-O-Pep Concentrates give us edge 
on competition,” they say. Ful-O-Pep field men 
help promote sales with customer service. 


“We're banking on Ful-O0-Pep... and Ful-O-Pep is 
banking on us,” say the Riverside partners. “Bulk 
and grind-mixing is the only route to travel today 

.and Ful-O-Pep is geared to modern trends. 
Ful- O-Pep’s 5-Point Program means growth.” 


the partners say, 


MVE 


| 


Already the partners are expanding—adding new holding bins with 40-ton capacity, plus 
“Bulk handling is essential to stay in the forefront of the industry 
“and Ful-O-Pep experience in this field is unsurpassed.” 


“We teamed up less than a year ago,” said A. B. Col- 
lard, “so we could provide our customers bulk and 
grind-mixing service more economically.” All four had 
previously been Ful-O-Pep dealers. They are T. J. 
Newton, A. 8. Collard, Don Collard, and Jim Pearson. 


\ 


\ 
\ 
a \ MADE BY THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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“Swallows Bales Whole!”’ 


Grinds 3 to 5 Whole Bales per Minute! 


Grinds Almost as Much Loose Hay ~ 


* Grinds 4 to 7 Round Bales per Minute. 
T * Grinds Corn (snapped, ear or shelled). 
* Grinds Other Grains and Grain Sorghums. 
* Mixes Hay and Grains While It Grinds. 

The heavy-duty Jumbo Hay Mill has unbelievably high capacity. 
't has been thoroughly tested and proven in grinding baled and 
loose hay of all kinds, as well as corn, other grains and grain 
sorghums. Grinds all materials to desired fineness. 

Wide receiving hopper handles bales from any direc- 
tion. 22” Self-Feeder operates at variable speeds, 
easily raised for transport. New, improved type V-Belt 
Drive on Feeder increases power and speed, making 
possible the grinding of huge quantities of loose hay. 


Sturdily built to operate at full-capac- 
ity over long periods. Two years’ 
use throughout the nation has 
proved the high capacity, 
heavy-duty performance of 


the Wetmore Jumbo Mill. 


on Wetmore heavy-duty trailer. 


WETMORE PULVERIZER & MCHY. CO. 
information on the New Model “450” Mill. BOX 307 TONKAWA, OKLAHOMA 


CALL Sake. Sob or Bus Stwarc for 


MILL FEEDS LINSEED MEAL * SOYMEAL , 
ALFALFA MEAL SCREENINGS 
FOR Phone FE 22418 


MISSISSIPPI OFFICERS—Cecil Payne, left, Morton, retiring president, 
turns over the gavel of the president of the Mississippi Society Poultry Im- 
provement Assn. to the president-elect, H. F. McCarty, Magee. Other officers 
elected at the recent annual convention in Biloxi include D. T. Irby, second 
from right, Hattiesburg, vice president, and P. H. McDonald, right, New 


Here's an easy way for you to make 
bigger sales to better customers... 


SCIENCE and SERVICE 


EEDSTUFFS FEEDSTUFFS 


In this 16 page booklet your customers and prospects will find a practical 
“short course” on the formula feed business. Give Science and Service im- 
printed with your name to your customers and prospective customers. Tell 
feeders, educators, businessmen and others about progress in animal agricul- 
ture and the feed industry. You'll be providing them with up-to-date infor- 


mation and ideas on such subjects as . 


Turkey Feeding 
Swine Rations 


Broiler Feeding New Research Developments 
Cattle Nutrition Improved Feed Formulation 


Albany, treasurer. 


Discuss Ways to Assure Demand 
At Mississippi Poultry Convention 


By Special Correspondent 

BILOXI, MISS.—Through real in- 
dustry support, greater programs of 
“research, education and merchandis- 
ing can help immeasurably in assuring 
broadened demand” for poultry, Joe 
Sanderson, Laurel, Miss., president 
of the National Broiler Council, told 
persons attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Mississippi Poultry Im- 
provement Assn. 

“And it just makes good sense to 
hang our hopes for future success 
on being sure that the demand will 
be there for our products, rather than 
just hoping somehow we can get our 
production absorbed at a profitable 
price,” Mr. Sanderson continued. 

Sen. John Stennis (D., Miss.) told 
the group that he is working to get 
changes in present Farmers Home 


Administration policies and regula- 
tions to permit additional loans for 
poultry operations. 

Cecil Payne, retiring president of 
the organization, told the members 
that the reason for the present suc- 
cess of the poultry business is that 
those in the business today are poul- 
try businessmen, not persons who are 
getting in and out of the business. 

Other speakers included Boswell 
Stevens, Macon, Miss., Mississippi 
Farm Bureau president, who called 
for an improved public relations pro- 
gram for agriculture. He commented 
that farmers are now a minority but 
that the vital part agriculture plays 
in the nation’s economy should be told 
the general public. 

Si Corley, state commissioner of 

(Turn to page 51) 


DOUBLE DECK | 
SHAKER 
No. 3875 


TALL FRAME 
NO. 3875 shakers 
are used where 
sacking is desired 
at the end of the 
shaker A single or 
double sacking 
hopper can be fas- 
tened to front of shaker frame with a manual lever 
to control speed of sacking. 


ALL STEEL 


Science and Service is a summary of special Golden Year articles in observ- 
ance of American Feed Manufacturers Association 50th anniversary. Twelve 
outstanding feed authorities contributed to the reports which appeared in 
Feedstuffs during the past year and from which this booklet was compiled. 


A limited number of reprints of Science and Service are avail- 
able now at a single copy price of 50¢. Larger numbers available 
at quantity prices, ranging downward from 35¢ each for 10 to 
100, 25¢ each for 100, to 10¢ each for 1,000. Imprinting a three 
line company signature on back page of quantities over 1 
minimum. Inquire about additional quantity discounts. 


r 
FEEDSTUFFS Reader Service Department 
i P.O. Box 67 Minneapolis 40, Minn, # 
a ' Please send me ......... copylies) of the Golden Year “Science and : 
' Service” booklet. | would like the copies to be imprinted with name 
- and address as shown below: Yes No Payment is enclosed. : 


SHAKER 
No. 4832 


NO. 4832 SNAP- 
PY ALL STEEL 
SHAKERS have 
anti-friction bearings throughout and offset in 

sides which adds to the side wall strength. Unit so 
designed reduces operating costs and assists in good 
operation. 


SMALL SHAKER NO. 3626 is used in 
many places where smaller capacities 
are desired. The unit is constructed to 
reduce cost yet the same efficient opera- 
tion is obtained as in other more ex- ; ‘2 
pensive units. 


HE tM MAN TRING 


yee OF FEED MILL MACHINERY 
. 28th + Pho. MA 4-7224 + Fort Worth, Texas 


| WETMORE’S JUMBO HAY MILL 
Completely Portable, mounted 
q | 
| 
| 
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BIGGEST SELLING 
DRY MOLASSES PRODUCT 


50 LBS. NET 


FREE FLOWING 
DEHYDRATED 


FEEDING 
CANE 


MOLASSES 


on * Mill Feed 


GUARANTEED. ANALYSIS iA 3 


Scotch O Lass is selling better than ever during the 1960 Caravan of Sales. This top quality 
product for mixing, top dressing, and sweetening all livestock and poultry feeds is YOUR 
best choice. The product you buy with confidence and sell with pride. 


Vy LACTOS LABORATORIES, INC. 


1901 E. Euclid Ave. Des Moines 13, lowa 


| 


a mY Peg 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Increase 


Butler PO 


Feed and mineral manufacturers are vitally interested in 
increasing efficiency and reducing costs in their manufacturing 
processes. With increased efficiency they produce better 
products .. . and at the same time are able to pass on... to 
their customers . . . these products at lower costs. 


BUTLER CHEMICAL COMPANY accomplishes both of 
these factors for their customers. Through increased efficiency 


Buutler 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


reduce 


at 
4 
- 


they reduce costs in producing the finest quality defluorinated 
phosphate . .. BUTLER POLLYPHOS. 

As a result . . . BUTLER is able to deliver POLLYPHOS 
containing the highest phosphorus content — 19% — at the 
lowest cost per unit of phosphorus . . . to formula feed and 
mineral manufacturers. 


Let us acquaint you with the cost-cutting advantages that 
POLLYPHOS can provide you with . . . in bags, or in bulk, 
in truck or in carload lots. Any of our sales agents or our 
sales division will be happy to answer your inquiry. 


Sales Division: Esperson Building 
Houston 2, Texas: Phone CA 2-9711 


Plant & Warehouse: P. 0. Box 605, Galena Park, Texas, Phone OR 2-7587 
SALES AGENTS: Warner Brokerage Co., Inc., Minneapolis; Carroll Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines; James P. Sprigg Co., Los Angeles; White Star Concentrates Co., Portland; 
E. A. Towns Limited, Vancouver |, B. C.; John Kuhni Sons, Provo, Utah. 


— | | 
| 
| 
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agriculture, outlined the growth of 
Mississippi poultry industry and the 
new problems facing it. 


WHAT PRICE SUCCESS?—Mr. 
Sanderson said, “Attacking the prob- 
lems involved in comprehensive pro- 
grams as carried on by the National 
Broiler Council is beyond the capac- 
ity of most operations. But I believe 
the industry can, and will, through 
strong support of NBC do together 
that we cannot do alone. This is the 
nearest approach most of us can im- 
mediately take toward becoming con- 
sumer oriented.” 

Discussing the history of the in- 
dustry, he said, ‘Over the years our 
industry has consistently gone 
through cycles of good profit periods 


followed by real expansion of produc- 
tion followed by poor price periods 
until demand caught up with supplies 
enough to pull us back into the good 
profit periods again. The cycles per- 
sist because the actions of industry 
people have consistently followed the 
pattern of expansion of production 
from profits.” 

He continued, “Thus we see the 
good profits made in 1960 flowing into 
new and better farms, hatcheries, 
feed mills, processing plants, breeder 
stock and the like, so that individual- 
ly, we can compete by further cost 
reduction, trusting that the ‘market’ 
will be there for what we produce. 
We know that as we produce more 
and more, our unit costs of production 


decline rapidly and, therefore, we 
have more opportunity. 


Too Great Production 


“Our ideas about mass production 
in the chicken business seem to have 
become the most important bases for 
making decisions in many operations. 
But the truth that mass production 
reduces costs completely overlooks 
the fact that too great production 
mounts too great pressure to move 
the product by whatever means nec- 
essary, and with perisnables like ice- 
packed chicken, this usually means 
give-away prices. We must also recog- 
nize that dependence on further cost 
reduction for profits has gotten dan- 
gerous. After all, there is a difference 
in reducing costs from a 25¢ Ib. cost 


level and reducing them from a 15¢ 
lb. cost level; the odds change 
mightily. 

“Many people feel that expansion 
of demand is assured because there 
is no competitive substitute for our 
product today, but for some reason 
in 1959, we had to pay $93 million 
in selling price, about 2.4¢ Ib., to get 
consumers to use the same amount 
of chicken per capita as they did in 
1958,” he said. “Let’s quit kidding 
ourselves. Consumers don’t need 
chickens; they just need low-cost, 
nutritious, delicious food, prepared 
the way they want it.” 

He explained that a growing popu- 
lation has not assured an increasing 

(Turn to page 54) 


Why bags outsell bulk 2-1! 


(urrent figures show that approximately two-thirds of 
all manufactured feed is sold in bags. The reason is 
simple: bag-packed feed gives mill and feeder important 
advantages impossible in bulk shipments. 

BRAND PERPETUATION—Modern feed marketed in bags 
establishes the manufacturer’s brand-name and identi- 
ties it prominently right to the feed lot. IDENTIFICATION— 
Each printed bag provides positive identification of 
formula and additives, lists feeding instructions clearly. 
FLEXIBILITY—Bags permit shifting from one feed to an- 
other with a minimum of cost and inventory; order only 
the amount required. CONTROLLED MEASUREMENT—Feed 
delivered in bags is accurately weighed and measured tu 


assist in planned, well-balanced feeding programs. UNI- 
FORM MIXTURE—Feed shipped in bags assures the manu- 
facturer and feeder of uniform distribution of all 
ingredients and additives throughout the mix. FRESH- 
NESS—New and improved bags keep feed sunshine-fresh 
during shipment and storage, minimizing shrinkage. 

Multiwall or textile...count on St. Regis® for the bags 
vou want, when and where you want them. Behind each 
bag you buy stands the best-suited filling equipment, 
dependable delivery and a skilled engineering staff. 

This is St. Regis Packaging-in-Depth—a complete bag 
service available from 13 manufacturing plants and 33 
sales offices across the country. 


BAG DIVISION 


| 
Packaging-in-Depth by St.Regis *) 
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This winter, stress 


Laying Cycle 


} 
\ 


anagement Program 


for top egg production 


New laying program lets your customers tailor the program 
to their conditions...weather...and management situation 


Helps your salesmen talk complete programs of feeding 
and management...sell Extra-Production Laying Feeds for 
the entire laying period 


As your flock-owner customers know, top 
egg production doesn’t “just happen.” Par- 
ticularly when winter stresses, such as sud- 
den temperature or humidity changes, do 
their best to knock birds off their stride. 

That’s where the new Pfizer Laying 
Cycle Program can help your customers 
... and help you sell your laying feed pro- 
grams, too. It uses the stress-rating way to 
get extra production by: 1. Pointing up the 
problems that reduce egg production; and, 
2. Offering a program with your Extra-Pro- 
duction Laying Feeds to help fight disease 
setbacks.* 

The new program features the important 
selling fact that every flock always faces 
some stress .. . no matter how good the 
management. That’s why birds need the 
help of your Extra-Production Laying 


Extra-Production Laying 
Feeds with Terram 


Feeds throughout the laying period .. . a 
potent way to fight the setbacks* of stress. 

Under the laying cycle program, your 
Extra-Production Laying Feeds with low 
levels of Terramycin are fed continuously 
throughout the winter laying period. These 
feeds have shown their ability to increase 
egg production and feed efficiency. 

At times of extra heavy stresses, your 
laying feeds with high levels of Terramy- 
cin give potent help in clearing up many 
conditions that slow down production— 
fight bacterial infections and certain other 
poultry diseases like CRD which can flare 
up and get a foothold in disease-weak- 
ened birds. 

This winter, the Laying Cycle Manage- 
ment Program gives you and your sales- 
men a timely opportunity to talk feeding 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortiand St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


in Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


and management programs for the entire 
production period. The 8-page booklet has 
already been sent to over 400,000 poultry- 
men, and advertised in the major poultry 
books and national magazines. 

Now, it’s time for you to stress-key your 
selling to tie in for more sales. The pro- 
gram is versatile . . . can be adapted to 
every part of the country, to any time of 
the year .. . for any type of layer and for 
every age of bird. And right now, many 
poultrymen who have decided to hold their 
old hens over, will be especially interested 
in the program as a way to keep these old 
hens laying heavily as long as possible. 

See your Pfizer representative for com- 
plete details. 


*due to Terramycin-susceptible organisms 


ycin 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 


Pfizer International Subsidiaries 
Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 


Science for the world’s well-being rm 


} 
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demand for such products as mo- 
lasses, eggs, potatoes and bread. “The 
only thing needed to assure a product 
obsolescence is a product of better 
generic qualities properly presented. 

“The idea that if prices do get be- 
low cost of production for awhile, we 
can survive until our competition 
goes broke certainly isn’t the an- 
swer,” he stated. The goal is success 
in individual operations through sus- 
tained profits and public acceptance, 
he pointed out. 

“Let us also recognize that if our 
industry is to continue to lead the 
agricultural field, we must be willing 
to pay the price of becoming consum- 
er conscious. We have to find out 
what consumers want—and this in- 


cludes careful definition of features 
like quality, form, packaging, price 
and certainly service. We must be 
willing to produce on specifications 
for real markets, and we must prop- 
erly present our product and its story 
so that we don’t just get lost in the 
shuffle.” 


INCREASED LOAN PROGRAM— 
Sen. Stennis commented, “During 
the hearings on our agriculture ap- 
propriations bill, I have emphasized 
to officials of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration the real need for giving 
additional assistance to new poultry 
farms. We need to change present 
policies and regulations to permit de- 
velopment of an adequate loan pro- 
gram for poultry farmers. The pres- 


ent policy of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, making loans available only 
to those established producers who 
have been successful already in poul- 
try production, is wholly inadequate. 
This narrow interpretation placed on 
poultry loans has denied many of our 
small farmers the opportunity to en- 
ter this growing Mississippi enter- 
prise. I stand ready to work with 
you and your leadership for a recon- 
sideration of this entire program, and 
I pledge a continuation of my efforts 
for a sounder and more satisfactory 
loan policy.” 

Turning to marketing, the senator 
stated, “We have advanced far more 
rapidly in production know-how than 
in marketing knowledge. Just as you 


FOSFORO 


Write for Information 


high-quality, economical mixing phosphorus 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


“THIS 


and it’s the same in the flaming twenties or the cool 


sixties. Chicks in the know go for Shellbuilder pure 
Attractively packaged, reason- 


crushed oyster shell. 


ably priced, promptly delivered. Order today.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY e 


MARINE BUILDING 


Pure Crushed Reef Oyster Shell 


e HOUSTON, TEXAS 


| period 


| nell, 


| three day program 


and your leaders have met the chal- 
lenge in production, I am confident 
you can and will meet the challenge 
in developing new and larger mar- 
kets.” 

He traced the growth of the poul- 
try industry in Mississippi pointing 
out the rapid growth in the last 10 
years as being 1,000%, a rate three 
times that for the nation as a whole. 
He said that allied industries such as 
feed mills. hatcheries and processing 
plants have greatly benefited Missis- 
sippi’s economy. He added that egg 
production has gained rapidly and 
that now the state is an egg exporter 
whereas it formerly was an egg im- 
porter. He also said the quality of 
Mississippi eggs was formerly such 
that prices were relatively low. Now, 
he added, the state’s average egg 
prices exceed the national average 
by 7%. 


CONDEMNATIONS — Delegates 
were told of the growing numbers of 
birds “being thrown in the barrel” 
by the government inspectors. The 
subject was discussed by Dr. S. A. 
Edgar, poultry pathologist, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala. Poultrymen 
were told they must step up manage- 
ment and produce higher quality 
broilers and eggs. “Better manage- 
ment, better housing and more heat 
when needed will help reduce num- 
bers of low quality birds,” Dr. Edgar 
declared. 

“Condemnation,” he said, “can be 
the difference between profit and loss 


| for the broiler producer. Condemna- 
| tions more than doubled in the first 


three months of 1960 over the same 
in 1959. More research is 
needed to help reduce the growing 
numbers of birds rejected.” 

A panel discussion featuring pro- 
ducers and poultry researchers high- 


| lighted the need for better broiler 


housing, better ventilation and more 


| supplemental heat during cold weath- 
| er, and summer cooling of poultry 


houses. Also listed was a need to 
improve relationships between 
spectors and plant managers. Mod- 
erator of this panel was James Hill, 
head of the Mississippi State Univer- 
sity poultry department. Participat- 
ing in the panel discussion were 
Hulan Hall, Duluth, Ga.; R. G. Pur- 
Tupelo; C. E. Henderson of 
Jackson, and Dewey Sanderson of 
Laurel. 

A panel discussion on “Quality Egg 
Production” was participated in by 
B. M. Anthony, Jackson; W. P. Garth, 
Pelahatchie; Raymond Wann, Jack- 
son; James Morgan of Itta Bena, and 
Chester Brewer, Lula. Mr. Anthony 
was moderator. 

Other speakers featured on the 
included: Dr. 
James E. Gates, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, Ga.; Tom W. Lauderdale, 
poultry specialist, Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Harold E. Ford, executive secretary, 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
Decatur, Ga.; Dr. Elbert J. Day, poul- 
try department, Mississippi State 
University; Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, direc- 
tor, poultry development and market 
research, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; 
Mays Montgomery, manager, Dixie 
Home Feeds, Athens, Ga., and Carl 
F. Neumann, general manager, Na- 
tional Livestock & Meat Board, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

H. F. McCarty, Magee, was elected 
president of the association to suc- 
ceed Cecil Payne, Morton. D. T. Irby, 
Hattiesburg, was named vice presi- 
dent. 

Paul Yount, State College, 
tinues as executive secretary. 

P. H. McDonald, New Albany, was 
named treasurer. Directors named in- 
clude: Lee Harrison, Bay Springs; B. 
C. Rogers, Morton; Bill Garth, Pela- 
hatchie; Fred Gaddis, Forest; W. T. 
Tramel, L. C. Hamilton and E. W. 
Garrison, all of State College; Dewey 
Walters, Columbus; B. M. Anthony, 
Jackson; Chester Brewer, Lula; R. A. 
McAuliffe, Morton; Leo Burkes, Pren- 
tiss; R. G. Purnell, Tupelo; Q. F. Mat- 
tox, Aberdeen; Cecil Barnett, Wino- 
na; Joe Sanderson, Laurel, and Grady 
Brunson, Meridian. 
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Never before has there been such a sensible, profitable 
packaged premix program available to cattle feed manufacturers. 
More than just an ordinary premix, T-H MIX is a combination 
premix and feed program that allows customized cattle feed 
formulation without costly, unnecessary over-fortification or dupli- 
cation of additives. 


Realizing there is no one standardized feed program just right 
for every manufacturer, Thompson-Hayward has set up a sug- 
gested feed program to be used in conjunction with T-H MIX for 
cattle. This feed program outlines several different combination 
of ingredients from which to choose when mixing with T-H MIX. 
In this way you can customize your cattle feeds to fit your partic- 
ular needs without paying a penny more. 


= 
To better satisfy the needs of our x4 
customers, the Thompson-Hayward Feed 
Chemical Division maintains a skilled 2 

. and highly-qualified staff of feed nutri- <= 
tionists. Constantly in touch with the Og 
merous research programs 
od by colleges and sities 
ac the nation, this nutri taff 
is ready to supply an sary 
ation OF consultation ig 2g 
state feed laws, disease t specialized feed f = 
it is the sole purp taff to help you a ire es > 
better feeds throug ective use. of feed additives. You — 


are invited to take advantage of this service x4 


— rHE NEW PREMIX AND FEED PROGRAM 
THAT ALLOWS CUSTOMIZED 


CATTLE FEED FORMULATION 


T-H MIX for cattle is nutritionally complete in every way, 
containing only the additives that sensibly belong in a cattle pre- 
mix. You don’t waste money unnecessarily on additives that have 
no nutritional value in your feeds. 

T-H MIX offers greater economy in feed formulation. You 
buy only the amounts of premix which you need — there is no 
piecemeal ordering, waste, or unbalanced inventories. And with 
19 Thompson-Hayward warehouses, conveniently located through- 
out the central United States, you get prompt, efficient delivery. 


For complete information on the new T-H MIX premix and 
feed program—for cattle, swine, poultry, turkey, sheep, dogs or 
mink—fill out the coupon below and mail it to Thompson-Hayward 
today. 


2915 Southwest Boulevard 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


For complete information about the T-H Premix and 
Feed Program, write for this free booklet today. 
Mail this coupon to Thom ard 

Co., 2915 Southwest Bivd., City 8, Mo. 
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Comments from Question and An- 
swer Period at Cornell Nutrition 
Conference, Buffalo, N.Y., Nov. 
4, 1960. 

Although the various formal pres- 
entations at the Cornell Nutrition 


Conference have been reported in the 
regular news Coverage stories of 


Putting Research 
To Work 


Feedstuffs in a satisfactory manner, 
it is interesting to report some of 
the “off-the-cuff” opinions of the vari- 
ous speakers on questions asked 
them: 


Dr. Paul Griminger— 
(1) Vitamin C was not successful 
in two experiments as an aid in pro- 


moting egg shell quality during hot 
weather. More work is needed in his 
opinion before we can recommend 
such additions to the laying hen diet. 

(2) He states that there is no dam- 
age to the hen when high calcium 
diets are fed and there is little ne- 
cessity to adjust other nutrients in 
the diet. Dr. Scott of Cornell pointed 


Here are four sound reasons for in- 
corporating Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT Protects the all-important 
vitamin balance you build into your feeds. 


Tenox BHT improves pigmentation in 
poultry by increasing the utilization of 
Vitamin A. 


Tenox BHT increases weight gain by 
maintaining maximum nutritional content 


right up to the time the feed is used. 


Tewox BHT protects poultry against cer. 
tain deficiency diseases. 


against certain deficiency 


i 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
free-flowing, non-dusting, non-caking. 
Its particle size is sirxilar to that of 
other feed ingredients. It blends 
quickly and does not separate during 
handling or storage. 

Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
was developed to meet the specific 
needs of poultry feed manufacturers. 
It is the result of information provided 
by feed manufacturers combined with 
our own extensive knowledge of anti- 
oxidant performance. 

Build extra performance into your 
feeds by specifying the antioxidant 
specially made by Eastman for feed 


Your feeds supply 
these extra performance 
factors when they 


contain Tenax 


an Eastman antioxidant for feeds 


use... Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade. 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade is 
available from leading distributors 
throughout the country. To find out 
how you can use this antioxidant in 
your feed formulations, write today to 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., 
subsidiary of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade 
available in 2 forms 


Tenox BHT (Conc.)-Agricultural Grade which 
may be added to your own diluent, 


25% Tenox BHT Premix, containing 25% 
BHT on a nutritive cereal carrier, 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; Atlanta, Georgia, 3133 Maple Drive N.E.; Chicago, 4200 Dempster St., Skokie, 
Minois; Cincinnati, 1626 Carew Tower; Cleveland, 13212 Shaker Squore; Detroit, 17320 West Eight Mile Rd.; Framingham, Massachusetts, 65 Concord St.; 
Greensboro, North Carolina, 435 Jefferson Standard Bidg.; Houston, 1103 Prudential Bidg.; New York City, 260 Madison Ave.; Philadelphia, Fort Washing- 
ton Industrial Park, Fort Washington, Penna.; St. Lovis, 10 South Brentwood Boulevard. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., Son Francisco, 333 Montgomery 
St., Denver, 851 North Broadway; Los Angeles, 2060 South Garfield Ave.; Phoenix, 111 West Osborn Rd.; Portland, 1430 W. Ciay St.; Salt Lake City, 
573 East Broadway; Seattle, 318 Queen Anne Ave. Canada: Soden Chemicals, Montreal, Quebec, 2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ontario, 41 Advance Rd. 


out, however, that if high Ca diets 
are fed to laying hens we probably 
must consider additional zinc and 
manganese supplementation over 
those normally used. 

(3) A 05% phosphorus (total) is 
adequate in his opinion for the lay- 
ing hen, even when using high cal- 
cium diets. (My personal opinion is 
that this may be true for floor birds, 
but with caged, slat-floor or colony 
housed birds the requirement for 
Phosphorus is likely quite a bit high- 
er.) 


Dr. M, L. Scott— 

It is his opinion that about 90-95% 
of the calcium in eggs normally comes 
from that contained in the feed and 
it is only under unusual conditions 
that the bone stores of calcium are 
called upon to furnish larger 
amounts. 


Dr. M. C. Nesheim— 


He stated that fatty acids are ab- 
sorbed poorer than tri-glycerides in 
chicks. 


Dr. S. E. Smith— 

Dr. Smith feels that Ca:P ratio is 
relatively unimportant in ruminants 
within rather wide ranges. It should 
be pointed out, however, that exces- 
sive levels of calcium in ruminant 
diets result in distinct depression of 
digestibility of nutrients (SHM). 

Dr. L. C. Norris— 

A question was asked regarding the 
effect of vitamin A and nitrate tox- 
icity in cattle. No one present on the 
panel had any further specific infor- 
mation but Dr. Norris did make the 
comment that Dr. W. M. Beeson 
(Purdue) at a recent International 
Nutrition Meeting at Madrid, Spain, 
announced that in his work nitrates 
in feed, etc., did interfere with the 
conversion of carotene to Vitamin A 
by ruminants. This is certainly very 
interesting, and helps to explain why 
we occasionally encounter vitamin A 
deficient feedlot cattle on rations 
which should be adequate in caro- 
tene and thus vitamin A. 


Timely and Worth Noting 


The importance of careful balance 
of amino acids in poultry diets has 
been emphasized several times in this 
column in the past but it seems par- 
ticularly timely to realize that the 
workers in this country are not the 
only ones aware of the situation. Too 
often, it seems to me, good work in 
other countries largely goes unappre- 
ciated or unrecognized. This may be 
due to language barriers, but it cer- 
tainly is also due to the lack of time 
to read foreign journals even if pub- 
lished in English. 

In the October, 1960, issue of the 
Journal of Agricultural Science (Vol. 
55, Part 2, pp. 215-223) B. Laksesve- 
la of the Herring and Oil Meal In- 
dustry Research (S.S.F.) of Straums- 
grend, Norway, reports on the “Po- 
tency of Balancing Interactions Be- 
tween Dietary Proteins. Chick Ex- 
periments on the Significance for 
Prior Judgment and the Use of Her- 
ring Proteins.” Initially, the proce- 
dure was to add a series of mixed 
herring solubles and press-cake fish 
meal supplements to compound sets 
of vegetable proteins, The vegetabie- 
protein sources were mixed in the 
proportions used in practice. Next, 
the combined effect of the two her- 
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ring fractions on basal vegetable pro- 
tein diets based on either peanut or 
soybean oil meal was studied. Limited 
experiments were then carried out to 
find which amino acids were limiting 
the effects of the herring products 
under the conditions of the test. 

The results showed that the fish 
solubles was significantly better in 
growth rate with fish meal-soybean 
meal diets than it was with peanut 
meal-fish meal rations, with the par- 
ticular cereals used in the diet (corn, 
oats, wheat middlings). Former work 
by the same author (1958) had shown 
that herring solubles in proportions 
of 15-45% brought about statistical- 
ly significant improvement of fish 
meal when fed together as the only 
protein source of the diet. In the cur- 
rent experiment in which vegetable 
protein and certain cereals were in- 
troduced, the beneficial effect of the 
solubles was converted into a signifi- 
cantly negative one when the peanut 
meal was part of the ration but, when 
soybean oil meal was used, a signifi- 
cant positive effect was secured with 
the solubles addition. 

The work involving supplemental 
amino acids showed that the above 
interactions betwéen protein sources 
could be explained by their constitu- 
ent amino acids. Thus, the importance 
of “amino acid balance” was again 
justified. The less efficient combina- 
tion of fish solubles and ground nut 
plus certain cereals was greatly im- 
proved by additions of lysine and 
threonine (or all ten essential amino 
acids). The same diet appeared to be 
weakened when lysine, threonine, or 
isoleucine were omitted singly or to- 
gether from the whole ten. The same 
was also true for the single addition 
of leucine. 


The author concludes, ‘The key po- 
sition of balancing interactions be- 
tween dietary proteins appeals of 
course no less to the practical use 
than to the experimental technique. 
Present results tell in particular that 
the true value of one and the same 
herring protein will exist as a higher 
or lower one in practical chick feed- 
ing, depending on whether the herring 
proteins are aptly combined or not 
with other feeds. The field is vast and 
much remains to be discovered.” I 
might add that his comments are ab- 
solutely right, and the feeling now 
exists among a fairly large number 
of research workers the world over 
that differences in diets of the same 
protein and energy value, supplement- 
ed with adequate minerals and vita- 
mins, is often one of amino acid dif- 
ferences rather than one of “uniden- 
tified growth factors.” 
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lowa Reports Eggs | 


Vary in Calcium 


AMES, IOWA—A difference in the 
calcium content of the shell between 
different commercial strains of lay- 
ing hens tested, is reported by Dr. 
William Marion, poultry researcher 
.at Iowa State University here. 

Speaking at a poultry and egg con- 
ference in Ames, Dr. Marion said 
that differences in management of 
Iowa laying flocks may produce vari- 
ations in egg shell quality. 

The calcium content of egg shells 
from farm-to-farm showed a notice- 
able variation, he pointed out. In 
addition, Dr. Marion said that the 
protein level of egg shells was stud- 
ied to determine its relation to shell 
strength. 

Unlike calcium, the protein con- 
tent of the egg shell varies widely 
between different strains of chickens. 


Some decline in the protein content 
of the shell was noticed during the 
early months of egg production, said 
Dr. Marion. More work is being done 
on this point 

The characteristics of shell quality 
are being studied at Iowa State Uni- 
versity to help solve problems of egg 
breakage during the movement of 
eggs from farm to consumer. 


Information Officer 


CHICAGO—Robert E. Caskey has 
been appointed news and information 
officer for the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board, Chicago, according to 
an announcement by Lioyd H. Geil, 
general manager. 

Mr. Caskey has served as editor of 
various newspapers and has worked 
with many food industry publications 
and leaders. He is an FCC licensed 
radio announcer, was master of cere- 
monies of his own radio show and has 
been active as a public speaker. 
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Black-Eyed Peas Said 
To Reduce Pigs’ Gains 


BERKELEY, CAL. — Black-eyed 
peas are not satisfactory feed for 
hogs, according to the University of 
California’s department of animal 
husbandry. 


Research at the University indi- 
cates that black-eyed peas reduce 
feed consumption and utilization. 

Two dozen growing hogs were 
divided into three groups—one was 
fed a control ration, the second a ra- 
tion containing 20% ground black- 
eyed cowpeas, and the third a ration 
containing 50% ground peas. 

As the proportion of black-eyed 
peas increased, the rate of gain de- 
creased. The pigs that received no 
black-eyed peas gained 38% more 
weight than the pigs on 50% black- 
eyed peas. 

There was no evidence of toxicity, 
report the researchers. 
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BROILER SHORT COURSE—Shown at the left above 
is the panel which discussed “How to Prevent Losses from 
Condemnation” at the recent broiler short course held 
in Tifton, Ga. Those seated are, from the left: Ed Hous- 
ton, Douglas, serviceman for Birdsey Feeds; R. L. 
Carter, Jr, Moultrie, supervisor, Ralston Purina Co., and 
James Collins, Sylvester, serviceman for Flint River Mills. 
Standing, from left, are: Dr. W. 8S. Nicholson, profes- 
sor of poultry, Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, 


Tifton, moderator; Tom Stone, Douglas, Swift & Co., feed 
department, and Emmett Meeks, Douglas, broiler grower. 
At the right above are four of the speakers for the short 
course, Their discussions concerned poultry air sac infec- 
tion, vaccination and disposing of dead chickens on the 
farm. From the left, they are: J. C. Maness and Milton 
Dendy, Athens, extension poultrymen; John M. McDuffie, 
Atlanta, administrative assistant, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Dr. G. J. Cottier, Auburn, Ala., 
poultry department, Auburn University. 


DEPENDABILITY. . . 


Georgia Panel Cites Management as 
Cause of Most Broiler Condemnations 


By Special Correspondent 

TIFTON, GA.— Management was 
cited as the biggest cause of broiler 
condemnations under the federal in- 
spection program in a panel discus- 
sion held here as part of a short 
course on broilers. 

Panel members agreed that most 
of the condemnations come from res- 
piratory diseases triggered off by sub- 
jection to various stresses such as 
cold temperatures, drafts and unsani- 
tary conditions. Wetness and drafts 
were listed among causes of respira- 
tory diseases that can bring on heavy 
condemnations. 

Recommendations coming out of 
the panel discussion at Abraham 
Baldwin Agricultural College here in- 
cluded: Use of top quality, disease- 
free chicks, following a good vaccina- 
tion program, thoroughly cleaning 
houses between broods and adding 
four inches of clean, dry litter, pro- 
viding heat as long as it is needed, 
providing recommended space for the 
chickens and maintaining a comfort- 
able environment. 

The discussion was moderated by 
Dr. W. S. Nicholson, professor of 
poultry, Abraham Baidwin Agricul- 


tural College. Members of the panel 
included: Ed Houston, Douglas, serv- 
iceman, Birdsey Milling Co.; R. L. 
Carter, Jr., Moultrie, supervisor, Ral- 
ston Purina Co.; James Collins, Syl- 
vester, serviceman, Flint River Mills, 
and Emmett Meeks, Douglas, grower. 


Training Chicks 

Mr. Houston emphasized the impor- 
tance of training little chicks before 
taking them away from their water 
jars. He said if the jars are moved 
nearer to the other waterers a little 
at a time, the small chicks will be- 
come accustomed to the location of 
the larger waterers and suffer less 
stress as a result of the change. He 
said taking short cuts did not always 
pay. 

In the discussions it was brought 
out that inspectors differ widely in 
their opinions about what chickens 
to throw out. They said this differ- 
ence is not easy to understand. 

Milton Dendy, University of Geor- 
gia, and J. C. Maness, Athens, exten- 
sion poultryman, showed slides of 
chickens condemned because of air 
sac infections, and also showed sev- 
eral carcasses and told reasons for 
their condemnation. One of these was 


reportedly improper bleeding, which 
was plant-caused. 

Mr. Maness listed several factors 
besides the grower which control con- 
demnation as follows: 

Breeders can provide better strains, 
and get CRD out of flocks. 

Hatcheries can provide CRD-free 
birds and good quality birds. 

Feed dealers can support and help 
grower with management problems 
and disinfect feed transportation fa- 
cilities. 

Servicemen can clean and disin- 
fect feet before going into broiler 
house. 

Things for growers to do were list- 
ed as follows: Use disease-free, good 
quality chicks; have adequate heat 
and ventilation; follow a good vacci- 
nation program, and follow a good, 
all-around sanitation program and 
stop farm to farm disease transmis- 
sion. 

Vaccination Program 

Dr. G. J. Cottier, of the poultry de- 
partment at Auburn University, said 
a good vaccination program should 
be followed if mosquitoes are numer- 
ous and if there is a history of fowl 
pox on the farm or on the adjoining 
farm. He said chicks may be vacci- 
nated as early as one day old, and 
immunity begins at four days old and 
is complete in three weeks. If there 
is an outbreak of pox, vaccinate all 
broilers, he advised. He said pox is 
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spread largely by mosquitoes, so 
these pests should be controlled by 
using DDT. Mosquitoes also worry 
chickens, and cause a reduction in 
weight, he commented. 

Dr. Cottier said that if fowl pox is 
contracted late in life it can delay 
marketing of chicks for two or three 
weeks. It causes low to high mor- 
tality, low to high morbidity and in- 
creases condemnation. 

Dr. Cottier also had something to 
say about condemnation and poultry 
inspection. He pointed out that poul- 
try inspection now “is where beef and 
pork inspection was 50 years ago.” 

“Federal poultry inspection is new 
now, and as inspectors and poultry 
producers and others connected with 
the poultry business become accus- 
tomed to it, the problems will be 
worked out, and there will be less 
condemnation,” he added. 

John M. McDuffie, administrative 
assistant, Georgia State Department 
of Education, discussed disposal of 
dead chickens. He cited a regulation 
of the department whereby a grower 
must produce a certificate showing 
he is complying with the regulations 
when he sells his broilers. He said 
12,000 certificates of compliance had 
been issued to broiler growers, and 
said the department is “bearing 
down” to see that plants do require 
these certificates of their producers. 

Disposal Pits 

Mr. McDuffie said pits, placed 100 
ft. or more from the water supply, 
make the best disposal plants. These 
pits should be covered over with con- 
crete or with boards heavy enough 
to hold up animals that might step on 
them. He said bacteria will cause 
fast decomposition of the fowls, but 
added that a little stable manure 
would hasten the process. One grow- 
er told how he used iron bars and 
made a rack for burning dead birds, 
and said he liked that way better 
than putting them in a pit, Mr. Mc- 
Duffie said. 

Mr. McDuffie suggested that if a 
grower had a flock which died in 
large numbers he might best dig a 
ditch, put the carcasses in and cover 
them with dirt. 

Marketing 

Turning to the market, it was 
pointed out that the population ex- 
pected in the U.S. by 1975 will re- 
quire about three times as many 
broilers as the 1,730,000,000 produced 
in the nation in 1959. 

Mr. Maness said the per capita con- 
sumption of poultry was 30 Ib. in 
1959, but said this may go up to 50 
Ib. in future years. 

In discussing the “Price Cycle,” 
Mr. Maness pointed out that the trend 
in prices has been downward, with 
a drop from about 23.1¢ Ib. in 1954 
to 16¢ in 1960. During this time, how- 
ever, cost of production has been low- 
ered, he pointed out. 

Mr. Maness pointed out that the 
seasonal cycles in broilers are usual- 
ly highest from January to August, 
and lowest from August to Decem- 
ber. He listed several things which 
broiler producers might do to make a 
profit when prices are down, includ- 
ing: Watch size of breeding flock (re- 
flected 11 months later); watch avail- 
ability of hatching eggs; watch egg 
set, and watch number of chicks 
placed. Mr. Maness said supplies ac- 
count for 90% of the price. He also 
advised checking prices of competing 
products, including pork, beef, and 
even fish; and noting consumer in- 
come and general economic condi- 
tions. 
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New USDA Bulletin 
Describes Hog Grades 


WASHINGTON — Issuance of a 
new bulletin, “How Do Your Hogs 
Grade?”, has been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The 12-page publication, designed 
for producers, describes and illus- 
trates four grades—U.S. No. 1, U.S. 
No. 2, U.S. No. 3 and Medium. The 
fifth grade, Cull, is described but not 
illustrated. 

In addition, the bulletin tells how 
grade is determined and gives in- 
formation on other factors that affect 
‘the market value of hogs. 

Prepared by the Livestock Division 
of USDA’s Agricultural Marketing 
Service, the agency responsible for 
developing livestock grade standards, 
the publication is designated as AMS- 
412 and is available free on request 
from the Marketing Information Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
US. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Grain Bank Growth 


Seen in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY—A continuing 
increase in grain bank operations in 
Oklahoma has been forecast. 

Feeder-farmers of the state are 
finding the grain bank system very 
practical, elevator managers were 
told at a meeting. R. E. Page, exten- 
sion grain marketing specialist at 
Oklahoma State University addressed 


the elevator men on a recent survey. 

It was reported that 36% of Okla- 
homa elevators have been using some 
form of grain bank since 1955. It is 
predicted that the number of grain 
banks in the state will double in the 
next five years. 

Various advantages of the system 
to both farmers and elevator opera- 
tors were cited. The troublesome fea- 
tures have included bookkeeping and 


storage space problems. 
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Convention 
Calendar 


Nov. 26-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn. of Iowa; Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, lowa; sec., Bob Skin- 
ner, 401 Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9. 

Nov. 25-26— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, TIL; sec., Clair E. Terrill, 
Animal Husbandry Research Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Md. 

Nov. 27-28—Tennessee Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn.; Noel Hotel, Nash- 
ville; sec., Charles H. Warfield, Amer- 
ican Trust Bidg., Nashville. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Business Manage- 
ment Conference; Kansas State Uni- 
versity; sponsored by the Kansas 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn.; sec., 
Orris E. Case, 609 Wiley Bldg., 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Dec. 1-2 — North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 


Dec. 6-7—Oornell Poultry Service- 
men’s Clinic; Cornell University, Itha- 
ca, N.Y. 

Dec. 6-7—North Dakota Turkey 
and Egg Oonvention; Fargo Civic 
Center Auditorium, Fargo, N.D.; sec., 
Irving J. Mork, Fargo. 

Dec. 7 — Upper Peninsula Feed 
Dealers Asen.; State Office Bidg., 
Escanaba, Michigan; sec., J. O. Mac- 
Innis, Box 342, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Dec. 7-8—Midwestern Quickie Con- 
vention; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago; Don M. Turnbull, sec., Ameri- 


Here are a few of the many 
applications of Thomas con- 
veying and material hand- 
ling equipment: 


Whatever Your 
Conveying “Problem... 


For thirty years Thomas 
has served the conveyor- 
user industries. Standard- 
ized units are custom- 
engineered for your ap- 
plication by our design 
engineers. 


Components and entire 
systems are produced in 
our modern 91,000 square 
foot plant, each item 
thoroughly researched 
and tested. 
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BLOWERS 
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POSSIBILITIES of 
Thomas equipment in 
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BLENDERS 
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FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


FLIGHT 
CONVEY OR: 


Dec. 8—Ohio Agricultural Market- 
ing Conference; Ohio Union Bldg., 
Ohio State University, Columbus; 
John W. Sharp, 


Conference; Umberger Hall, Kansas 
State University, Manhattan; chm., 
Prof. T. B. Avery, Poultry Husbandry 
Dept., W. Waters Hall. 

Feb. 15—Turkey Short Course; 
University of Georgia, Athens. 

Feb. 22—Broiler Housing Sym- 
posium; University of Georgia, 
Athens. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Virginia Feed 
and Nutrition Conference; Hote] 
Roanoke, Roanoke; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
‘iams, Virginia State Feed Assn., 615 
£. Franklin St., Richmond. 

March 15—Commercial Egg Pro- 
duction Short Course; University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

May 5—Broiler Short Course and 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow Day; Universi- 
ty of Georgia, Athens. 

May 7-10—Association of American 
Feed Control Officials; Hamilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Head, Feed and Fertilizer Control 
Dept., University of Kentucky, Lex-" 
ington. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 
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THE AMBURGO CO., INC. 
1315-17 Walnut St., Phila. 7, Pa. 
AMBURGO E. 
Sussex Way, Fresno, Calif. 


AMBURGO ‘‘CENTRAL” —Amburgo 
Mig. Co., Inc., Hope, Indiana 


“It’s geod business te de business with Amburgo"’ 


. Kelly, Poultry Science Dept.; co- 
, aa sponsored by North Carolina Feed New Listings 
Manufacturers Assn., sec., McNair For the convenience of readers who 
wis Evans, Box 44, Mocksville. scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
- ae Dec. 2-8—Arkansas Turkey Fed- | for new listings, those added to the col- 
Ae eration Convention and Show; Hot | umn in the current week appear sepo- ; 
4 a Springs, Ark.; exec. director, John rately from ones which have been entered 
: \ = Haid, Box 1446, Little Rock. previously. The following week they will 
q & Deo. 2-3—Western Quickie Conven- | be moved to their proper slot where 
a tion; Disneyland Hotel, Anaheim, | they will remain until the event is held. 
Cal.; Don M. Turnbull, sec., American 
— he Poultry & Hatchery Federation, 521 
| Admin. Bldg., 2120 Fyffe Road. 
1961 
Jan. 9-10—Kansas Formula Feed 
= 
¥ nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation 
¢ joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. LF.A., Dean M. 
— Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
7 4; sec. LP.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
| Shelbyville, Il. 
SCREW CONVEYORS 
os nd ee 521 E. 63rd St., Kansas City 10, Mo. 

| Hotel, Kansas City; Lloyd Larson, 

4 Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
. : oe 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, 
ox 65/78 burleson, texas 


Hatchery Assn.; Hotel Radisson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., L. L. Baum- 
gartner, Litchfield, Minn. 

Dec, 15-16— Business Olinic for 
Elevator Managers; Kellogg Center, 
Michigan State University, East Lan- 
sing; Carleton C. Dennis, Department 
of Agricultural Economics. 

1961 

Jan. 4-6—National Turkey Feder- 
ation; Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
TL; sec., M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, 
Mt. Morris, DL 

Jan. 12-18—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Michigan State Uni- 
versity, Kellogg Center; sec., Nevel 
Pearson, P.O. Box 472, East Lansing. 

Jan. 13-14—Florida State Poultry 
Producers Assn.; Cherry Plaza Ho- 
tel, Orlando, Fla.; chm., Wilfred D. 
Hedges, 227 Blossom Lane, Winter 
Park, Fla. 

Jan. 15-17—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Asen.; Claypool Hotel, Indi- 
anapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 16-17—Northwest Retail Feed 


G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 

Feb. 10-11—Poultry Fact Finding 
Conference; sponsored by Institute 
of American Poultry Industries; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 59 E. Mad- 
ison, Chicago 2. 

Feb. 19-21—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City, Mo.; executive vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-21— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House, Columbus; 
sec., George G. Greenleaf, 5625 N. 
High St., P.O. Box 121, Worthington. 

March 8 — Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; L. E. Carpenter, Execu- 
tive Director, Distillers Feed Re- 
search Council, 1232 Enquirer Bldg., 
Cincinnati 2. 

March 8-9—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Sheraton-Fonte- 
nelle Hotel, Omaha; sec., Howard W. 
Elm, Trust Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 

March 9-10 — Oklahoma Nutrition 


SAVE $$$ 


TIME and LABOR 
with the MINNEAPOLIS 


ASC-100 


AUTOMATIC 


ALL-METAL BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINE — 


For complete line bag closing equipment write: 
MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE, INC. 


Dept. F-60, 4865 Osseo Road ° 


Minneapolis 12, 


Minnesota 


= polis; sec. W. D. Flemming, 112 
Grain Exchange Bidg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


| 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minnea- 


i i F N.D.; sec., Lloyd C. Hanson, 
513 Black Bidg., Fargo. 

Jan. 23-25 — Southeastern Poultry —= 
i & Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, — 
t Atlanta, Ga; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga.; for reservations: Atlanta Con- | 
vention Bureau, Rhodes - Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta. 
4 Jan. 27 — Missouri Turkey Day; 
y University of Missouri, Columbia; E. | 
6a M. Funk, sec., Missouri Poultry Im- | 

Va provement Assn., Poultry Bldg., Box 

x 568, Columbia. 
Jan. $1-Feb. 1—Illinois Agricultur- 
ff al Industries Forum; University of 
— Illinois, Urbana; Department of Agri- 
a cultural Economics, 305 Mumford 
Hall 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1 — Hoosier Turkey 
o Trot; Purdue Memorial Union, Pur- 
oa due University, Lafayette, Ind.; John 
a } N. Howell, Turkey Department, In- 


VHITE ROCKS... 
S __ twice proved 
as 
Profit 
Producing 
Champions! 


OR the first time in the history of the 
Maine Broiler Test, two entries finished 
in a dead heat for the greatest net return 
per bird over feed costs. Both of these en- 
tries produced a profit margin of 31.1 cents 
per bird—both of these entries used Cobb 
White Rock females. One entry was Cobb 
Strain Cross White Rocks, the other utilized 
Cobb White Rock females mated with one 
of the nation’s leading meat-type males. 
This unusual performance in the 1959 
Maine Test, however, is much more than a 
demonstration of Cobb’s outstanding rate 
of growth and good feed conversion. Backed 
up with hatchability and other vital eco- 
nomic factors you get with Cobb White 
Rocks, it can return from $800 to $1000 
extra income per year from a 10,000-bird 
house. 


diana State Poultry Assn., Poultry 
Bidg., Purdue University. 
Feb. 1-2—Illinois Nutrition Confer- 
=a ence; University of Illinois, Urbana; 
} 


iG chm., E. E. Hatfield, Department of 
Animal Science. 

Feb. 1-2—New Hampshire Poultry 
Health Conference; Memorial Union 
Bidg., Durham; sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Poultry Science, University 
’ of New Hampshire; Prof. W. C. Skog- 
: | lund, Poultry Science Dept. 


Feb. 2—Beef Cattle Study Day; | 


i University of Arkansas Agricultural 
tT Experiment Station, Fayetteville. 
Feb. 2-8—Oregon Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Withycomb Hall, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 
Feb. 3-4—Minnesota Turkey Grow- 
q ers Assn.; Leamington Hotel, Minne- 
i apolis; sec., Roy Munson, 2200 Uni- 
versity Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

{ Feb. 6-7—Montana Nutrition OCon- 
ference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., Dr. O. O. Thomas, 
Animal Industry and Range Man- 
agement Dept. 

Feb. 7-10 — American Dehydrators | 
Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; | 
executive vice president, Joseph | 


Your Cobb representa- 
tive has an exciting 
new folder that docu- 
ments this outstanding 
profit performance. 
Write or telephone 
him today. If you pre- 
fer, write direct. 


pold, Bellingham, Wash.; sponsored 
q by Washington State Feed Assn; 
mgr., John G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle 4. 
Feb. 10— Washington State Feed 
Assn., annual convention; Hotel Leo- 
: pold,. Bellingham, Wash.; mgr., John 


Cobb’s Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 


Main Office and Breeding Farms « Concord, Mass. 


DISTRIBUTION CENTERS 
Goshen, Ind. @ Gainesville, Ga. 
Bundesen Bros., Petaluma and Riverside, Calif., Newberg, Ore. 
Holland « Puerto Rico « Colombia, $. A. @ Mexico 
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, Chrisman, 430 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 
| Feb. 8-9—Pacific Northwest Feed | | 
Mill Production School; Hotel Leo- 3 
| WAY *EEDS 
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Conference; Oklahoma State Univer- | Hotel, Portland; . Russ Hays, 


sity, Stillwater; Dr. Rollin Thayer, 
Poultry Science Dept. 

March 16-17—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton - Portland 


ington, D.C.; chm., Dr. R. D. Creek, 


Are your hammermill cyclones 
robbing YOUR plant 
of valuable product? 


Ineffective control of the product 
discharge from hammermill 
cyclones can rob you of thousands 
of dollars a year of extra profits. 
You can stop this product loss 
and the savings in product (based 
on a cyclone efficiency of 98% ) 
will pay for a DAY dust filter in 
less than one year. If you now 
have several hammermill cyclones 
operating, you can combine them 
into one filter installation and 
your filter will pay for itself in 
much less than a year. For new 
plants, cyclones can be eliminated 
completely, which also results in 
a “payoff period” much shorter 


than one year. 


This double element DAY “RJ” 
dust filter is used as a second- 
ary collector to capture “fines” 
being discharged from a cy- 
clonic separator. 


PRODUCT SAVING is just one of many important benefits 
you enjoy with DAY dust filters. You'll also have cleaner 
plants and roofs which means lower housekeeping costs. More 
effective dust control also means better community relations. 


WRITE toDAY for complete facts about DAY dust filters and how 
they can save you money and pay for themselves. For detailed 
4 gga on DAY “RJ” dust filters request BULLETIN G-30 . . . 


he DBY Company 


it’s free 


SOLD in UNITED STATES by Wille, MADE and SOLD in CANADA by 
The DAY SALES Company “ The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
819 Third Avenue N.E. Rexdale (Toronto), Ontario, Canada 
Mi lis 13, Mi ta Fort William, Ontario, Canada 
Federal 6.9671 “=! Rexdale, Cherry 1-8589 


EXPERIENCE ENGINEERED .. . 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
LABORATORY TESTED 


PLANT PROVEN 


EQUIPMENT 


SYSTEMS 


INSTALLATION 


April 9-18 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Baker Hotel, Dal- 
las, Texas; 1955 University Ave., St. 


Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev.; asst. 
sec., Lloyd J. Powers, 1304 7th St., 


cago 

May 14-15—Missouri Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Hig- 
ginsville, Mo. 
June 8-11 — Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Nationa] Convention; 


July %-28—Southeastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 24-26— North Oarolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Virginia Beach, 
N.C.; sec., McNair Evans, Box 44, 
Mocksville 


Sept. 19-21— Marketing Seminar 


for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. ~ 

Sept. 27-28—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa.; sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 23-25 Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, —_ 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., 
sas City 5, Mo. 


Oongress; 
South Wales So- 


Homemakers Win Trips 


In Sewing Contest 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Two Ameri- 
can homemakers bagged expense-paid 
vacations in Hollywood by winning 
top honors in the 1960 National Cot- 
ton Bag Sewing Contest here. 

They are Mrs. James C. Richard- 
son of Nashville, Tenn., the first place 
winner, and Mrs. Dick Scram of 
Owatonna, Minn., runner-up. Mrs. 
Paul Houston of Sedalia, Mo., won 
the $200 third prize. All three women 
also will share in several thousand 
dollars’ worth of merchandise gifts. 

Mrs. Richardson and Mrs. Scram 
will spend the week of Nov. 27-Dec. 
3 in California. 

First-place entries from 50 major 
US. fairs were displayed at the final 
judging in the grand ballroom of 
Memphis’ Hote! Peabody. More than 
1,500 separate articles, including toys, 
crib quilts, dresses, pillow cases, 
luncheon sets, aprons, shirts and 
playsuits, were exhibited. All of them 
were made from cotton containers 
used for packaging feed, flour and 
other products. 

The Cotton Bag Sewing Contest is 
sponsored annually by the National 
Cotton Council and the Textile Bag 


Manufacturers Assn. 


PRICES AND SIZES TO FIT YOUR NEEDS 
Model Roll Size HP. Price Only* 
706-S 10% 6” $189.50 
712S 10’x12” 3 450.00 
718S 10’x18” 7% 580.00 
824-S 10°24” 10 773.00 
830-S 10%x30” 15 1,080.00 
836-S 10°x36” 20 1,440.00 
*Prices fob Wichita. Attractive time- 
payment pian available. 


NOW AVAILABLE WITH EAR CORN 
CRUSHER ATTACHMENT 


R.360 
Y W-W.GRINDER CORP: 
2957 NORTH MARKET DEPT. 311 WICHITA 19, KANSAS 


WHAT YOU BUY IN A 


ROLLER MILL! 


* LIFETIME 
CONSTRUCTION 


* ACCURATE SINGLE- 
WHEEL CONTROL 


* PERFECTLY 
PROCESSED FEED 


W-W Roller Mills are years ahead of others, be- 
cause they are built to last a lifetime, have 
simple—but accurate—operation, and process 
every kernel exactly the way you want it—either 
crimped, cracked, or crumbled with a mini- 
mum of flour. Heavy cast-iron frame-work 
won't rust out. Chilled white iron rolls, hard- 
ened throughout, don’t chip or peel, yet can 
be regrooved many times (roller exchange 
regrooving service available). A single con- 
trol wheel handles all adjustments—can 
be set even when operating. Pro- 
duces highest capacity of per- : 
fectly processed feed per 
horsepower of any in the 
field. Adaptable to any 
power, including PTO! 
Write for literature and 
complete information. 


7 Poultry Husbandry Dept., University 
i of Maryland, College Park. 
March 20-24—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Washington 
D.C.; sec., Herbert L. Sharp, 400 Fol- 
ger Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
April 3-4— National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind; sec. Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Paul 4, Minn. 
April 10-12—Poultry & Egg Na- 
tional Board; Sheraton Towers Hotel, 
: Chicago, IlL.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 
April 138-15—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn. Exposition and Convention; 
1082 
702 Lewis Bidg., Portland 4. Los Angeles 21, Cal. Ang. 18-18—13th World's Poultry 
March 16-17 — Maryland Nutrition | April 20-22—Oalifornis Hay, Grain 
- — 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg. 1400 | Carpenter, chairman, US. Participa- 
April 27-29—Kansas Grain & Feed | Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Dealers Assn; Broadview Hotel, | Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
é Wichita; sec., Orris E. Case, 609 Wi- | Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Til. 
facturers Assn. Convention and Na- 
Hotel, Chicago, IL; sec., W. T. Dia- 
mond, 53 West Jackson Blvd, Chi- 
: 
Manoir Richelieu, Murray Bay, Que- 
bec; national secretary, W. N. Hen- 
4 io drick, 2901 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, 
Ra: 3 Ont.; for registrations, T. G. Sevigny. 
Room 100, 355 McGill St., Montreal 
July 18-20—American Poultry Oon- 
: ie . gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas city 10, Mo. 
4 
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IS 
YOUR MOST ECONOMICAL SOURCE 


OF UNIDENTIFIED GROWTH FACTORS 


f 
- 


..1S the super-nutritional 
by-product of alcohol distilling that keeps 
these tanks full, year ‘round 


Because SOLULAC is a fermentation product from corn, it contains unidentified growth 
factors found exclusively in distillers solubles and grains. Because it is super-rich in 
these factors, you actually get more feed value for your feed ingredient dollar. 

The importance of SOLULAC growth factors to top feedlot performance has been proven 
by leading Agricultural Universities and Colleges. That’s why they recommend 
SOLULAC,* Don’t be misled by cheaper or more expensive substitutes . . . nothing 

can equal SOLULAC’s performance. You don’t have to accept substitutes, either .. . 


SOLULAC is produced and made available 52 weeks of every year. Guaranteed free 
flowing in 50 and 100 Ib. bags or bulk carloads. 


*Additional Information on Request from 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA «+ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Member of the DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Copyright 1960 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12— Bacitracin—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


6,000,000 WIN 
if 
E 
| 
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Mineral Requirements of Turkeys 


A Review of Recent Information 
On Requirements of Turkeys for 


Certain of the Mineral Elements 


Information on the quantitative re- 
quirement of turkeys for minerals at 
different ages is not very complete. 
In the 1954 report of the National 
Research Council on nutrient require- 
ments for turkeys, only four mineral 
elements were listed. Apparently, 
even in a new report to be published 
soon, the information is restricted to 
the same four elements (1). 


Most experimental work on mineral 
requirements of turkeys has been 
done with the young poult. Require- 
ments are very critical at this stage of 
growth, and it is important we know 
as much as possible about them. It is 
also important, however, to have ac- 
curate information on the quantita- 
tive requirements during the later 
stages of growth and for reproduc- 
tion. The all-mash or complete ration 
system of feeding growing turkeys is 
now commonly used. With this sys- 
tem, it is necessary to know more 
accurately the quantitative require- 
ments for such minerals as calcium 
and phosphorus, because the birds 
are forced to consume whatever level 
is included in the complete ration. 
When mash and grain are fed free- 
choice, turkeys are able to adjust 
their mineral intake to some extent. 

Fortunately, many of the minerals 
are adequately supplied by the feed 
ingredients commonly used in prac- 
tical rations. From this standpoint, 
accurate quantitative information on 
many of the elements may not be too 
important. However, it was not too 
many years ago that zinc was con- 
sidered as an element which was sup- 
plied in more than adequate amount 
in practical rations. Supplementation 
of practical rations with this element 
is now indicated by recent experi- 
mental work. In addition to the prac- 
tical aspects, it is important to know 
the mineral requirements of turkeys 
so that purified diets can be accurate- 
ly formulated for further nutritional 
work with turkeys. In the study of 
such things as unidentified growth 
factors, it is essential to have the diet 
completely adequate in known min- 
eral elements. 

In the last two or three years, new 
information has appeared on require- 
ments of turkeys for certain of the 
mineral elements. It is the purpose of 
this article to review some of the 
more recent information. 


CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 


Poults—More work has been pub- 
blished to establish the phosphorus 
requirement of young poults than to 
establish the calcium requirement. In 
1954, Almquist (2) reviewed work on 
phosphorus and concluded that ap- 
proximately 0.6% readily available 
phosphorus was required for the 
young poult. Another review has re- 
cently been prepared by Waibel (3). 
An extensive study showing the effect 
of different phosphorus levels during 
the first eight weeks on subsequent 
growth to market age was reported 
by Slinger and associates (4) in 1955. 
Requirement for maximum growth 


By Dr. Leo S. Jensen 
Washington State University 


during the first eight weeks was re- 
ported to be 0.7 inorganic or 1.0% to- 
tal phosphorus. However, growth was 
almost equivalent with 0.8% total 
phosphorus and feed efficiency was 
the best at this level. After eight 
weeks, all the birds were placed on a 
diet containing approximately 0.8% 
total phosphorus. Growth results at 
the end of 24 weeks showed that .the 
0.8% level of total phosphorus dur- 
ing the first eight weeks was ade- 
quate for maximum growth. A higher 
level of perosis, however, was experi- 
enced with these birds in contrast to 
those fed 1.0% total phosphorus dur- 
ing the first eight weeks. In view of 
more recent work, it is possible that 
the perosis was associated with a zinc 
deficiency. A report from Texas (5) 
showed that 0.8% total phosphorus 
was adequate for growth and bone 
formation. Recent experimental work 
at Washington State University (6) 
with Broad Breasted Bronze poults 
has shown that 0.8% total phosphorus 
was adequate for maximum growth 
to eight weeks of age. 

There is little support for the high 
requirement of 2.0% calcium for tur- 
key poults. Some of the earlier studies 
suggest that levels much lower than 
2.0 gave satisfactory growth and bone 
calcification. It has become tradi- 
tional to think in terms of a 2:1 ratio 
of calcium to phosphorus for require- 
ment of these minerals in poultry 
feed. Popularity of this ratio undoubt- 
edly was prompted by the 2:1 ratio in 
bone. Recent work at the University 
of Maryland (7) has shown that ade- 
quate growth and bone calcification of 
poults was obtained with levels as 
low as 1.1% calcium in the diet. In 
one study in particular, evidence was 
obtained for a greater growth re- 
sponse with lower levels of calcium 
than with the higher levels. Optimum 
growth at eight weeks of age of 
Broad Breasted Bronze turkey poults 
was obtained with a level of 0.8% 
calcium, in conjunction with 0.8% to- 
tal phosphorus in a recent study at 
Washington State (6). Bone ash de- 
terminations on these birds have not 
been completed, but the results on 
growth certainly suggest that the re- 
quirement of 2.0 for calcium for 
growing poults is much too high. Both 
the Maryland and Washington State 
studies show that a ratio of 2:1 is 
not necessarily the best and that, per- 
haps, a ratio of 1:1 may be more 
nearly correct for optimum growth 
and feed utilization of birds. 

Need for more accurate informa- 
tion on calcium requirement has been 
emphasized by recent work showing 
that absorption of certain antibiotics 
is increased when lower levels of cal- 
cium are used, and also that the re- 
quirement for certain other nutrients, 
such as zinc, is increased in the pres- 
ence of higher levels of dietary cal- 
cium. Several reports (8, 9, 10, 11) on 
the calcium requirement of growing 
chicks at the 1960 Poultry Science 
meeting generally showed that a 
level of 0.6% calcium was adequate 


and that a ratio of 1:1 gave optimum 
results. 

With the information on hand, it is 
suggested that the minimum require- 
ments for turkey poults to eight 
weeks of age are 0.8% total phos- 
phorus and 0.8 to 1.0% calcium. 

Growing Turkeys—V ery little is 
known about the quantitative require- 
ment of growing turkeys beyond eight 
weeks of age for any nutrient. In the 
last two years, some information has 
become available on the calcium and 
phosphorus requirement. Nebraska 
(12) reported that the total phos- 
phorus requirement of female and 
male turkeys from 4-20 weeks was 0.7 
to 0.8 and 0.75 to 0.85, respectively. 
The diet contained a level of 1.55% 
calcium. Experiments have been con- 
ducted during the past three years at 
Washington State University (13) to 
determine the requirements of grow- 
ing turkeys for both calcium and 
phosphorus. Results of the first ex- 
periment are summarized in Table 1. 
Growth and feed utilization of female 
turkeys were the highest when levels 
of 0.6 calcium and 0.6% total phos- 
phorus were used, but growth was 
highest for male turkeys with 0.8 cal- 
cium and 0.8% phosphorus. Toe ash 
determination showed somewhat 
higher values for birds fed the higher 
levels of calcium. Even though maxi- 
mum calcification of bones is usually 
considered the most important cri- 
teria in the determination of quan- 
titative requirements of animals for 
calcium and phosphorus, one wonders 
about the biological and practical 
significance of it. Is a maximum cal- 
cification of bones normal or ab- 
normal? 

A second experiment was conduct- 
ed to study five levels of phosphorus 
(0.5 to 0.9) in combination with five 
levels of calcium (0.5 to 1.3). The ex- 
periment was factorial in design so 
that each level of calcium was fed 
with each level of phosphorus. Re- 
sults on growth are summarized in 
Table 2. Optimum growth was ob- 
tained with only 0.5% calcium and 
0.5% total phosphorus, even though 
all males were used (the results of 
the first experiment suggested a 
higher requirement for males than fe- 
males). A depression in growth was 
indicated when the ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus was changed from 1:1 
at the lowest level of either calcium 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author of 
this article, Dr. Leo S. Jensen, is an 
associate professor in the department 
of poultry science at Washington 
State University, Pullman. He re- 
ceived his B.S. degree from Wash- 
ington State University in 1949 and 
his Ph.D. degree in animal nutrition 
from Cornell University in 1954. 


or phosphorus. With 0.6% phosphorus 
or 0.7% calcium, no evidence for de- 
pression in growth was obtained as 
the quantity of the other mineral 
was increased in the diet. Toe ash of 
the turkeys was increased when they 
were fed the higher levels of calcium 
and phosphorus, but there was no 
correlation of toe ash with growth 
rate. In both this experiment and the 
previous one, no cases of leg weak- 
ness were observed which could be 
associated with the calcium and phos- 
phorus content of the diet. 

In a third experiment just com- 
pleted, a level of 0.35% calcium with 
0.35% total phosphorus did not sup- 
port maximum growth rate of tur- 
keys. Increasing the levels to 0.5% 
calcium and 0.5% phosphorus im- 
proved growth rate, and higher levels 
gave no further improvement. Addi- 
tion of calcium alone to the basal 
diet (0.5% calcium in combination 
with 0.35% phosphorus) markedly 
depressed growth. This again demon- 
strated that variation in the calcium- 
phosphorus ratio at low levels of each 
can markedly affect performance of 
growing birds. A 1:1 ratio of calcium 
to phosphorus again appeared more 
satisfactory than other ratios. 

Availability of phosphorus from or- 
ganic sources was also studied in the 
third experiment. Raising the phos- 
phorus level to 0.5% by adding wheat 
bran increased growth to the same or 
greater extent than by adding inor- 
ganic phosphorus. Diets were made 
isocaloric by addition of tallow. These 
results suggest that organic or phy- 
tin phosphorus is well utilized by 
older growing turkeys. Perhaps or- 
ganic phosphorus should not be con- 
sidered as mostly unavailable in the 
formulation of rations for growing 
turkeys. However, for young poults, 
there is ample evidence that phytin 
phosphorus is poorly utilized. 

From this recent experimental 
work, it appears that the calcium and 
phosphorus requirement of growing 
turkeys is much less than that rec- 
ommended by the National Research 
Council. A minimum requirement of 
0.6% total phosphorus and 0.6% cal- 
cium is suggested for growing tur- 
keys from eight weeks to market. 

Breeding turkeys — A report from 
the South Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion (15) suggests that the require- 
ment of turkey breeders is no more 
than 0.35% total phosphorus. No 


other information is available for 


TABLE 2—Effect of Different Levels of Calcium and Phosphorus on Weight 
Gain of Male Turkeys from 8-20 Weeks of Age. 


Ca—% 
P_% 0.5 0.7 0.9 1.1 1.3 
Average weight gain, gm. 
0.5 7,101 6,493 6,528 6,35! 6,125 
0% 6,574 6,483 6,706 6,687 6,565 
0.7 6,302 6,85! 6,469 7,000 6,438 
0.8 6,179 6,207 6,305 7,018 6,315 
09 5,248 6,597 6,742 6,833 6,383 


TABLE 3—Mineral Requirements of Turkeys 


—Starting poults— 


—Growing turkeys— 


0-8 weeks 8-24 weeks Breeding turkeys 
1954* Newt 1954% 1960 New? 1954% (960° Newt 
TABLE 1—Effect of Different Levels of Calcium and Phosphorus on Gain, Feed Cie 20 #20 O8 20 U7 O06 225 2.25 
Efficiency, and Toe Ash of Turkeys from 8 to 24 Weeks of Age. Phosphorus, % ...... 1.0 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.85 0.6 0.75 0.75 0.45 
Diet Fema! Mal Sodium, % .......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.15 
Ca Gain Feed/gain Toe ash Gain Feed/gain Toe ash Potassium, % ........ 0% ave 
*. % gm % gm. % Manganese, mg. ..... 25 25 20 1s 15 
Magnesium, mg. ..... Sia 195 see 
06 5,567 4.47 15.8 8,498 4.9 15.8 30 30 
1.2 04 5,150 4.79 15.3 8,413 4.26 15.8 lodine, mg. 0.25 
0.8 08 5,058 4.84 15.4 8,924 4.9 15.1 
14 0.8 5,167 4.82 16.7 8,342 4.24 17.3 *National Research Council recommended requirements (1960 value from Combs(!) ). 
24 0.8 §,312 5.00 16.7 8,410 4.31 16.7 tRecommendations based on work reviewed here. 
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| VACCINATE 
FOR PROFIT 
OR GAMBLE 
AND LOSE? 


Cyanamid helps you take a big 
part of the gamble out of your 
contract hog raising operations. 


Hog farmers that gamble on getting 
a through without vaccinating for 
hog cholera and erysipelas have the 
odds against them. When a hog chol- 
era outbreak occurs, losses of unpro- 
; tected pigs can run between 90 to 
3 ‘ 96 percent! Erysipelas kills 8 to 6 
1 1 percent and stunts and cripples 
many more. 
E i The true gambler never passes 
| upasure thing. The immunity that 
H\ results from the proper use of 
ROVAC® and DUOVAX® usually is so 
} solid that chances of losses from 
these two diseases are greatly 
reduced. 

You can protect profits—elimi- 
nate needless risk—with minimum 
time, labor and expense. 

ROVAC and DUOVAX can be in- 
fe jected at the same time. You handle 
mi) | pigs once for both vaccinations. 


User’s report 
Paul V. Wansley, partner in Georgia 
‘ Feed and Hatchery, Inc., Elberton, 
r Ga., handles the immunization pro- 
\ ' gram of W. D. Winn at his new 138- 
head set-up at nearby Royston. 

Mr. Wansley says, “With a full 
year of use behind us ROVAC for hog 
2) cholera and DUOVAX for erysipelas 
mis ©. have been 100% effective. Neighbor- 
an ing farmers have experienced death 
| '; losses averaging 3%, proving these 
mi} §=- diseases are in this area.” 

a Avoid expensive risks! Vacci- 
E } nate all litters. Be sure all pigs you 
% » contract for are protected with both 
ROVAC and DUOVAX. Immunization 
@6©6.is complete within 3 weeks. ROVAC® 

Hog Cholera Vaccine, DUOVAX® 

60Erysipelas Bacterin. American 

=. Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, New York. : 


- 


Catch and handle pigs only once—inject with 
ROVAC and DUOVAX protect against ROVAC (1) and DUOVAX (2) simultaneously! 
hog cholera and erysipelas. D> 


ROVAC | DUOVAX 


5 CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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NEBRASKA POULTRY GROUP—Dorle Hays, Hays Hatchery, Cozad, Neb., 
was named president of the Nebraska Poultry Improvement Assn. at the 
group's recent annual meeting. Other officers elected to serve during the 
coming year are identified in the photo. From left, they are: Back row—Alvin 
Boettcher, Fairbury Hatchery, Fairbury, treasurer; Arnold Daniel, Fremont 
Hatchery, Fremont, executive committeeman; Donald Clabaugh, Columbus 
Hatchery, Columbus, executive committeeman; Doyle H. Free, Lincoln, exec- 
utive secretary. Front row—Melvin Brown, Colonial Poultry Farms, Inc., 
Lexington, 2nd vice president; President Hays, and Lioyd Parr, Sure Hatch- 


ery, Broken Bow, Ist vice president. 


phosphorus and none is apparently 
available for calcium. The National 
Research Council recommends a level 
of 0.75% phosphorus for turkey 
breeders. This may be too high in 
view of the South Dakota work. Be- 
cause the growing turkey, after eight 
weeks of age, appears to utilize phy- 
tin phosphorus better than previously 
thought, it is probable that the adult 
turkey also utilizes it more efficient- 
ly 

Before a clearcut minimum require- 
ment for turkey breeders can be rec- 
ommended, more experimental work 
must be done. In particular, a study 
should be conducted to determine the 
requirement when the female turkeys 
are fed minimum requirements dur- 
ing the growing period. Growing tur- 
keys apparently have been overfed on 


phosphorus, which may influence the 
minimum requirement of these birds 
as breeders. Because no information 
is available on the calcium require- 
ment of turkey breeders, the best 
recommendation is to allow the birds 
free-choice access to calcium, so that 
an adequate intake can be assured. 


MANGANESE 


Poults, growing turkeys and tur- 
key breeders—Despite the fact that 
manganese has been known to be an 
important element in practical poul- 
try nutrition for 25 years, very little 
information is available on its re- 
quirement for turkeys. Supplement- 
ing a diet containing 18 mg. manga- 
nese per pound with manganese sul- 
fate failed to improve growth rate in 
a Nebraska study (15). No cases of 
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perosis were observed. In a study at 
Kentucky (16), supplementing a basal 
diet containing less than 5 mg. per 
pound of manganese with levels of 9 
mg. and higher of manganese per 
pound improved growth rate and re- 
duced incidence of perosis. Perosis 
was never completely prevented by 
manganese supplementation, indicat- 
ing that other factors such ‘as zinc 
and niacin may have been deficient 
in the basal diet. Little improvement 
in growth was observed by supple- 
menting a diet containing 9 mg. of 
manganese per pound with manga- 
nese sulfate in a study conducted by 
Slinger et al. in 1951 (17). In diets 
containing similar levels of manga- 
nese, but no effective antibiotic, some 
perosis was observed, but it was not 
prevented by the higher levels of 


manganese. 
In view of the above experimental 
results, it appears that the National 


Research Council recommendation of 
25 mg. per pound is more than ade- 
quate for rations used under com- 
mercial conditions today. Apparently 
no published information is available 
for growing turkeys or turkey breed- 
ers. 


ZINC 

Poults — Following the report of 
O’Dell and Savage (18) in 1957 that 
dietary zinc was essential for chicks 
fed a ration containing isolated soy- 
bean protein, several reports have 
appeared on zinc nutrition in both 
chicks and turkey poults. Suppiee and 
associates (19) at Maryland demon- 
strated that poults fed diets contain- 
ing isolated soybean protein grew 
faster and had no perosis when sup- 
plemented with zinc. With the type 
of diet used, approximately 30 mg. 
of zinc per pound was necessary for 
maximum growth and perosis pre- 
vention. Using similar diets contain- 
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ing isolated soybean protein, Kratzer 
et al. (20) reported that approximate- 
ly 29 mg., and Norris and Ziegler 
(21) between 30 and 36 mg. zinc per 
pound was necessary for maximum 
performance of turkey poults. 

It was apparent that something 
was peculiar about isvlated soybean 
protein, because with other types of 
purified diets, zinc supplementation 
was not necessary for maximum per- 
formance of chicks. It was shown by 
Kratzer and associates (22) that 
either autoclaving or adding a che- 
lating agent (ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetic acid, EDTA) reduced the re- 
quirement for dietary zinc. It was 
suggested that zinc was bound by 
some protein constituent of the iso- 
lated soybean protein. Requirement 
for maximum growth in turkey poults 
fed a diet containing unautoclaved 
isolated soybean protein was between 
26 and 35 mg. per pound, whereas it 
was between 20 and 26 mg. with 


autoclaved isolated soybean protein. 
An excellent review of the metal- 
binding properties of soybean protein 
was recently published in Feedstuffs 
(23). 

Because soybean oil meal is always 
heat-treated before being used in 
practical rations, its zinc binding ca- 
pacity should be reduced. Therefore, 
is supplementary zinc necessary in 
practical rations? Extensive studies 
have been conducted at Maryland and 
Supplee and associates (24) have re- 
ported consistent responses in 
growth, perosis prevention and im- 
proved feathering by supplementing 
practical diets with zinc. The diets 
consisted of corn and soybean oil 
meal, and contained approximately 19- 
23 mg. zinc per pound. A report from 
Mississippi (25) also showed that 
growth was improved and perosis in- 
cidence reduced when a practical 
diet was supplemented with zinc. 
Zinc content of the basal diet was 
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not reported, but by calculation, us- 
ing the values reported by Norris and 
Ziegler (21), it contained approxi- 
mately 20 mg. of zinc per pound. 
These results therefore show that 
practical diets for turkeys should be 
supplemented with zinc. The require- 
ment is somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 mg. per pound. 

Two recent reports suggest that the 
zinc binding capacity may not be 
limited to isolated soybean protein. 
It was shown in our laboratory (26) 
that part of the growth depression 


associated with feeding diets high in | 


raw field peas could be overcome by 
zinc supplementation. When the peas 
were autoclaved, zinc supplementa- 
tion had no effect. Workers at Clem- 
son (27) showed recently that sesame 
meal has a zinc binding effect also. 
Growing turkeys and turkey breed- 
ers—Supplementing a practical diet 
from day-old to 20 weeks of age with 
zinc improved growth rate and re- 
duced incidence of hock disorder (25). 
These results show that it is wise to 
supplement diets for growing turkeys 
after eight weeks of age with zinc. 
Apparently no work has been report- 
ed on the zinc requirement of turkey 
breeders. It might be advisable to 
supplement breeder diets with zinc, 
however, because in chickens diets 
low in zine reduce hatchability (28, 
29). 
POTASSIUM 


Poults—A requirement of at least 
06% potassium was reported for 
poults fed a purified diet containing 
isolated soybean protein (30). Krat- 
zer and associates (20) failed to show 
a need for such a high level of po- 


tassium in a similar diet. Supplee et 
al. (7) resolved the differences in 
minimum requirement of potassium 
by showing that the inclusion of an 


effective antibiotic markedly lowered | 


the requirement. When no antibiotic 
was included, about 0.6% potassium 
was required, but when oleandomy- 
cin was added, no more than 0.45% 
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potassium was needed. Antibiotics 
have been shown to influence the re- 
quirement of other minerals, e.g. 
manganese. The reduced requirement 
is believed to be due to better ab- 
sorption. 

Even in the absence of an effective 
antibiotic in practical feeds, it would 
be very unlikely for a potassium de- 
ficiency to occur. Soybean oil meal 
contains almost 2% potassium. This 
alone would about supply the require- 
ment in most turkey poult rations. 
No information is available on the 
potassium requirement for other ages 
of turkeys. 

MAGNESIUM 


Poults—Preliminary work by Sup- 
plee et al. (7) suggests that the min- 
imum requirement of magnesium for 
turkey poults is approximately 195 
mg. per pound. More than adequate 
quantities of this element are pres- 
ent in practical rations. 


SODIUM 


Poults—Little or no published in- 
formation is available on the sodium 
requirement. The National Research 
Council in its 1954 report recommend- 
ed 0.5% sodium chloride. In a new 
report (1), a requirement of .0.15% 
sodium is recommended. Scott and as- 
sociates at Cornell (31) have recently 
studied the minimum sodium require- 
ment of pheasants and quail and 
found it to be 0.085%. The chlorine 
requirement was. between 0048 and 
0.11%. Both the sodium and chlorine 
requirement can be met by adding 
0.15% sodium chloride to a practical 
diet for these birds. : 


MOLYBDENUM 


Poults—Report from the Texas Ex- 
periment Station (32) suggested that 
molybdenum was necessary in a puri- 
fied diet for turkey poults. Extensive 
work at Cornell (33) failed to show 
the necessity of supplementation with 
molybdenum except when tungsten 
was added to the diet. Norris and as- 
sociates (31) concluded that under 
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EXPANSION — Officials of the Grain Processing Machinery Monufacturers 
Assn. met recently in Kansas City to discuss expanded association activities. 
Included in the planning was a closer cooperation with colleges and universi- 
ties with emphasis on research. Plans for the 1961 National Feed Industry 
Show and the GPMMA annual meeting were discussed. Among those attend- 
ing were, standing, from the left: C. Robert Myers, Myers-Sherman Co.; John 
H. Wessman, secretary, GPMMA; Irl A. Daffin, Daffin Corp.; R. L. Crom, 
Butler Manufacturing Co., and E. D. Williams, Butler International and 
Butler Pan-America. Seated, from the left, are: Harold Alsted, Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc.; GPMMA president C. N. Hultberg, California Pellet Mill Co, 
and George Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co. 


practical conditions, molybdenum sup- 
plementation was not necessary. Ad- 
dition of molybdenum to a practical 
diet for turkey poults failed to im- 
prove growth in Mississippi studies 
(25). 
IRON, COBALT AND COPPER 

Turkey poults—Little or no work 
has been reported on the quantita- 
tive requirement of these elements 
for turkeys. Day and Hill (25) 
showed that adding iron, copper and 
cobalt to a practical diet for turkey 
poults failed to improve growth. 
SELENIUM 

Turkey poults and turkey breed- 
ers—With certain purified diets, very 
low in vitamin E, a response to se- 
lenium can be demonstrated in poults 
(34). If adequate vitamin E is pres- 
ent, no response to selenium can be 
shown. Adding selenium to practical 
rations is not recommended because 
these diets contain both vitamin E 
and selenium. A tolerance for the ele- 
ment is rather narrow, and a growth 
depression might result with the ad- 
dition of as little as 5 mg. per pound. 

Although vitamin E is of critical 
importance in turkey breeder rations, 
addition of selenium failed to have 
any effect on reproduction even when 
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the diet was improved by vitamin E 
supplementation (35). 


IODINE 


No work has appeared on the iodine 
requirement of turkeys. However, 
Scott and associates (29) have re- 
ported that the iodine requirement 
of pheasants and quail is no more 
than 0.14 mg. per pound of diet. Add- 
ing 0.15% iodized salt (0.007% io- 
dine) appears to satisfy the iodine 
requirement of the birds. The re- 
quirement of turkey poults is prob- 
ably similar to pheasants and quail. 

Summary 

It is obvious that many factors af- 
fect the minimum requirement of a 
particular mineral element for ani- 
mals. Some of these factors are the 
level of other nutrients, presence of 
an effective antibiotic, binding effect 
of certain proteins, strain of birds, 
energy level of the diet, etc. To come 
up with a single value that would be 
the most suitable for practical condi- 
tions is a monumental task. The Na- 
tional Research Council has made 
recommendations for some of the 
mineral elements for turkeys, and 
these are summarized from the 1954 
report and the anticipated 1960 re- 
port (1). Along with the NRC rec- 
ommendations presented in Table 3 
are recommendations for minimum 
requirements based on studies re- 
viewed in this paper. Much more 
work needs to be done to clearly es- 
tablish the minimum requirements of 
turkeys at various ages for minerals. 
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Fortification of brood-sow rations with vitamin B,2 will help assure the production of larger and heavier 
litters. Adequate Bye levels in lactation diets is equally important in weaning a maximum number of these 
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JOE BROOKS 


(Continued from page 42) 


gether will make a stronger sales ap- 
peal than just the listing of the ra- 
tion, or of your telling a farmer a 
ration.” 

“Wow!” said Joe, “I never thought 
of that. But it does sound reason- 
able.” 

“If you are interested,” Smiley said, 
“just drive to a certain new super 
market at Brodhead, Wis. It’s on the 
outskirts of town. On the grocery 
wall facing the parking lot is a big 
colorful mural of a covered bridge 
which oncé was a historical spot in 
the community. People are agog 
about the picture.” 

“What's the connection between a 
covered bridge and groceries?” 

“That's a good question. The mural 
on the exterior wall just whets peo- 
ple’s interest. When you get inside the 
store, they have a picture over the 
meat counter of Pleasant Valley dur- 


ing harvest time. When you see that 
mural you feel like buying pumpkins, 
apples, poultry and beef, etc. and 
really living it up.” 

“I get it,” Joe said. “But wouldn't 
such murals in a store cost a lot?” 

“This artist’s rates are reasonable. 
I inquired. For $100 you could get a 
peach of a job done. And I could make 
the ration signs to hang below each 
mural.” 

“And murals would last a long 
time,” Joe mused. 

“They sure would. And they'd be 
working for us every minute the store 
and mill are open. And keep farmers’ 
minds on good feeds. And speaking 
of signs, I had another idea at first, 
but that can wait for some other 
time.” 

“What is it?” Joe said. “Better tell 
me now. You might forget.” 

Smiley chuckled. “All right, here 
goes. Joe, there are hundreds of feed 
mills in this state and they are all 
wasting billboard space.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, with all that mill and ware- 


house space facing streets and high- 
ways, the feed mill owner could paint 
good pictures of maybe a dairy cow, 
a pig, a Hereford and a laying hen. If 
these were done well—and kept up— 
people would know that a feed mill 
was located here. New farmers driv- 
ing to town would spot the signs and 
come in and buy rather than going 
somewhere else. And regular custo- 
mers, seeing those signs, would think, 
‘I, too, need quality feed for my flocks 
and herds.’” 

“In other words, we have a story to 
tell in picture as well as by print and 
radio?” Joe said. 

“Exactly.” 

Joe nodded. “I’m going to work on 
these ideas, Smiley. And there'll be 
an extra amount in your pay en- 
velope. I always pay for workable 
ideas. Gosh, with some of these 
murals and signs, we'll have a feed 
mill and store farmers will talk about 
even more than they do now. And 
such publicity is good for business.” 
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Please send me free literature and prices on: 
Bucket Elevators “Trof-Beit™ Conveyors 


can match your operating uir 
a complete range of bucket ele 


“Consignor Valves Smooth rolleriess Trogh Capacities to 
.000 bushels per hour and ‘lengths to 200 
NAME feet . . . Instantly reversible . . . Choice 
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ADDRESS 
city STATE. 
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° versatile and compact, 
for conveying feed and grain 
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USDA Sees Low Soy 


Margins Continuing 


WASHINGTON—Continued strong 
competition for soybeans and a con- 
tinuation of relatively small process- 
ing margins are predicted by the U.S. 
— of Agriculture for 1960- 

1. 


This is based on trade estimates 
that predict the 1960-61 bean crush- 
ing capacity to be about 525 million 
bushels compared with 500 million 
bushels the past season. There will 
be more unused crushing capacity 
during the year ahead in relation to 
the quantity of beans available for 
crushing than in 1959-60, reports the 
USDA. 

The price spread between the farm 
price for beans and value of the oil 
and meal obtained from a bushel of 
beans in 1960-61 will probably aver- 
age slightly above the 23¢ bu. in 1959- 
60, which was the smallest since 1954. 

This would result from slightly low- 
er bean meal prices against bean 
prices just as high as last year and 
assumptions that the oil will carry a 
larger share of the total value this 
year, says the USDA. 

In order for the price spread in 
1960-61 to match the 23¢ bushel in 
1959-60, oil prices would need to av- 
erage above last year’s level and off- 
set the prospective drop in meal 
prices. 

Prospects are that the price margin 
likely will increase slightly from last 
year, as bean oil prices are expected 
to average about 15-20% higher than 
the 8 3¢ Ib. (crude, Decatur) in 1959- 
60. Increasing crushing capacity, how- 
ever, should tend to exert pressure on 


‘processing margins throughout the 


1960-61 season, according to USDA 
reports. 


Fryer Promotion Plan 
In Oregon Proposed 


SALEM, ORE.—A special meeting 
of producers, processors, hatchery- 
men and feed distributors in the 
chicken industry here, proposed a co- 
operative labeling and market pro- 
gram to sell Oregon produced chick- 
ens, The session was sponsored by 
the Poultry Processors Advisory 
Council headed by Newt Hanson of 
Portland. 

The group, representing Oregon’s 
$25 miillion chicken industry, dis- 
cussed ways of increasing the sale 
of: fresh dressed Oregon birds as 
well as production control. The pro- 
gram would be aimed at putting over 
the Oregon Fryer Commission’s la- 
beling plan and consumer acceptance 
of Oregon-grown frying chickens. 
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Full biopotency. Gets to the tissues in a form you can check and can depend on. 


For information and a quotation, write Distillation 
That’s PGB-2 50 Products Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: 
@ e New York and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith Limited, 

Dry Vitamin A Montreal and Toronto. 


Magnified here 25 diameters 
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Distillation Products Industries is « division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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. All-trans isomer. The one of maximum vitamin A activity. 
ma Palmitate ester. The form that has consistently shown better stability against minerals and moisture. 
* } Protected with gelatin. Practically impervious to oxygen and minerals, yet easy to digest. 
% Right size. 30-120 mesh—not too big for good distribution, noi too small for good stability. 
- Stable. Unsurpassed in mixed feeds, concentrates, pre-mixes, pellets—at low or high temperature, low or high humidity. 
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NEW PRODUCTS « 


No. 7189—Expansion 
Program 


Sweet Manufacturing Co. has an- 
nounced the cornpletion of an expan- 
sion program which almost doubles 
the square feet of plant area. The 
firm manufactures grain elevator and 
feed mill machinery. New production 
equipment has been added to the en- 
tire facility to offer better efficiency 
in manufacturing and meeting ship- 
ping schedules, the company says. A 
new brochure listing the firm’s prod- 
ucts is available. For copies, check 
No. 7189 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7199——Molasses in 
Silage Described 

The use of molasses in silage mak- 
ing is described in an illustrated Sil- 


age Newsletter, issued by Pacific Mo- 
lasses Co. The how-to-do-it bulletin 


NEW SERVICE - 


covers such subjects as “How to Get | 


Quality Silage,” “Conditions for En- 


siling,” 


ence.” For copies of the publication, 
check No. 7199 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7195—Hopper 
Railroad Car 


Kurth Malting Co. and Pullman- 
Standard have announced they 
have developed a bulk material, cov- 
ered hopper railroad car that can be 
unloaded from either end or both ends 
simultaneously, instead of from the 
bottom. The car is equipped with twin 
outlets at both ends and can be un- 


“How to Use Molasses” and | 
“Beef and Dairy Research Experi- | 


WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


loaded from individual hopper outlets 
on top of the car. It is designed pri- 
marily for pneumatic unloading, but 
is also equipped for gravity unloading. 
The car is completely closed and im- 
pervious to dirt, rain or snow and is 
100% self cleaning. It has no angles 
where grain or material can lodge. 
For more information, check No. 7195 
on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7192—Vaccine 
Administering Method 


An oral method of administering 
the coccidiosis vaccine “CocciVac’”’ to 
chickens in drops has been announced 
by Dorn & Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
The method was found to be effective, 
the company says, in field tests in- 
volving more than five million chick- 
ens. Use of the hatchery application 
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permitted a higher level of early im- 
munity than the drinking-water 
method, the company says, and it 
was found that vaccination by the 
drop method simplified use of the 
CocciVac-Trithiadol immunization 
program for growers and servicemen. 
Applicator kits with complete instruc- 
tions on the method can be obtained 
on request with shipments of Cocci- 
Vac. For details, check No. 7192 on 
the coupon and mail. 


No. 7198—Hopper 
Scale Bulletin 


A four-page, illustrated bulletin, 
describing in detail an automatic 
bulk weighing system of Richardson 
Scale Co., is now available. The sys- 
tem, designated “Class V-37,” will 
handle automatic weighing of bulk 
materials up to 600 tons an hour, held 
to tolerances of 1/20th of 1% per 
weighing. The system includes struc- 
tural steel tower, receiving hopper, 
power gates, automatic weigher and 
discharge hopper. The weigher is of 
the beam lever type, which employs 
the “weighing in and weighing out” 
principle. For copies of the bulletin, 
check No. 7198 on the coupon and 
mail. 


No. 7191—Grain 
Cleaning Machine 


A grain cleaning machine that util- 
izes centrifugal action rather than a 
shaker screen has been announced 
by Ross Manufacturing & Sales Co. 
Called the “Romsco Centrifugal 
Cleaner,” the unit is constructed with 
rotating cylinder discs—five sets of 
them—which turn in the same di- 
rection and intermesh. When whole 
grain is fed into the cleaner, the ser- 


a 


rated edges separate the grain from 
the waste material, the company says. 
The grain then drops through the 
rotating discs into a hopper within 
the machine and outward through a 
vacuum valve. At the same time, the 
pulp particles and other foreign mat- 
ter are sent out of the machine by 
centrifugal action. More information 
can be secured by checking No. 7191 
on the coupon and mailing. 


No. 7197—New 
Package Size 


A new package size on Terramycin 
Poultry Formula Liquid Concentrate 
is available from Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. The new 1 gal. size comes in a 
plastic bottle, protected by a packag- 
ing sleeve. A measuring cup is in- 
cluded with each purchase. The prod- 
duct is also available in pints. The 


TER 


| 


formulation is used in oral medication 
against such poultry diseases as blue 
comb, infectious synovitis, hexamitia- 
sis and CRD. For details, check No. 
7197 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7196—Revolver 
Feeder Bulletin 


Revolver feeders (blow-through 
type) designed for feeding dry, pul- 
verized and granular materials into 
high pressure pneumatic conveying 
systems with small diameter lines are 
described and illustrated in a two- 
page, two-color bulletin offered by 
Fuller Co. Revolver feeders are used 
with pressure systems of either high 
or low velocity types, and provide a 
more compact unit requiring less 
headroom than other types, the com- ~ 
pany says. Included are a photograph 
and dimensioned drawings and spe- 
fications for all sizes of revolver feed- 
ers. Eight key dimensions are listed 
for each, in addition to drive motor 
specifications, line size and weight 
(less motor). For copies, check No. 
7196 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7190—Expanded 
Hammermill Line 


Three Seco hammermills have been 
announced by Seco, Inc. Features of 
the models, the company says, include 
high capacity, suspension grinding to 
eliminate slugging, easy screen 
change, large screen capacity and 
single-unit steel construction with 
electronically balanced rotors. The 
line includes a standard unit, the 
“Seco twin” and a triple hammermill. 
All three models come in 16, 20 and 
24 in. sizes with large opening to 
permit heavy-duty roughage grinding. 
The mills do not require a chopper 
ahead of the mill for grinding ear 
corn, the company says. High quality 
bearings, plate liners and a steel fan 
are used. The standard fan unit has a 
10 in. discharge pipe. The standard 
hammermill operates at 3,600 °*RPM 
and is provided with electric power 
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units from 60 to 150 h.p. The twin 
hammermill features dual power- 
Sig separate motors for the mill and 
ig blower. The triple mill operates with 
| three separate motors. For more in- 
formation, check No. 7190 on the cou- 

pon and mail. 


No. 7193—Mold 


Control Bulletin 


Monsanto Chemical Co., inorganic 
chemicals division, announces the 

ij availability of a technical bulletin de- 
scribing the use of “Binstat” as a 
3s preservative for preventing and re- 
tarding mold growth in high moisture 
corn and milo during storage and 
transportation. The 25-page bulletin 


describes application methods, costs 
and effects. It also gives the results 
of a series of tests conducted over 
various time periods in several geo- 
graphical areas and involving varying 
amounts of grain. The booklet can be 
obtained by checking No. 7194 on the 
coupon and mailing. 


No. 7194—Detector 
Catalog 


The “Fail-Safe Flo-Motion” shaft 
rotation detector, recently introduced 
by Flo-Tronics, Inc., is described in a 
new catalog sheet released by the 
company. The sheet says the unit can 
be used to monitor any points desired 

(Turn to page 76) 
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—without loss of grade. 
But equally important in 


: 


with Butler flat storage buildings 


With tighter government storage rates putting the squeeze on grain storage profits, grain 
men are turning to Butler buildings—and for good reasons. 

First of all, with Butler buildings, your dollar-investment-per-pushel-stored is far lower 
than in vertical storage. And when it comes to flat storage, Butler is the lowest-cost, safe 
storage you can buy. Weather, 


vermin can’t get in. Grain comes out clean, dry and bright 


this period of changing policies is the adaptability of Butler 


buildings to other uses. The clear, completely unobstructed floor area, the straight side- . 
walls and truss-free overhead space make it easy to convert a Butler grain storage building 


into a garage, a feed mill or a 


warehouse. 


Planning flat storage? Get the full story on Butler buildings—a good way to beat the 
profit squeeze—from your nearby Butler Builder. Ask him about Butler financing, too. 
Or write directly to us for complete details. 


ve, 
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Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings «+ 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising ° 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 


Plastic Panels « Equipment for Farming, 


Contract Manufacturing 


Calif. « Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. + Minneapolis, Minn, 


Chicago, Ill. * Detroit, Mich, * Cleveland, Ohio + New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Washington, D.C, + Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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NOW ...FROM THE LEADER 
IN COCCIDIOSIS RESEARCH 


Carefully selected from a massive screening program involving thou- 
sands of compounds, AmproL combines a highly desirable balance of 
efficacy and safety. It shows promise of being a truly effective coccidio- 
stat for use in broiler feeds. This latest addition to the Merck family of 
coccidiostats is really new and has undergone intensive study and test- 
ing, using the most advanced methods. It is the first coccidiostat evalu- 
ated against seven species of chicken coccidia. 


UNIQUE ANTICOCCIDIAL ACTION 


The chemical structure of Amprot differs completely from that of any 
other coccidiostat—it is similar to that of thiamine. At recommended 
use levels, AmPROL appears to interfere with the thiamine metabolism 
of the coccidia, but does not affect the normal thiamine metabolism of 
the chicken. This mode of action is entirely different from that of any 
other coccidiostat in the industry’s history. 


SIGNIFICANT COMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES 


The value of Amprot can be measured by its efficacy and its favorable 
margin of safety . . . plus the fact that it permits attractive weight gains 
and feed conversions. What’s more important, tests to date have not 
shown any significant ability of coccidia to develop resistance to this 
compound—an indication of a most promising role for Amprot—in 


the management of coccidiosis—for years to come. 


EFFICACY 


Amprot exhibits important activity 
against the most significant coccidia — 
especially Eimeria tenella and E. necatrix. 
Carefully checked against 44 strains of 
seven coccidial species, AMPROL has demon- 
strated a favorable pattern of performance 
under a variety of conditions. 


And in laboratory comparisons with mixed 
infections of cecal and intestinal cocci- 
diosis (E. tenella, E. necatrix, E. acervulina 
and E. maxima), AmPROL gave more pro- 
tection than other coccidiostats. 


PRODUCTION PERFORMANCE 


Amprot has permitted excellent growth 
and feed efficiency. Results of a year of 
experiments under practical, commercial- 
type conditions have substantiated ‘the 
laboratory findings. 


Compared with controls, broilers on 
Amprot showed higher final weights, 
with favorable feed conversions. 


CONSISTENT PERFORMANCE 


In the tests, birds were exposed to four 
consecutive generations of ten virulent 
strains of E. tenella. This “killer” coccidial 
species did not develop significant resist- 
ance to Amprot. Based on these and 
subsequent tests, it is anticipated that 
Amprot will give consistently good pro- 
tection under most field conditions. 


SAFETY 


Amproz is well tolerated up to four times 
its suggested use level of 0.0125%. Side 
effects noted above a 0.05% level are 
specifically related to thiamine-depletion, 
and are quickly reversible by giving 
thiamine. This simple corrective proce- 
dure is unique with AmPROL. 


Layer and breeder feeding trials indicate 
that recommended use levels of AmPROL 
will not affect egg quality, egg production 
or hatchability. 

No toxicity is observed when feeds con- 
taining Amprot are fed to cattle, sheep, 
swine and dogs. 


USE LEVELS 


The recommended use level for most field 
conditions is 0.0125%; where adverse 
conditions and less sensitive strains of 
coccidia prevail, the 0.025% level should 
be employed. 


FURTHER INFORMATION 


Reference data on the use of AmPROL in 
broiler feeds are available in a technical 
service bulletin. 


For more details, or to place your initial 
order, contact your Merck representative 
or write to Agricultural Products, Merck 
Chemica] Division, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N. J. 
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in a conveying, handling or process- 
ing system. It detects shaft speed 
variations as mall as 1 RPM. Should 
power or component fail, the unit pro- 
vides a warning signal. The unit is 
electronically controlled with tran- 
sistors. There are three standard ver- 
sions of the unit, covering shaft 
speeds from 10 to 40 RPM, 40 to 90 
RPM and 90 to 150 RPM. Special 
models can be provided to fit other 
applications. Specifications of the 
units are included in the sheet. For 
copies, check No. 7194 on the coupon 


and mail. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7125—Feed pellet binder, Car- 


gill, Inc. 
No. 7126—Feed flavor booklet, Fla- 


vor Corporation of America. 


No. 7127—Bulk truck data, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7128—Enzyme approval, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7129—Adjustable elbow, Huss 
& Schlieper. 

No. 7130—Conveying bulletin, The 
Day Co. 

No. 7181—Equipment bulletin, Full- 


er Co. 
No. 71382—Pallet booklet, Raymond 


Corp. 

No. 7188—Broiler disease program, 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

No. 7184 — Displacement blower 
bulletin, Sutorbilt Corp. 

No. 7185—Pig anemia preventive, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 

No. 7136 — Bulk truck bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7137—-1961 “Feedmaker” mod- 
el, J. B. Sedberry, Inc. 

No. 7188—Calf milk replacer, Na- 
tional Vitamin Products Co. 

No. 7189 — All-steel bin, Leach 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7140—Automatic poultry feed- 
ers, Chore-Time Equipment Co. 


No. 7141—Hanging poultry feeder, 
James Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7142—Reference manual, Uni- 
versal Hoist Co. 

No. 7148 — Drying, conditioning 
unit, Habeco Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7144—Bulk feed stations, Seco, 
Inc. 

No. 7145—Moisture register, Mois- 
ture Register Co. 

No. 7146— Feeder bulletin, B-I-F 
Industries. 

No. 7147—Vitamin K report, Heter- 
ochemical Corp. 

No. 7148—Improved milk replacer, 
Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7149—Bulk feed body, Hender- 
son Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7150—Collapsible container, 
Highway Trailer Industries, Inc. 

No. 7151—Portable feed bin, Blos- 
ser Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7152—Protein analysis report, 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 

No. 7153—Explosion protection sys- 
tem, Fenwal, Inc. 

No. 7154—Feed ingredient analysis 
table, Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 


Man’s Internal Struggle 
Over The Dollar 
COST VERSUS PROFITS 


NO-NO-NO-NO/ 
IT COST’S TOO MUCH 


WE CAN'T AFFORD IT!) BU-U-T-T WE NEED 
IT BAD TO GET 
An a PRODUCTION UP 


Rising Costs and Shrinking Profits Are Causing Unusual Pressures On Purchasing Decisions. 


Letting The Desire To SAVE Money Overpower The 
Need To MAKE Money...Can Place You In A Tough Spot. 


If you pay too much, you hate yourself. 
If you pay too little, you may be disappointed. 


Since equipment must be engineered to do 
all the jobs you want done, and to do them 
with a minimum of (1) manpower, (2) 
contamination and (3) maintenance head- 
aches, Wenger builds a lot of components 
into its Pellet Systems—many more than 
any other manufacturer. 


The “real deal” you are seeking then is for 
the top flight modern pelleting system which 
will economically do a// the jobs you need 
done—a uniform feeding of dry pellet mash, 
a top quality application of steam plus one 
or more liquid feed ingredients, the produc- 
tion of the finest quality pellets, plus the out- 
standing drying and cooling job which can 
be done. If you will carefully compare 
Wenger Pellet system costs with all others, 
including all of the necessary functions of 
a modern pelleting system, (including liquid 


SABETH 


application) you too will decide that the 
“real deal” you are looking for is available 
only from Wenger. Totally aside from mini- 
mizing your investment in complete systems 
cost, you will enjoy the bonus features of top 
quality materials and workmanship through 
every component of your pelleting system; 
the ability to minimize contamination which 
no other system offers; a great reduction in 
installation and electrical component costs, 
plus the multiple purpose design which is 
yours only with Wenger. 


Wenger first determines your total require- 
ments, and then supplies equipment which 
meets your total needs. Why take less than 
the opportune advantage of consulting your 
Wenger Sales and Service Engineer when you 
are considering liquid feed mixing, pelleting 
and cooling equipment? He'll supply you 
with careful recommendations, and the finest 
equipment available, at a figure which will 
pleasantly surprise you. 


KANSAS 


STANDARD OF THE INDUSTRY FOR LIQUID FEED MIXING, PELLETING AND COOLING EQUIPMENT 


er Manufacturing 


PHONE AVenuve 4-2133 


ufacturing Co. 

No. 7158—Poultry bags, Anderson 
Box Co. 

No. 7158—Electronic control broch- 
ure, The Electronics Control Division 
of Flo-Tronics, Inc. 

No, 7160—Bulk feed body, Winger 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7161—Counter display units, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7162—-Grain trailer with belt 
conveyor, The Wilson Trailer Co. 

No. 7168—Roll-to-back nest, Keen 
Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 7164—5-ton vertical mixer, 
Jacobson Machine Works. 

No. 7165 — Storage tank heating 
coils, Dean Products, Inc. 

No. 7166— Water-dispersible vita- 
mins, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 7167 — Hopper-level control, 
James Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7168—Fork truck attachment, 
Clark Equipment Co. 

No. 7169 — Intermediate range 
checkweigher, Toledo Scale Corp. 
No. 7170—Valve bag packer, St. 
Regis Paper Co. 

No. 7171—Sewing pedestal, Rich- 
ardson Scale Co. 

No. 7172—New coccidiostat, Merck 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 7173—Grain storage equip- 
ment, Walsh Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7174—Auger molasses mixer, 
Pacific Molasses Co. 

No. 7175—Grain dryer, Figley Cox, 
Inc. 

No. 7176—Auto advertising device, 
Travelads, Inc. 

No. 7177—Gravity powered grain 
spreader, Habco Manufacturing Co. 

No. %7178—Motion safety switch, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7179—Processing equipment 
catalog, Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 

No. 7180—Feed analysis ingredient 
table, Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 

No. 7181—Pelleting data sheets, 
Baroid Chemicals, Inc. 

No. 7182—Grate magnet brochure, 
Eriez Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7188—Screw conveyor bulletin, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7184—Fat, oil applicator, Lin- 
gel Fat & Oil Applicator Co. 

No. 7185—Gravity feeder, Thayer 
Scale Corp. 

No, 7186—Egg producing program, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7187—Rolling mill attachment, 
Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., 
Ine. 


Equipment Installed 


- CHICAGO—Prater Pulverizer Co. 
ere has made installation of new 
equipment for 47 firms recently, ac- 
cording to announcement. 

The number of installations of new 
grinding, mixing and handling equip- 
ment by states is as follows: Wiscon- 
sin, 10; Illinois, 7; Indiana, 7; Ohio, 
7; Iowa, 3; Minnesota, 3; Missouri, 3; 
Arkansas, 2; Oregon, 1; Idaho, 1; Ne- 
braska, 1; Louisiana, 1, and "Ten- 
nessee, 1. 


Schwartz & Co., (Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


No. 7155—Cob conveyor, Shelby 
Manufacturing Co. 
No. 7156—Broiler feeder, James 
Mfg. Co. 
| No, 7157—Bin vibrator, Eriez Man- 
BOY-0-BOY-0-BOY, 7 TOLD YOU 
~ 
SHE'D DO INTO A LOT 
\ OF MONEY 
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Medicated Feed Fights 
Canadian Warble Fly 


TORONTO—Some Canadian feed 
manufacturers have recently an- 
nounced the production of a medi- 
cated feed including the grub-killing 
ingredient, Trolene FM-40, for control 
of Warble flies (heel flies). 

With this feed, the grubs are 
stopped before any great amount of 
damage can be done, according to the 
report, by simply feeding the medi- 
cated feed for seven days. 

In experimental tests, treated cat- 
tle have gained % to % Ib. more per 
head per day than untreated cattle. 

The Warble fly has been a serious 
problem to Canadian beef and dairy 
farmers in past years. 


Random Test 


GONTRODE, BELGIUM — Honeg- 
ger layers, entered by Firma De- 
Rycke, have won the 4th Belgium Na- 
tional Random Sample Test, held on 
the state experimental station for 
poultry husbandry, Gontrode, Bel- 
gium, according to information re- 
leased by N. Reyntens, station direc- 
tor. 

The winning entry returned a net 
income of 239.1 Belgium francs per 
pullet above feed cost from 20 weeks 
of age through 500 days of age. This 
is equivalent to a net income of $4.78. 
The Honegger layers won this test in 
competition with 21 entries by other 
breeders, nine of which were Ameri- 
can strains. This is the second year 
in a row that Honegger layers have 
won the Belgium test, according to a 
Honegger spokesman. 


New ‘Service Center’ 


COMPTON, CAL. — The appoint- 
ment of Bayliss Machine & Welding 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., to serve the 
Southeast as part of its network of 
“service centers” was announced here 
by officials of Sutorbilt Corp., manu- 
facturer of rotary positive displace- 
ment blowers and gas pumps. 

These centers, the announcement 
explained, are established in various 
centrally-located areas in the country 
in order to provide increased custo- 
mer service. Personnel are trained at 
the Compton plant in service and 
maintenance procedures. Each center 
earries a stock of repair parts, and 
consignments of complete assemblies 
in certain blower sizes. 


latchfords \ 
BONUS 


ONANZA! 


$69.95 Elgin Watches! 
Automatic Can Openers! 
Melmac Dinnerware Sets! 
Plus Other Bonus Prizes! 


DEALERS! 
UTORS! 
OF IT 


WRITE TODAY! for your 
BONUS PRIZE BROCHURE! 


WAUKEGAN, “Ces fa Nempo, Idohe 


ALABAMA CONFERENCE—Some of the Alabama Feed 
Assn. officials and conference speakers are shown in 
photos taken at the Alabama Nutrition Conference at 
Auburn University. In the first picture, Ray Cavender 
(right), extension specialist, is showing examples of pork 
cuts to three association leaders—left to right, BE. B. Med- 


im 


lock, president, Albertville; Merlin Bryant, Brundidge, 
and John Weeks, Birmingham. Other program partici- 
pants, shown in the second picture, included G. B. Phil- 
lips, extension specialist; Dr. George Davis, University 
of Florida; Dr. H. M. Scott, University of Mlinois, and 
Robert Brewer of Auburn. 


You’ve probably already guessed 
it’s a silhouette of a cadelle beetle. 
DIAMOND GRAIN FUMIGANT PREMIUM 
BRAND “A” effectively controls it .. . 
at low cost. 

Premium Brand “A” grain fumi- 
gant quickly forms a heavy vapor 
that penetrates to remotest corners, 


can you guess this grain insect 
from its silhouette? 


fills every air pocket, blankets every 
kernel of grain in the bin. 

100% active vapor mixture—kills 
adults, larvae, and eggs. 

Costs less—because less gallonage 
is required per bin. 

Safer, too—nonexplosive and has 
no flash point. PREMIUM BRAND “A” 


GRAIN FUMIGANT has no effect on 
viability of seed grain . . . leaves no 
odor on grain ... no taste...no 
residue when used according to 
recommendations. 

Details on request. Diamond Alkali 
Company, 300 Union Commerce 
Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


€ ) Diamond Chemicals 
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DOUGHBOY—Leonard Wolf, 20-year employee of the 
milling division of Doughboy Industries, third from left 
in the left photo, is congratulated by the company presi- 
dent, Edwin J. Cashman, at the firm’s annual Service Pin 
Award dinner at the River’s Edge, Somerset, Wis. Mr. 
Wolf was one of 30 employees honored at the dinner. 
Their combined employment records represented a total 
of 330 years. Left to right are: Ray Wentzel, vice presi- 
dent, milling division; Lloyd Welch, a 20 year man; Mr. 
Wolf; Mr. Cashman; Maynard Knutson, a 20 year man, 
and Thomas Koop, manager of the Doughboy personnel 
department, which arranged the dinner. Six employees 


» 


of the formula feed division of Doughboy Industries with 
a combined employment record totaling 60 years, were 
among those honored at the Service Pin Award dinner. 
Left to right in the right photo: Parnell Pederson, sales 
manager; Paul Nelson, sales supervisor; Thomas Heffron, 
sales supervisor; Kenneth Werner, salesman; Laton M. 
Henderson, vice president of the feed division; Harry Bu- 
chanan, salesman; Walter Hayman, salesman; Edwin J. 
Cashman, president of Doughboy, and Bernard Homrich, 
chief chemist. Mr. Nelson, Mr. Heffron, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Hayman and Mr. Homrich received 10 year pins at 
the dinner. 


NO. OB 7652-96-A, TWO TIER OF SIDES (8 TONS) 
NO OB 7652-48-A, ONE TIER OF SIDES (5 TONS) 


7 Easy to assemble. Special auger design pre- 
truck euger os bin is less thon 15 feet high. 
in 


FOR USE IN EVENT 
OF POWER FAILURE 


This feed man BULKS his mill with a minimum of trouble 
and expense. Three 5-ton single compartment Lemanco bins 
ere used for concentrates which are wheeled by weight buggy 
to mixer and augered directly into his or customers’ trucks. 


In Mills or on Farms 


all- steel, quality bins 
fill the need for handling 
all types of feed in BULK 


BUILT-IN VENTILATION 
Uj, 


4 9%" 


GADSD=N, ALABAMA Tel. Liberty 7-5472 


[femanes | LEACH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P.0.80X 1010 


Doughboy Honors Its 
Long-Time Employees 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS. — Three 
hundred and thirty years of service 
were represented by a group of 
Doughboy Industries employees hon- 
ored at the company’s annual Service 
Pin Award dinner at the River's 
Edge, Somerset, Wis. 

Three of the men, Maynard Knut- 
son, Lloyd Welch and Leonard Wolf, 
employees of the milling division, re- 
ceived 20 year pins from Edwin J. 
Cashman, Doughboy president. 

Mr. Cashman spoke of the growth 
and development of Doughboy which 
was started in 1856 and stressed the 
importance of the role played by all 
employees in that record of progress. 

Speaking of diversification of prod- 
ucts, Mr. Cashman took a look into 
the future and told of some of the 
company’s plans for the years ahead. 
He sounded a note of optimism for 
that period. 

Special guests at the dinner in- 
cluded Laton M. Henderson, vice 
president of the feed division, and 
Ray Wentzel, vice president of the 
milling division, and other officers 
and executives of the firm. 


Poultry Pathologists’ 
Annual Meeting Held 


NEW YORK—The recent sixth an- 
nual Poultry Pathologists Conference 
sponsored by American Cyanamid Co. 
at Bear Mountain Inn, Bear Moun- 
tain, N.Y., was attended by 145 poul- 
try pathologists. Dr. C. A. Bottorff, 
agricultural division poultry techni- 
cal director, presided over the meet- 
ing. 

Numerous papers on poultry dis- 
ease problems were presented, includ- 
ing a wide range of subjects covering 
the prevention and control of disease 
as well as recent advances in diag- 
nostic procedures, Dr. Bottorff com- 
mented. 

Among the speakers who addressed 

the conference were: Dr. R. F. Gen- 
try, Pennsylvania State University; 
Dr. A. I. Flowers, Texas A&M; Dr. D. 
C. Shelton, University of West Vir- 
ginia; Dr. N. O. Olson, University of 
West Virginia; Dr. J. Tumlin, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills; Dr. Roy Lugin- 
buhl, University of Connecticut; Dr. 
J. R. E. Taylor, DeKalb Agricultural 
Assn.; Dr. G. H. Snoeyenbos, Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts; Dr. H. Chute, 
University of Maine; Dr. W. M. Reid, 
University of Georgia; Dr. J. Fabri- 
cant, Cornell University; Dr. L. Rag- 
gi, University of California; Dr. W. 
B. Gross, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute; Dr. L. A. Page, University of 
California; Dr. D. Morris, 
Poultry Laboratories; Dr. B. R. Bur- 
mester, U.S. Regional Laboratory; 
Dr. W. Hughes, Kimber Farms; Dr. 
M. S. Cover, University of Delaware; 
Dr. H. Van Roekel, University of Mas- 
sachusetts and Dr. S. C. Schmittle, 
University of Georgia. 


unless 
you......, 


satisfied with the bird you 
are now housing—and with 
the price you have to pay 
for it, tell your hatcheryman 
you want to try a flock of 
Mount Hope Queens right 


: 
1 
| 
‘Way 
FRONT SLOPE 730 { VAY 
4 | 
BACK SLOPE 60° es 
| door in front of bin makes feed available sine suope sso \ El) 
in event of power feilure. 
‘ 
Large filler door permits complete filling of — 
bin and is convenient for auger truck. Can j PZ \ VAY | 
be opened and closed from the ground. — 7 Te 
Auger lengths of 12, 16, and 20 feet availe- AD WATS 
ble. When ordering specify which auger pitch 
is desired. 214° auger boot for use euger- ——— 
ine, in building over eutemetic feed access Write tedey for prices, or 
40° auger boot for use on farm to fill ve~ 
hicles. see your lecol distributer. 
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IT’S LICKIN’ GOOD . . . PROFITABLE, TOO! 


You get the most important calf food 
factors in CAF-SUPP! 


CONTAINS GUARANTEED LEVELS OF 
@ VITAMIN @ VITAMIN D 
AUREOMYCIN 
CAF-SUPP will brighten any dairyman's 
day. It's a dependable body building food, 
simple and economical to feed .. . assures 
a definite return on investment. 


PUT GUARANTEED POTENCY 
RESULTS INTO YOUR FEEDS 
AT LOW COST! 

Yes . . . You'll increase feed 
sales, gain hundreds of satisfied 
customers by cashing in right 
now on the High Potency Vita- 


RESEARCH—This is the newly-completed four-story Ralston Purina Co. re- 
search building adjoining the existing research building in St. Louis. The 
building virtually doubles the company’s research facilities at the near down- 


town location. 


Purina Research Building Completed 


ST. LOUIS—A new four-story Ral- 
ston Purina Co. research building ad- 
joining an existing building near 
downtown here has been completed. 

The brick structure containing 
nearly 40,000 sq. ft. of floor area vir- 
tually doubles the company’s present 
research facilities at the near down- 
town location. The oid research build- 
ing and the new addition are fully 
connected. 

The new facility contains only three 
windows, which Henry Hein, Ralston 
Purina engineer, says serve to mini- 
mize the effect of exterior tempera- 
tures on the interior of the building. 
The structure is entirely sprinklered 
and steel reinforced. Concrete walls 
provide fireproofing. 

Pilot experimental work on cereals 
and dog Chows will be located on 
part of the first floor of this new 
building and an animal pathological 
laboratory and museum displays, plus 


DANNEN MILLS, 
INC. 
Graia and Jobbing Division 
St. Joseph, Mo. : 
Phone: Adams 3-6161 


a general office, occupy the rest of the 
ground floor. Live animal research, 
including disease studies and dairy 
sanitation, and a general research 
conference room, are on the second 
floor. 


Part of the third floor is devoted 
to determining volatile solvents and is 
uniquely explosion-proof with sealed 
light fixtures, motors and other spark 
inducing mechanisms, the firm re- 
ports. The fourth floor is devoted to 
storage, customer service facilities 
and smaller research laboratories. 

Almost a third of the waste piping 
in the building is of glass due to the 
heavy acid content of the waste ma- 
terials from the laboratories. The 
glass pipes are guaranteed for the life 
of the building, according to Ralston 
Purina. 


Cattle 
Aids Feedlot Cattle 


AMES, IOWA—A cattle “condi- 
tioner’” supplement, designed specially 
for newly bought feeder cattle, is 
paying in healthier, more efficient 
feeding cattle going into the stalk 
fields and feed lots this fall, accord- 
ing to Dr. C. E. Summers, beef nu- 
tritionist at Iowa State University 
in Ames, Iowa. 

The new conditioner helps cattle 
through their first few weeks on the 
farm with better disease resistance 
and stamina and prevents weight 
losses, says Dr. Summers. 

He points out that newly acquired 
cattle need to be kept under observa- 
tion and allowed to rest 1-3 weeks. 

During this time, the old feeders’ 
formula of low-quality hay and fresh 
water alone is not enough in light of 
recent feedlot findings, explains Dr. 
Summers. 

Besides fresh water, iodized salt 
and a mineral mixture newly ac- 
quired cattle need free access to hay 
that’s at least half legume, a mixture 
of oats and corn at the rate of % Ib. 
per day per 100 Ib. of body weight 
plus 1 lb. of protein supplement per 
day. 

Dr. Summers said that the follow- 
ing or a similar formula will do: For 
1 ton, 1,645 Ib. of soybean meal, 140 
lb. of feeding cane molasses, 100 Ib. 
dicalcium phosphate, 45 Ib. feeding 
limestone, 30 lb. of vitamin A con- 
taining 2 million international units 
per Ib., 35 Ib. of Aurafac-10 or Ter- 
ramycin and 5 Ib. of trace minerals. 


POULTRY PLANT TO OPEN 

WATER VALLEY, MISS.—The 
Dixie Poultry, Inc., expects to start 
operation of a poultry processing 
plant here soon. Equipment is now 
being set up in the already complet- 
ed plant building. Limited production 
will begin within 5 months. 


POTENCY RESULTS! 


Fortify your feeds. 


Fortity your own feeds for just a few cents abag with 


VITAL-MIN  LAS-O-MIN MIN-O-LAS | 
FOR POULTRY! FOR CATTLE! FOR HOGS! | mil 


Rations and Supplements fortified with these 
Vitamin-Mineral Pre- Mixes are formulated to provide 
These 
Pre-Mixes contain the recommended levels of Vita- 
mins, Minerals and Antibiotics-also the seven vital 
Trace Minerals so necessary to assure steady, rapid 
growth and continued high production under stress 


nutritional elements lacking in the qrains. 


conditions. 


min Fortification Trend in Feeds. 


JERSEE VITAL-MIN HAS NEVER 
FAILED TO GIVE GUARANTEED 


JERSEE VITAL-Min contains neces- 
sary Vitamins, Antibiotics, Amino 
Acids and Trace Minerals to Vitamin 


RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Peckeged in 25 and 50-pound begs 
YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN'T AFFORD NOT 
TO FEED CAF-SUPP! 


PRE-CAF-SUPPS 
y= > 
with SWEET Milk Solids 
THE COMPLETE MILK REPLACER 


to help prevent scours and 
digestive disturbances. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED! 
Pechaged in 25 and S0-pound begs 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER'S 
SALES HELPS! 
JERSEE JOBBERS AND WAREHOUSES 
COAST TO COAST! 
Jobber and Distributor Franchises Available 


“IE RSEE Co. minnesota 


327 S. Le Salle St., Chicago 4, ill. 


° KEES & COMPANY 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 


Phone HArrison 7-1528 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


NEW ADVANCED FEED CONTROL 


gives you more uniform grinds at less cost 


HERE'S HOW IT WORKS... 


Now you can regulate feed flow elec- 
trically from anywhere in your plant, by 
simply pushing a button. This new unit 
assures you of constant feed control, re- 
sulting in a cooler, better, granulated 
grind, free from stringiness. Materials are 
ground in suspension against a Feed Con- 
trol Plate. With the Plate wide open, you 
can grind hay and other roughages quickly 
without slugging. Take your pick of re- 
mote control or manual operation at the 
mill or floor above. 


HERE'S HOW YOU SAVE MONEY... 


Screens can be changed instantly without 
stopping the mill or raising the top, sav- 
ing man hours and power costs. You don’t 
need a separate crusher or feeder, because 
the new Schutte Feed Control replaces 
both, eliminating maintenance and re- 
placement costs. With uniform feed flow 


HAMMER MILL 


assured, there can be no power overloads, 
lowering your costs still further and pro- 
viding valuable protection for your motor. 


GET ALL THE FACTS... 


Write for illustrated bulletins 
describing Series 10 Mills 
(50 to 125 H.P.), New Feed 
Control and Eccentric Lock 
Screen Change feature. 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc., 
872 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 6, 


| | 
| 
| 
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DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


i 


Soybean Prices average farm prices which indicates | a fairly high degree of regularity. | changes too large to fit the chart. At 
from | @ fairly strong after-harvest price re- | These ups and downs are called “sea- | the head of the February column, 
October to March 29 times and down | covery. Soybean prices have moved | sonal price changes” and can be re- | for 


at Exhibit 1. during one of the years prices went 
only twice since 1928. These are U.S. | up and down during the season with | viewed by looking up $105 yg oe ho 
Exhibit 1 shows an index for Kan- = October inch 
Exhibit 1 sas farm price of soybeans. U.S. farm ebr middle 
prices follow about the same pattern. 
Index tow Gin Odds favor a moderate rise in soy- 
120 bean prices after a harvest season- 
| ally has been during the October- low approximately equal to or slightly 
November period. Higher prices gen- | ahove the support rate. A seasonal 
“ erally come in May-July period. This | rise within the range of 25¢ to 35¢ 
43 oe % 1929-59 “index” is a convenient way of sum-/| per bushel seems the most logical 
Y cet te marizing on a more uniform basis the | prospect (odds about 50-50). Look for 
10r— “| Y record for a number of years. announcements concerning exports, 
| od % How prices have fluctuated from | and changing livestock numbers as 
é % month to month since 1928 is pictured | clues to price fluctuations. 
1947-59 Exhibit 2 
100 Subsequent month 
a \ 6 Nov. Dec. Jon. Feb. Mor. Ape May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
+ .80- 106] | 94] 83 
90 SOYBEANS: <Konses Form Price + 70- | | Los 
8 
Index of Seasonal Voriation ‘ 
$+ 
Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. £3 
Hall Grain Distributor || ‘rice 
installed singh Sod . Con be 
408 So. 48th Ave. "Since 1898" Omaha 32, Neb. Ec -.30- e 6 ie 
. SOYBEANS: U.S. Form Price 
ts Change from Oct. to Subsequent Months 
-.504 1928—1960 
Eac ot represents a yeor,. 
PH -60+ of the dots ore in 
PHOS ATES» the shaded creo, 
- 8 


Nov. Dec. Jon. Feb. Mar. Apr. Moy June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Subsequent month 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


UTION. 
sorr PHOSPHATE? 


“It is the lowest cost phosphorus source accept- 
able for feeds... averages well over 
prices. 


Minnesota 


LINSEED MEAL 


There’s a Quolitg difference 


PELLETS, MEAL OR GRITS 
Wire or phone for quotes 


COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 


1007 WASHINGTON AVENUE MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL CO. 


: MINNEAPOLIS 21, MINN. ~» PHONE: SUNSET 8-9011 
$T. LOUIS 1,MO, 


OTS me j tion and extent of changes in prices 
from October to the 12 following 
months. 
Here is how to read Exhibit 2. Each 
’ dot represents change during one 
year from October to the following 
a months indicated at the top or bot- 
—— ae tom of the column. For example, in 
Pe the December column one dot is lo- 
2 cated at the —20¢ level. This means 
ee * to December 20¢ during one of the 
same manner. The numbers at the top , 
and bottom of the column show re 
| |, uinseep , 
: 
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A Superior Dry Vitamin A Feed Supplement 


PROVEN STABILITY: Dawe’s FIXTAY retains a high degree of potency over 
extended periods under normal and elevated temperature and humidity conditions. 
Even in high mineral mixtures, containing as much as 40% trace minerals, Dawe’s 
FIXTAY maintained this remarkable stability: 


| MIXTURE No. ‘No. 1 No.2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Percent of Vitamin A 

remaining after 3 months 98.6 97.8 95.4 98.6 95.6 95.4 
: COMPLETE AVAILABILITY: Biological tests prove Dawe’s FIXTAY is 


fully available to the animal for early absorption in the digestive tract. 


UNIFORM DISPERSION: Dawe’s FIXTAY is of a particle size and shape 


which readily disperses and remains uniformly distributed. 


Dawe’s FIXTAY is available in all practical potencies. Write for samples and 
quotations on the potency of your choice. 


Plants and warehouses strategically located 
throughout the United States to serve 
you without delay. 


DAWE'S 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
4800 South Richmond Street 
Chicago 32, iliinois 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Specialists in Vitamin 


Products for Feeds 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 
BELGIUM—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp ITALY—Via G. Negri, 4 Milan MEXICO—Apartado Postal 30209, Mexico 7,D.F. VENEZUELA—Apartado 3059, Caracas 


: 
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They Also Need 


EARTH IRON 


. smells just like freshly turned earth! Designed to 


provide suckling pigs with needed Iron ond other Trace Minerals, 
Vitamins and Antibiotics for fast, healthy growth at an earlier age 
than heretofore. Provides Iron to prevent Iron Deficiency Anemia 

. Gives faster start by giving Antibiotics earlier, helps prevent 
bacterial scours . 


. . Provides growth stimulation. Feed free choice. 


Use with or without Iron shots. Write us for complete information. 


Specifide, Inc. 


Fine Farmaceuticals 


P.0. Box 55263 + Indianapolis, Ind. 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


your PLUS ror PROFIT 


Dehydrated Alfalfa will boost the value of your feeds with 
high quality protein, all important vitamins and minerals 

. PLU Xanthopylis for better pigmentation and 
Unidentified factor(s) for growth promotion. 


AMERICAN DEHYDRATORS ASSOCIATION 
430 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PASTURE Ih THE BAG 


Group Action—Effective 


Tool in Feed Promotions 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


Group action in the feed industry, 
whether merchandising, selling or ad- 
vertising, is proving itself a valuable 
tool for increasing sales and tapping 
new territories while minimizing ex- 
penses. 

This “do-it-together” method eco- 
nomizes expenses and may net larger 
returns on your investment; at least, 
that’s been the experience of some 
Midwestern feed men who are work- 
ing together toward a common goal— 
more business at less expense. 

How can the feed man join com- 
petitors as well as associates in group- 
activated programs and at a profit? 

There are a number of specific in- 
stances in the feed industry that 
point up the value of group action. 
Here are a few: 

1, One salesman, many bosses—A 
number of feed dealers, custom mill 
owners, etc., do not feel that they 
can afford the expense of hiring an 
outside salesman for their business. 

Salary and traveling expenses run 
too high for one business, forcing 
many feed firms to shy from outside 
selling. 

But, in Door County, Wisconsin, 
one cooperative feed firm got to- 
gether with four other cooperatives 
in this and neighboring counties and 
hired one outside salesman to divide 
his time between the five territories. 

This man is paid $10,000 per year 
for salary and travel expenses—a cost 
of $2,000 to each participating firm. 
The salesman spends one full day per 
week in the territory of each firm, 
calling on farmers, etc. 

For all purposes, farmers regard 
him as a man from the area, because 
on a one-day-a-week-basis he can 
cover all farmers in the region. He 
makes about seven to eight calls per 
day. That means 35 calls per month 
for each cooperative, or about 400 per 
year. 

The salesman keeps a card index of 
every farmer he calls on, results of 
the call, dates of calls, merchandise 
sold him, ete. He occasionally turns 
these cards over to the local coopera- 
tive for inspection. 

“We are getting results from this 


one cooperative manager 
stated. “We couldn't afford to hire 
such a capable salesman for just our 
area. He has had lots of farm experi- 
ence, is hard working, knows his feeds 
and is out to make money. If we 
didn’t have him, the best we could do 
would be to hire, part time, a retired 
farmer. These fellows often will not 
absorb the kind of training we'd like 
to give them to be an effective sales- 
man.” 


Group action on outside selling like 
this could be considered by many feed 
dealers and custom mill operators 
who handle the same brand of con- 
centrates and feeds, and who are suf- 
ficiently far apart as not to be active 
competitors. 

Through a sales program of this 
nature, each feed firm would be get- 
ting a high caliber salesman who 
would build sales from outside 
sources. 

2. Advertising one brand of feed— 
In the Green Bay, Wis., area, seven 
Purina dealers have entered into a 
year-long contract to publish group 
advertising in the Green Bay Press 
Gazette, a daily newspaper with a 
circulation of about 42,000. The paper 
circulates widely in areas served by 
the seven feed firms. The ads, pub- 
lished each Wednesday in the Farm 
Section of the newspaper, vary from 
%-% page in size. 

Each participating dealer assem- 
bles six to eight feeding histories 
showing actual feed costs and gains. 
Case histories of each dealer are also 
published in the group advertising. 
Farmers reading these case histories 
then contact the Purina dealer near- 
est them if they want Purina service. 

In one year, participating feed deal- 
ers and their customers gained a lot 
of publicity. 

“T like this program,” stated a Wis- 
consin dealer. “I'm advertising more 
regularly for less monthly cost than 
when I was going it alone. This pro- 
gram cost me $20-$25 per month, and 
I’m listed in a large size newspaper 
ad every week. I post each week’s ad 
in my mill. Farmers like to discuss 
the feeding records that are published 
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Houston, Texas 
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Snow-Flake Oyster Shell. 
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Pigs love itt . . 
MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU PS 
44 chy deters 


and this gives me a chance to talk 
better feeding.” 

Undoubtedly, this is a program 
which a number of non-competing 
dealers selling the same brand of 
feed could participate in. 

3. Seed advertising—Iowa and Wis- 
consin feed and seed dealers have 
often combined advertising efforts in 
warning farmers to buy good seed 
from reliable dealers and not be 
taken in by rosy offers of itinerant 
seed salesman, often peddling ques- 
tionable products. 


Low Cost Group Advertising 

Group advertising like this listing 
five to ten dealers has a low pro-rata 
cost which appeals to any cost-mind- 
ed dealer. Most certainly, the low 
cost of group advertising is some- 
thing which the average feed dealer 
or mill owner should consider. He can 
keep his name before his customers at 
a’ low cost, and receive advertising 
value as well. 

This is not to say that a dealer who 
does group advertising cannot ad- 
vertise now and then on his own. Per- 
haps it is best for a dealer to ad- 
vertise his specialty services and 
products on his own, but join com- 
patible groups in reaching a wider 
area. 

4. Credit advertising—If there is 
one subject for group advertising 
which appeals to feed men quicker 
than any other, it is the advertising 
program which features credit and 
prompt payment of feed purchases. 

Feed firms in the Dubuque, Iowa 
area have for years published credit 
and other advertising several times a 
year. At Trenton, Mo., ten feed and 
grain firms combined efforts to ad- 
vertise terms of credit policies on feed 
purchases. In Minnesota, 20 feed and 
grain cooperatives, and some in 
South Dakota, published advertising 
on credit, listing the names of all 
elevators who planned to adhere to a 
certain policy. 

5. Regional advertising—lIndividual 
feed dealers and mill operators who 
are considering group advertising, 
should consider how regional and na- 
tional feed suppliers handle promo- 
tion problems. 

These firms frequently use news- 
paper, direct mail, radio and tele- 
vision advertising, naming the feed 
dealers who handle their products. 
Such advertising often relieves the 
local dealer of doing his own radio 
and television advertising which 
might be too costly. However, he 
might wish to budget in local news- 
paper advertising. 

If regional and national suppliers 
find group advertising satisfactory to 
give their dealers publicity and ad- 
vertising value, the individual dealer 
should consider the group advertising 
program a sales tool in his advertis- 
ing program. 

The volume of sales in many fields 
today depends upon consistent ad- 
vertising and well planned promotions 
by manufacturers and dealers. The 
alert feed merchandiser should give 
a great deal of attention to advertis- 
ing methods that will draw additional 
customers and greater sales. Group 
advertising on some phases of his 
operations undoubtedly can help to- 
ward greater goals. 

6. Other programs—There are a 
number of other cooperative advertis- 
ing programs that feed dealers, both 
large and small, can profit from. Fol- 
lowing are some promotional ideas 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WINMIPEG — CALGARY — MONTREAL 


basis: 

a. Christmas or New Year’s greet- 
ings, or both. A half page ad, listing 
the names of 10-20 feed firms is more 
effective and more quickly seen by 
readers than a smaller ad by an in- 
dividual dealer, and more economical, 
too. Group ads give the impression of 
unity. They show farmers how many 
feed firms are providing them with 
good feeds and services. 

b. Fertilizer buying—Feed men 
who sell fertilizer could join others 
to group-advertise the value of cus- 
tomers getting accurate soil tests, 
fertilizing up to recommendations and 
doing the proper amount of sidedress- 
ing called for. Group ads can cer- 
tainly highlight the importance of 
fertilizer application for fall plowing. 

Fertilizer is not just a product 
which costs the farmer money. It is 
a product, which, when applied prop- 
erly, is an investment for the farm- 
er and returns two to three times the 
amount of the investment in crop 
yields. This fact can be stressed in 


that have been successful on a joint 
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CHICK-N-QUE—Forty-five U.S. newspaper and magazine food editors were 
entertained by Wirthmore Feeds Inc. at a chicken barbecue at Plimoth 
Plantation, Plymouth, Mass. Harry A. Grant, director of agricultural rela- 
tions for Wirthmore, shows the visiting food editors the broiler promotion of 
the firm’s parent company, Corn Products Co. The women journalists came 
from as far away as Texas for the two day tour sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Department of Commerce and major food industries. Mr. Grant made 
the arrangements for the event. Included with Mr. and Mrs. Grant in the 
group of hosts and hostesses were Wirthmore vice presidents John E. Sawyer, 
and Mrs. Sawyer, and Dr. Walter A. Glista, and Mrs. Glista. 
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group ads and also in printed case 
histories from each dealer. 

c. Value of properly ground and 
mixed feed—Some feed mills are bat- 
tling farmer-mixer competition. Ten 
or more dealers can publish group 
ads giving reasons why their equip- 
ment and services can provide the 
farmer with a much better balanced 
feed than he can produce on his farm. 

Part of the ad can be directed at 
the large feeder who may have his 
own milling equipment to grind and 
mix feed. Here, the appeal can be 
that the large farmer-mixer must 
purchase in large quantities to get 
economical prices, he must invest 
large sums in equipment and assign 
high priced labor to handle his mill, 
and that often he will be better off 
to work with his local custom mill 
in processing his feed. 

Boost Your Town 

d. Boosting your own home town— 
Every alert feed dealer knows that 
his economic welfare is tied up with 
the drawing power of his town as a 


trading center. No matter how well 
equipped his mill may be, or how 
good his products and services, he 
will be limited to some extent on cus- 
tomer pull if his town and its mer- 
chants are lax in stocking and selling 
merchandise which many customers 
want. 

What is termed a livewire town, 
with forward looking bankers and 
alert merchants, can attract an ad- 
ditional 100-500 customers per week 
from the outlying trade area. Many 
of these additional customers will 
then consider buying from the local 
feed mill and shopping in town while 
their feed is being pi 

When your town advertises “Home 
Town Buying and Services” in news- 
papers, on billboards or on local 
theater screens, you, as a feed mer- 
chandiser, can take part in such 
group advertising and give yourself 
an opportunity to get additional cus- 
tomers. 

e. Cooperating with 4-H, FFA and 
other development projects—A com- 
munity with a progressive 4-H, FFA 


NEW 
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"BIN SWEEP 
Saves 12-20 
Unloading Hours! 


time, 
labor, 
money 
Handling 
Grain and Feed 


Undertrack and 
underground unloaders 


Self-Powered Drag Auger 


Self-Powered 
Swinging Hopper 


Typical BAZOOKA Automatic Feeding System 
for Dairy Barns, adaptable for hog and poultry 
feeders... matched units, extensions and 
easy-te-attach inlets, outlets and connections 
save money, simplify installations. 


HA 
AUTOM(@)TION 


The new BAZOOKA Automatic Bin 


Sweep Unloader pays for itself in just 
a few days use! Saving up to 12 man 
hours unloading a 24’ bin, up to 20 
hours on a 36’ bin, it cleans the grain 
out right to the floor. Powerful 6” 
BAZOOKA with perforated hopper 
fits under aeration floor; sweep fits 
on bearing shaft, tilts to 45°, auto- 
matically follows grain downward as 
it drags it into hopper. Sweep can be 
moved from bin to bin as needed. 
Switch is dust-and-explosion proof. 


Look to BAZOOKA for the best and 
latest in labor-saving conveying equip- 
ment for every grain and feed moving 
job—4” and 6” portable BAZOOKAS 
—6”", 8” and 10” carrier mounted units, 
fixed conveyors and distributing 
BAZOOKAS from 4” to 10”... with 
money-saving bolt-on adaptors, con- 
nectors, inlets, outlets and accessories. 


Truck Unloader-Battery Powered, with 12’ 
—- telescoping spout, push - button 


WRITE for FREE new BAZOOKA Booklet—76 Illustrations 


EIN. sth st. 


an you many exclusive BAZOOKA features! 
THE WYATT MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Salina, Kansas 


SELLIN' SAM 


"so when | threatened to quit, he said on second thought he might 
increase my territory after ail." 


or other farm group, attracts more 
farmers to town. These organizations 
need a feed man’s support. Often the 
feed man can be the spark plug in 
merchant-group programs to further 
the projects of such agricultural 
groups. 

f. Egg marketing—The Summers 
Elevator, Fayette, Mo., conducted an 
extensive farm survey two years ago. 
Questionnaires revealed that farmers 
wanted a well organized local egg 
marketing organization—it was felt 
that both the farmers and the town 
would benefit. 

The matter was brought to the at- 
tention of the local chamber of com- 
merce whose officials were deeply in- 


terested. A series of meetings be- 
tween business men and farmers was 
held to explore steps involved in set- 
ting up a locally operated egg mar- 
keting program. 

It is a difficult problem to solve, 
but Fayette businessmen and farmers 
are not discouraged. They are stick- 
ing to their project and hope eventu- 
ally to establish an egg marketing 
program. 

The matter probably would never 
have reached the chamber of com- 
merce had not officials of the Sum- 
mers Elevator taken it to that body 
—which shows how alert feed men in 
many communities can seize an op- 
portunity to help their customers and 
eventually themselves. 


Supersweet Honors 


Seven Top Salesmen 


MINNEAPOLIS — Seven top Su- 
persweet Feeds salesmen and their 
wives were guests at the company’s 
main offices here Oct. 20-21. 

Supersweet, a division of Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, chose 
the outstanding salesman from each 
of its seven sales divisions to make 
the trip. Each salesman was present- 
ed an individual sales achievement 
award by Atherton Bean, president 
of International. 

At a special meeting attended by 
Supersweet executives, the salesmen 


TOP SALESMEN—Supersweet 


Feeds, divisio 


gave their ideas and suggestions on 
possible new sales policies. The seven 
honor salesmen and their wives also 
attended a banquet given in their 
honor by Supersweet at the Minne- 
apolis Athletic Club. 

Attending the two-day sales 
achievement award program were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Jensen, Carroll, 
Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. George Ockenga, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph Huge, Kewanee, Ill.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Elgin Knudsen, Greenwood, 
Neb.; Mr. and Mrs. Elden Le Bert, 
New Ulm, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Don- 
ald Shields, Salina, Kansas, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard H. Bohmbach, 
Fredericksburg, Iowa. 


honored its top seven salesmen for 1960 at its home office in Minneapolis Oct. 


20-21. Receiving individual sales awards were, 


the 
Carroll, Iowa; Donald Shields, Salina, Kansas; George Ockenga, Rock Rapids, 


Iowa; Ralph Huge, Kewanee, Ill.; Elgin Kn 
Bohmbach, Fredericksburg, Iowa, and Elden Le Bert, New Ulm, Minn. 


By Jim Zilverberg 
Cait 
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"from the smallest 
chick pellets 


: 


= and any size 


Pellets made with Paco mean repeat 
business, because Paco-ized pellets are 
entirely different from any other pellet. 


Paco is a feed ingredient in itself, sup- 
plies plenty of essential nutrients for 
greater feed conversion and productiv- 
ity. Its rich, molasses flavor adds palat- 
ability to all types of pelletized feed. 


“Fines” are a thing of the past with 
Paco, because pellets form better and 
hold their shape until they are fed! That 
means less waste that normally in- 


creases feeding costs. Paco-ized pellets 
are glossy, slick in appearance, hold 
down choking dust in cattle feeds. 


You can use Paco with confidence. Once 
customers see, smell and experience the 
goodness of Paco-ized pellets, once they 
watch meat, milk or egg production go 
up—you’re in for additional business. 


Get Paco, packed in convenient-to-use 
50-lb. bags. Write us for information on 
pelleting and farm uses of Paco. 


in between! 
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HESS & CLARK'S 


TUNE-UP” 
means business for you! 


ra Here’s another new feed-promotion idea from Hess & Clark. 
:- It’s a “reconditioning” plan for laying flocks that aren’t 
doing well. In combination with FPI, it will help you sell 
=——— more feed...will help your customers get better results. 
— The ad at right will soon give egg producers the full story. 


- 


Prospering in your business of selling layer feed...as in our business 
of selling feed medications . . . depends on one thing: helping your 
customer make more money from his laying flock. 


Hess & Clark’s new “Two-week Tune-up” idea for layers 
+.-in combination with the now well-known Full Perform- 
ance Index (FPI) plan...is the most aggressive combination 
of feed-promoting ideas yet devised to help egg producers. 

The two plans work together to help you get new customers. Enthu- 
siastic customers. First, let’s take a brief look at FPI. 

FPI is a complete program designed to help egg producers get Full 
Performance from their layers. It sets goals for money-making egg 
production: 250 eggs per hen housed; 4.5 lbs. feed per dozen eggs; 
90% laying house livability; and 90% Grade A eggs. Then, FPI helps 
poultrymen meet these goals, giving emphasis to good birds . good 
feed . good management . . . and nf-180 low-level feeding. nf-180, 
fed to provide 25 grams furazolidone per ton of feed, frees birds from 
a major obstacle to Full Performance — constant disease drag. 

Poultry scientists say there is no such thing as a 100% healthy bird. 
Subclinical infections are always present, holding performance down. 
In combination with the winter “stress-season,” disease drag can trigger 
really dangerous disease . . . cause costly laying slumps. When that 
happens, an egg producer needs help. Fast! ’ 

That’s why Hess & Clark developed the “Two-week Tune-up” idea 
... to help flock owners snap birds out of laying slumps and to provide 
an opportunity for you to get additional customers on the FPI program. 

The“Two-week Tune-up”..using an nf-180 “booster-type”’ 
feed containing 100-200 grams furazolidone for 14 days* 
..-cleans birds out...clears up hidden troubles and stresses 
that drag performance and efficiency down...gets birds 
laying again. 

Tape-recorded interviews reveal that the majority of egg producers 
who now feed nf-180 continuously got started when they had flock 
problems. It adds up to this: help a poultryman out of trouble with an 
nf-180 “booster-type” feed, and you’ve got a new FPI customer. 

Contact your Hess & Clark salesman immediately for full details 
on the “Two-week Tune-up.” (If you don’t carry an nf-180 “booster- 
type” feed, see about adding it to your line.) 


*See nf-180 label for further details. 
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CATTLEMEN—These cattlemen and businessmen are shown visiting the 
Floyd Bond ranch at Central City, Neb. The tour sponsored by Honeggers’ 
included stops on a dozen or more farms and ranches. 


Honeggers’ & Co. 
Introduces New 


Beef Feeding Plan 


FAIRBURY, ILL. — Honeggers’ & 
Co., Ine., recently sponsored a 12- 
plane trip to Nebraska for a tour of 


commercial beef feeding operations 
in that area. According to the firm, 
the tour was to acquaint the midwest- 
ern farmer with a new beef feeding 
program initiated by Honeggers’. Un- 
der this program cattle are fed from 
a self-feeder on a complete mixture 
of rolled grain, a roughage pellet, a 


protein supplement pellet and a min- 
eral pellet. 

The company supplied statistical 
data to the cattiemen as to the low 
cost and efficiency of this type of 
feeding program, according to the 
announcement. 

The feed company reports that the 
“Nebraska ranchers were enthusiastic 
over the results being obtained with 
the company’s new ‘Beef Packer’ pro- 
gram and the labor-saving method of 
feeding.” 

Fourteen separate feeding opera- 
tions involving many thousands of 
cattle were viewed during the course 
of the tour. Company officials ex- 
plained that the cattle feeding opera- 
tions were typical of the feeding op- 
erations being supplied by the Hon- 
egger company in Nebraska. They 
went on to say that the new feeding 
methods are a result of research con- 
ducted at Honeggers’ 600-acre re- 
search farm south of Forrest, Ill., and 
that many thousands of cattle are 
now being fed on the new diets in 


Peebles’ 


Exclusive Storage System 
Guarantees Year-around Dried Whey Supply 
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You can always be sure of a plentiful 
supply of high quality Peebles’ Dried 
Whey products regardless of the season. 
Western has solved the all-season supply 
problem with a unique storage system. 

During the peak season, millions of 
pounds of liquid condensed whey are 
stored in huge tanks that are temperature 
controlled to maintain freshness and pur- 
ity. During the off-season, Western can 
draw on this supply at your convenience. 

The product is spray-dried to retain un- 
identified growth factor benefits and su- 
perior protein content. Uniform color and 
distribution in mixed feeds are assured. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN + World-Wide Supplier of Quality Products 


DIVISION OF ce) DAIRIES, INC. 


Only Peebles’ products can guarantee 
year-around availability, superior spray- 
dried processing and unvarying high 
quality. 32 plants across the country 
offer convenient service within easy 
reach. 

Write for complete information about 
Peebles’ Dried Whey products and how 
they can be of profit to you. Address: 
Dept. 54A. 


strated to the tourees. 

The feeding operations visited 
ranged in size from 200 to 5,000 head. 

Travel arrangements for the trip 
included flying various cattlemen 
from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Iowa and 
Minnesota to Lincoln where the group 
was joined by Nebraska cattlemen 
for the bus segment of the tour. In- 
cluded was an overnight stop at Lex- 
ington, Neb. The planes had been 
brought to Lexington from Lincoln 
and the cattlemen flew back to their 
respective starting points. 


Study Poultry Bruising 

ATHENS, GA.—The U.S. Public 
Health Service has made a grant of 
$36,800 to research scientists at the 
college experiment station in Athens, 
for the study of bruising of birds, 
which is considered one of the most 
destructive factors in poultry produc- 
tion. 

Dr. E. Broadus Brown, station di- 
rector, who announced the grant, said 
that equal parts of the fund will be 
used this year and in 1961 to support 
research aimed at reducing poultry 
bruises, which cost Georgia producers 
from $2 to $3 million a year. 


TRY THE COLUMBUS 
heavy duty industrial 
ROLLER MILL 


Endorsed by grain dealers, the 
Columbus duty Roller 
Mill will roll all grains. Superior 
design, sturdy construction for 
ears of profitable service. 

a sizes—300 bushels, 600 
bushels, 900 bushels, 1200 bush- 
els per hour, with or without 
electric motor. 


THREE MODELS: 
Trailer, stationary or truck mounted 


Operate the mill 10 days. If not 
satisfied, return it. We WILL 
REFUND YOUR MONEY AND 
PAY RETURN FREIGHT. 
WRITE FOR PRICES 


HENKE MANUFACTURING ‘CO. 
Columbus, Nebraska | 
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service 
to feeders 


not the 
7 crowd on opening day ... spells success 


Photos at opening of new mill in Genoa. Smiling Elmer Brooke presides at the 
serving table as a long line of guests files past to help themselves to the 
mountains of food. Almost every farm in the trade area was represented. 


LOCAL FEED MIXERS CAN NOW BE MORE 


COMPETITIVE 
Learn about this program of base mixes by calling 
The Beardstown Mills Co., Beardstown, Ill., collect. 


No obligation. Learn how you can use this program 
to make up-to-date complete rations from grains 
and ingredients readily available in your locality, 
thus saving freight and handling costs. 


for the Greatest Grow on earth 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS COMPANY 


for a NEW MILL,” 


says Elmer Brooke, manager of Farmers 
Grain & Lumber Co. of Sycamore, and 
Genoa Feed & Lumber Co., Genoa, Ill. 


"To give that important service which spells 
success we are using the Critic-Mix Programs 
and Formulas in our new mill at Genoa. We are 
particularly interested in the new Critic-Base 
Mixes because they contain the critical ingredients 
used with soybean meal and local grains to make 
the most economical complete feeds." 


Mr. Brooke adds: ‘We think every local mixer 
would want Critic-Base Mixes because they mean: 


1. Better net profit on a mixing operation; 

2. More flexible formulas to meet individual 
feeding problems; 

3. Top-quality finished rations, competitively 
priced. 


"We recommend this new Critic Program for local 
mixers. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 
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Announce Bemis Staff 


Changes at Houston 

HOUSTON, TEXAS—Louis W. 
Chenault, sales manager for the 
Houston sales division of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has been named manager 
of the company’s Houston plant and 
sales division, it was announced by 
H. J. Wehrenbrecht, director of 
southern operations. 

He replaces Gordon M. Robb, who 
will become manager of the Bemis 
plant and paper mill in Peoria, Il. 

In making the announcement, Mr. 
Wehrenbrecht said B. E. Rogan has 
been named to succeed Mr. Chenault 
as Houston sales manager. 

Mr. Chenault joined Bemis as a 
trainee in the Houston sales office in 


1938. He served as a sales represen- 
tative in the company’s Harlingen, 
Texas, and Houston offices until 1951, 
when he was made Houston plant 
merchandiser. He became sales man- 
ager in 1955. 

Mr. Chenault attended Memphis 
State University and was graduated 
from Southwestern University, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in 1937. He served in the 
Pacific theater during World War II 
as an officer in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. Robb joined Bemis 43 years 
ago as an office boy in Houston. 
While working during the day, he 
completed his secondary education at 
night and continued on with special 
courses at LaSalle Extension Univer- 
sity in Houston and the Institute for 
Management at Northwestern Uni- 
versity in Chicago. 

After 10 years in various purchas- 
ing and accounting posts, Mr. Robb 
became a salesman in the Houston 
sales division. In 1943, he became 
sales manager and, in 1951, manager 


of the Houston plant and sales divi-~ 


sion. 

Mr. Rogan started with the com- 
pany as a sales correspondent at the 
Houston sales division in 1948. He be- 
came a sales representative in 1952 
and served in that position until his 
appointment as field sales supervisor 
early this year. 


NBC Holds First 
Industry Relations 


Committee Meeting 


RICHMOND, VA.—The new Indus- 
try Relations Committee cf the Na- 
tional Broiler Council held its first 
meeting at Edgewater Park, Miss., 
on Nov. 2. This committee is made up 
of leading broiler men from most of 
the important areas of broiler pro- 
duction. 

President Joe Frank Sanderson 
charged the group with the vital re- 
sponsibility of promoting the support 
upon which all other joint efforts of 
the industry will depend. 

The committee, under the chair- 
manship of Don Corbett, past presi- 
dent of NBC, studied the problems 
of interpreting the programs and 
plans of the council to present mem- 
bers and of extending the member- 
ship. 

The nature and importance of the 
job facing this newly formed action 
group were thoroughly discussed. 
Agreement was reached that the first 
task will be to improve communica- 
tions and that this will be followed 
by intensive personal contacts. The 
members present voted unanimously 
to support the task. 


Those attending were: Robert C. 


NNOUNCEMENT 


On your 196] feed registrations you 
should list "Soft Phosphate” in lieu of 
the previous definition, "Soft Phosphate 
with Colloidal Clay.” 


This new designation was approved by 
the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials at their annual meet- 
ing the week of October 10, 1960. 


Soft Phosphate Research Institute, Inc. 


Ocala, Florida 


MOLASSES ‘PAVING’ 


SPARTANBURG, 8.C.— When J. 
A. Wilson arrived to open his feed 
and implement business the morning 
after Hallowe’en, he found 3,500 gal- 
lons of molasses covering the com 
pany lot. Hallowe’en pranksters had 
opened the valve on a 4,000 gallon 
molasses tank of the firm. 


During the night, the molasses had 
oozed out over the lot, onto the 
highway, down a culvert and into a 
field about 100 yards away. Mr. Wil- 
son estimated that the molasses, used 
to mix with feed, was worth $600 
and said it would cost him several 
hundred dollars more to cover it with 
sawdust. 


Cobb, Jr., Concord, Mass.; Don Cor- 
bett, Waterville, Maine; Harriet Duff, 
Richmond, Va.; George Ellis, Lan- 
easter, Pa.; Joe Fechtel, Dallas; Ray 
Fechtel, Atlanta, Ga.; Fred L. Gaddis, 
Forest, Miss.; Charles C. Miller, Jr., 
Piedmont, Ala.; Paul J. Morgan, Guil- 
ford College, N.C.; G. R. Peterson, 
Richmond, Va.; Joe Frank Sanderson, 
Laurel, Miss.; Willard Strain, Dal- 
ton, Ga.; J. M. Tankersley, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; R. J. C. Tricou, Jr., Ham- 
mond, La.; John Tyson, Springdale, 
Ark.; and H. D. Weber, Glastonbury, 
Conn. 


Marketing to Be Topic 
For Poultry Meeting 


CHICAGO — “New Departures in 
Marketing” will be the theme around 
which the Institute cf American Poul- 
try Industries will build its 32nd Fact 
Finding Conference Feb. 10-12, Har- 
old M. Williams, president, has an- 
nounced. 

The three-day session for manage- 
ment men from companies that proc- 
ess and market most of the nation’s 
chickens, ducks, eggs and turkeys will 
be held in Kansas City. Nearly 4,000 
are expected to attend. 

Dramatizing the jet-age theme, 
the IAPI will transform Kansas 
City’s Municipal Auditorium into a 
giant “air travel center.” Program 
operations will include daily market- 
ing “flights” under the command of 
skilled “flight captains” and a “crew” 
of experts on new concepts in mar- 
keting, Mr. Williams says. 

“Flight plans” for the 1961 Fact 
Finding Conference are yet to” be 
finalized, the IAPI said, but hotel 
reservations now are important. In- 
vitations to industry went out this 
month. 

Details on hotel reservations and 
conference exhibits are available from 
the institute’s office, 67 E. Madison 
St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 
VITAMINS D 


Vita D that will not decompose 
when combined with minerals. 


BoDEE 


Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oi! or 
water dispersible forms. 


BoA-S and Bo-A’ 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 
BHT 


Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- 
drogenated animal fat. 


XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN 
Effective dog food deodorant. 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


Phone Ke. 3-4333 


HUMBOLDT 
IOWA 
Phone 1357 


ROCKFORD 
ILLINOIS 
Phone Woodland 8- 1s 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


FORT SMITH : 
ARKANSAS ‘ 
= Phone Sunset 3-3871 


included in this body saie are 
Dodgen All-Purpose bodies (lengths 
from 8 ft. to 35 ft.) and Bulkanizer 
tank type bodies for which Dodgen 
is Central States distributor 


Savings on bulk bodies 
continued thru November * 


We had to! We had to hold over our 10% cash 
discount offer on brand new Dodgen bulk bodies 
for another 30 days. 


The men at our five new local service mounting 
stations were so busy they just weren’t able to 
get around to visit all our friends in one month. 


So you can still take full advantage of real, hard 
dollar savings ... on the best bulk bodies avail- 
able! 


There’s no catch here. Just place your cash order 
on the pafticular Dodgen bulk body you need... 
and specify mounting any time at your conveni- 
ence before the first of the year. 


Don’t forget . . . reason for this fabulous sale 
is to acquaint you with our new local service plan. 
With our five new mounting stations, we’re prac- 
tically in your back yard. 


Call us at Humboldt or at the .Dodgen regional 
office nearest you. Put yourself in the driver’s 


seat ... backed up by a quality Dodgen bulk 
body . . . and save hundreds of dollars in the 
bargain! 


*k Order now—mounting any time 
before 1961! 


Phone Humboldt 1357 


(or local mounting point telephone shown above) 


DODGEN INDUSTRIES 


HUMBOLDT. IOWA 
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FEATURED SPEAKERS—Among the featured speakers at the annual 
Ranch-Way feed dealers meeting at Ft. Collins recently were, left to right, 
D. L. (Doc) Chase, Ranch-Way sales manager; Dave Page, manager of Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator division of elevators; Kay Pearson of Ft. Collins; 
Howard Stehwein of Monte Vista, Colo.; Duane Reynolds of Ft. Collins; 
Harold Johnson, Ranch-Way manager; Ivan Getman of Ft. Collins, and Ralph 
Stoll, assistant manager of Denver elevators. 


New Trends, Products 
Discussed at Meeting of 
Ranch-Way Dealers 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—The an- 
nual dealer meeting of Ranch-Way 
Feed Mills Co., a division of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., was 
held at Ft. Collins with 80 Colorado 
and Wyoming dealers in attendance. 

Following a tour of the Ranch-Way 
feed mill here, the dealers were given 
a welcoming address by Lawson 
Cook, vice president of the company. 

D. L. (Doc) Chase, sales manager 
of Ranch-Way division, opened the 
meeting with a review of past dealer 
programs and a look into the future. 

“We formulate feeds scientifically 
only to provide more profit to the 
feeder,” Mr. Chase told the dealers, 
“and we have seen a 15% increase in 
Ranch-Way business this past year.” 
He explained that the feed dealers’ 


It's 
in the 
bag 


Schenley’s Corn Distillers Dry Grains with Solubles 


are the most popular protein supplement and feed mix for dairy cows and cattle.* They include GFF, 


the Grain Fermentation Factor, and are always fairly and realistically priced. Write or wire today. 


Feed & visio 


26 E. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Telephones, MAin 1-3170, 


future lies in doing more for the busi- 


nessman-farmer and by revamping 
sales and service methods, including 
mixing their own feeds. 

Mr. Chase also explained that 
“satellites in the feed business” to- 
day call for a program of making 
complete feeds out of Ranch-Way 
concentrates mixed with local grains 
by the local dealers. 

New products created by the firm, 
including a new horse feed, a new 
antibiotic feed and a new weaner feed 
for calves, were described by Kay 
Pearson, Duane Reynolds and Ivan 
Getman, all of Ft. Collins. 

Following the afternoon meeting, 
the company hosted a social hour and 
a banquet. 

Better Business Advice 
The following day, Frank Scarpel- 
la displayed dealer identification 
signs for Ranch-Way and explained 
how dealers can become better 
known. Del Ellis, manager of the 
grain department of Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., described procedures 
of the grain market and how these 
methods are applied in the movement 


of grains. 

Mr. Chase also spoke on the topic 

of “Urea in Range Feeds,” and dis- 
cussed the Ranch-Way program in 
this area in relation to feedlots and 
range conditions. 
Ralph Stoll of Longmont made a 
detailed analysis of Ranch-Way feed 
tag information in comparison with 
competitor feed tags, seeking to show 
that Ranch-Way feeds, as shown on 
the tags, are superior in quality to 
others. 

Dave Page, manager of the Denver 
Elevators division, told the dealers 
how best to control credit and still 
keep up volume sales. “Make every 
customer clearly aware of your credit 
policy and keep a complete set of 
daily-use books,” Mr. Page advised. 
“If a customer asks for credit, tell 
him your policy and then ask him if 
that policy is okay. This puts the 
burden on the customer to abide by 
the policy since he agreed to it.” He 
added that the greatest cause of busi- 
ness failures is loose credit policies. 

Harold Johnson, manager of the 
Ranch-Way mills at Ft. Collins, sum- 
med up the conference after Mr. 
Chase described details of an experi- 
mental feed trial with 30 Wyoming 
cattle, using full feed of silage and 3 
lb. of silage supplement daily. “The 
experiment showed, he said, that the 
feed cost was 11.3¢ per Ib. of gain. 

Following the meeting, the dealers 
were guests of the company at the 
Colorado State University versus 
Wyoming University football game at 
Ft. Collins. 


MID-STATES 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


~ 8827 Maple St. 
Omaha Neb. 
Ph: Terrace 4033 


ELEVATOR and 
FEED MILL 
DESIGN and 
CONSTRUCTION 


VITAMIN 


"PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS” 


‘ Buy and Sell 
through 


WANT ADS 
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H. E. Sanford in 


Grains Council Post 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—The foreign 
buyers of U.S. feed grains will re- 
ceive greater service as a result of a 
project announced 
by the U.S. Feed 
Grains Council 
and the Foreign 
Agricultural Serv- 
ice. 

As a part of the 
council’s program 
to develop mar- 
kets for U.S. feed 
grains, it an- 
nounced the forth- 
coming opening of 
an office in Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands, to analyze com- 
petitive position of U.S. feed grains, 
study export subsidy patterns, de- 
velop promotional programs and es- 
tablish feed grain utilization educa- 
tional and informational activities. 
Making the announcement were Max 
Myers, administrator of Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service, and Bill Nelson, 
executive director of the U.S. Feed 
Grains Council. 

H. E. (Mike) Sanford, recently re- 
tired vice president of Continental 
Grain Co., Portland, Ore., will direct 
the activities of the Rotterdam of- 
fice for the council. Mr. Sanford will 
immediately travel to a number of 
European countries where the council 
is conducting market development 
programs. He will also consult with 
the council’s general director, Char- 
les C. Gidney, at his headquarters in 
Rome. 

Council members joining in this 
program include: North American 
Export Grain Assn., New York City; 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., Des 
Moines; Grain Sorghum Producers 
Assn., Amarillo, Texas; Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Hybrid Corn Division of 
American Seed Trade Assn., Wash- 
ington; Hybrid Sorghum Group of 
American Seed Trade Assn., Wash- 
ington; Continental Grain Co., New 
York City; National Corn Growers 
Assn., Boone, Iowa, and National 
Renderers Assn., Chicago. 


« 


H. E. Sanford 


Illinois manager reports 
on SHANZER grain drier 


“My new Shanzer 
drier helped me to 
the best year I’ve 
ever had. We had 
heard from other 
operators about 
Shanzer’s excep- 
tional performance 
and safety reputa- 
tion, but it takes 
day after day ex- 
perience to see how 
much difference in 
driers there really 
is. 


—Says, Wm. J. Henebry, Mgr. 
Monticello Grain Co. 
Monticello, Illinois 


Get more for your drier dollar, see 
your Shanzer representative, or write: 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
S$Utter 1-5200 
85 Bluxome Street, San Francisco, California 


OVERALL 


OUTLOOK 


on industry devel- 
opments comes to 

you weekly... 
while it’s still news in 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Southern States Co-op 
Announces Stock Sale 


RICHMOND, VA. — Officials at 
Southern States Cooperative recently 
opened a 5% stock sales campaign. 
Announced goal for the campaign is 
$1,600,000. 

The stock, available in $100 shares, 
will have a 5% dividend rate, say 
officials. The dividends will be paid 
investors at the rate of 24% semi- 
annually on Jan. 1 and June 30. 

In order to contribute to the mar- 
ket-ability of its “5% Series Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock,” the coopera- 
tive will re-purchase at par, during 
each fiscal year that this series is 
outstanding, any shares seeking a 
market up to the total par value of 
$750,000. 

The cooperative’s board of direc- 
tors, according to the report, may in- 
crease this repurchase authorization, 
but cannot reduce it below $750,000 
annually. 
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‘Computer Center’ to Serve N. E. Poultrymen 


TRENTON, N.J.— “Credit is a basic business necessity,” says Car- 
roll Dunham, president of the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council 
(NEPPCO), “and it’s only bad when it is unsound.” Mr. Dunham made this 
comment in a report in the November issue of the NEPPCO News. 

“For months,” he continues, “NEPPCO has been working on a uniform 
system of record keeping that will tell every poultryman and every money- 
lending institution what they need to know about what we call the ‘success 
potential’ of a poultry operation. 

“Whether the poultryman puts his own money into expansion, or whether 
he gets it from a bank or feed man, he still must be able to estimate whether 
the investment is a good one.” 

Mr. Dunham explains that the industry is looking forward to the time 
when it can set up a “computer center” that will take standard records from 
thousands of poultrymen in the Northeast and give fast, accurate answers on 
financial and production problems. 

This can be the type of analysis that spots the weak links in the produc- 
tion and marketing picture so that companies can go back to the individual 
poultryman with some concrete suggestions to help him wring some extra 
money out of his operations. 

“This is no ‘pie in the sky’ operation,” says Mr. Dunham. “The record 
keeping forms are now in the final stage of development. In addition, a pilot 
operation utilizing an electronic computer center has been tested. We know 
the system can do the job.” 


SURE A LOT OF VITAMIN A IN YOUR FEED 


ISN'T WASTED. . . BECAUSE YOUR ANTIOXIDANT 
STOPS WORKING WHERE IT’S NEEDED MOST? 


ORDINARY 
ANTIOXIDANT. . . 
vitamin A disappears fast . . . leaving little for the chicken 
| 
4 A 
A 
BUT x 
SANTOQUIN ‘ -<4 
MAKES 
CERTAIN... 


that every bit of vitamin A . 


. reaches the bird’s blood stream 


ONLY SANTOQUIN® FOOD VALUE GUARD PRESERVES 
VITAMIN A ALL THROUGH THE BODY OF THE BIRD 


Natural vitamin A begins to oxidize in the feedstuff dur- 
ing mixing, continues to oxidize in the mixed feed during 
storage, oxidizes most rapidly in the bird’s digestive tract. 
That’s why quality feed mills often add excess supple- 
to make sure enough “‘A”’ lasts 
. Santoquin stops oxida- 
tion of feedstuff vitamin A as soon as you mix it in... 
prevents loss of your feed’s vitamin potency even in the 


mentary vitamin A .. . 
through metabolism. gg Now . . 


SANTOQUIN SAFEGUARDS ... like no other poultry feed antioxidant can ° 


ORDINARY 

ANTIOXIDANT 
Prevents rancidity in feed... ...... Yes 
Protects vitamin A through 
digestion and metabolism ......... No 
Preserves No 
Improves pigmentation by 
guarding xanthophylis......... No 
Acts in the bird like vitamin E 
to prevent diseases ...... No 


intestine of the birds. And that’s not all. Santoquin acts 
in the bird just like vitamin E. ... to give sure protection 
against vitamin deficiency diseases. Santoquin saves the 
“A”... and works like “E’’! MOnly % pound per ton 
does the job. Ask for Santoquin in your dehydrated al- 
falfa, premixes, and in your concentrates. We’l!l be happy 
to send you all the facts. Mail the coupon today. 


© Please send me: MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. @ 
“Santoquin Poultry Feeds,” Tech. Bulletin FC-9 Organic Chemicals Division 
SANTOQUIN ° 0 “Question and Answer’’ brochure on Santoquin Dept. 2756A, St Louis 66, Me. e 
©) Names of premixers supplying Santoquin 
Ye ® (© Research Reports 
City 
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Classified advert 


the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: 20¢ per word; 
$3.40. Situations wanted, a 


classified ad 


isemen ceived by 
Tuesday each week will ne "Inserted for 


minimum charge 
word; 
$2.25 minimum. In figuring cost of your 
each — abbrevi- 


Classified Ads 


portion additiona 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) 
for your name and ad or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct- rony ads and for blind ads 
containing a x number. If an ad is 

ed, care of Feedstuffs, in- 


1 ge for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 


ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $13.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 


All Want Ads cash with order. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


v 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, § H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 
elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machin- 
ery, P.O. Box 674, Jefferson City, “=D 


STEEL ELE- E- 
belt. Buckets 
5,000 bushel ca- 


FOR SAL LE—80 FT. ALL 
vator leg, with 6 ply 22” 
20"x8", legging 24°x12". 
pacity. 200 ft. Standard Conveyor Co. 
drag beit 20” wide, in sections, complete 
with frame. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 


P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 

FOR SALE—HEIL DE HYDR. ATOR 8DSx25 
like new with Heil feeder complete. Ad- 
dress Ad No. 6391, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolia 40, Minn. 

RICHARDSON AUTO. BAG S&C AL KE, MOD- 
el GG38 with motor driven agitator and 
bindicator for mash, pellets, ete. AA-1 
$1,795; 30 H.P. master model California 
pellet mill $2,250; Hughes 60 H.P. ham- 
mer mill, 20 H.P. fan $1,500; No. 7 
Howes snappy air finisher, 2 Wolf 2 pr. 
hi-crackling roils, mixers, rolls, scales, 
roller mills and other items, Ross Ma- 
chine & Mill Supply, Inc., 12 N.B. 28th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

FOR SALE — BAL GHMAN AUGER 
type bulk body on 1952 Ford F6 chassis. 
Both units just overhauled. Priced to sell. 
Ivan Hugo, New Albany, Pa 

1958 SECO PUSHBUTTON MOBILE MILL 
and mixer, air unloader, 120 H.P. GMC 
diese), 1,200 hr. mounted on 1959 Int. HD 
truck Like new. Anthony Feed Service, 
R. No , St. Peter, Minn 

FOR SALE—CHICK EXPRESS, 1953 IN- 
ternational chassis, R-180, 192” WB, with 
completely ventilated Blue Bird body, 5 
ap. trans, 2 sp. axle, 825x20 tires. Good 
condition throughout. Frank Haeberie 
Ford Sales, Mooresville, Ind. 


HELP WANTED 

MANAGEMENT OPPORTU- 
right man between age of 
and 40—northern Illinois feed and 
grain plant, Salary with investment. Ad- 
dress Ad No 6379, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn 


UNUSUAL 
nity open for 


WE NEED A MAN CAPABLE OF SUPER- 


vising an integrated turkey operation. 
This man will need to have had experi 
ence in working with growing and breeder 


flo : and in the hatchery operation. 
Sala open. State experience and refer- 
ence in first letter. Crystal Valley, Inc., 
Box 272, Middlebury, Ind 

SALESMAN — OUTST ANDING POU LTRY 


breeder has opening for experienced poul- 


try salesman in southeastern states. Ad- 
dress Ad No 6387, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn, 

TOR SAL ES POSITION—GE NE RAL SAL ES 
manager to build national sales of volume 
feed iuarediont Headquartered in South 
east. Prefer young, aggressive, exception 
ally ambitious individual with top sales 
experience with feed mixers. At least one 
advanced degree in nutrition preferred. 


ers one of the most lucra- 
positions in the feed in- 


This position off 
tive and secure 


dustry. Send detailed resumé in strictest 
confidence Address Ad No, 6410, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Progressive organization manufacturing and 
selling feed additive products is looking for 
@ salesman. Should have college training 
and several years’ proven experience sell- 
ing to feed manufacturers. Write giving full 
details of background 


Address Ad No. 6420, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FEED AND GRAIN MER- 
chandiser. Interested Indiana elevator to 
manage and lease with option. Address 
se No, 6368, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 

nn. 


FORMER OWNER OF VERY SUCCESSFUL 
custom feed mill seeks to return to feed 
business preferably as manager of simi- 
lar business. Especially good at promo- 
tion and creating customer goodwill and 
building profitable volume. Write fully 
describing your facilities, past volume and 


of course minimum earning possibilities. 
Address Ad No. 6394, Feedstuffs, Minne 
apolis 40, Minn. 


FEED AND GRAIN BUYER WITH FEED 
production and grain elevator experience, 
seven years with national feed organiza- 
tion, seeks position as plant manager or 
grain merchandiser. B.S. degree in agri- 
culture. Will relocate. Address Ad No. 
6412, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


AGRI-BUSINESS—ALL LEV- 


EXECUTIVE 


els of experience in animal production, 
sales management, marketing and prod- 
ucts, production, processing, feeds, fer- 
tilizers, poultry; college degree, twenty 
years’ experience, age 47—invites inquiry 
of aggressive firms, information ex- 


changed first letter. Address Ad No. 6415, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


POSITION AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPER- 


intendent. Age 45, perfect health. Experi- 
ence—24 years, making quality flours 
from all wheats, production, sanitation 


and personnel training. Prefer small mill 
that has sanitation, quality or production 
problems. Go anywhere. Address Ad No. 
6416, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


TECHNICALLY TRAINED AND EXPERI- 
enced man in all aspects of drug and 
additive marketing seeks sales manage- 
ment position with additive or veterinary 
pharmaceutical manufacturer. Broad back- 
ground in sales to feed and pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers and veterinarians. 
Also experienced in public relations and 
technical contact with agricultural col- 
leges and industry nationally. Resumé up- 
on request. Present employer is aware of 
this ad. Available Jan. 1. Address Ad No. 
6426, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES DEVELOPMENT MAN — EXPERI- 
enced, stable executive of high integrity 
who will treat your business as he would 
his own. Raised in the business. Experi- 
ence includes administrative positions top 
companies, agencies, in the field. Farm 
sales oriented—feed, ag chemicals, sup- 
plies, allied lines. Complete marketing 
programs. Available on consultant basis or 
full time where good growth climate 
exists, College. Address Ad No. 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


6421, 


HAVE HAD OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in all phases of feed manufacturing, 
selling, formula compilation, particularly 
in dairy and beef cattle feeds. Anxious 
to make connection in Florida or ad 
joining area. Would like personal inter- 
view outlining full background. Address 
Ad No. 6409, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 4%, 
Minn. 


PRESENT MANAGER OF 


RETAIL FEED 


manufacturing operation wants similar 
position in larger plant, preferably with 
option to buy in Excellent record in 
sales, promotion, buying, formulation, pro- 


duction. Expect to participate in increased 
sales and profit Address Ad No. 6428, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
CHEMIST, BS., 12 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
in analysis of feeds, metals, vitamins, 
antibiotics, drugs, premix formulation and 
product development desires responsible 


position supervising laboratory doing simi- 
lar work. Excellent references. Address 
No. 6407, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, 


OFFICE MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT 
seeks opportunity with growing aggressive 
firm Experienced and aggressive. Em- 
ployed 11 years by large feed manufac- 
turing firm Age 32. Good references. 
Address Ad No. 6404, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


feed mills. 


this ad; replies held confidential. 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


SALES MANAGER-FEED 


Outstanding opportunity for an experienced, top-notch Sales Manager, 36-43, 
to join leading AAA-!| Midwestern firm. We are nationally known and respected 
for original research and merchandising programs directed through franchised 


This man will hold a key position with the company, and will be working with 
@ management group of young, progressive, sales-minded people. 


Generous remuneration, plus incentives and benefits. Our employees know of 
Send complete resume to ad No. 6398, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 
FOR SALE — 1957 TRANSPORT SEMI- 
trailer 35 ft. long, four compartments 


with a PakMaster bulk unloading sys- 
tem powered by a Wisconsin engine. 
Reaches 27 ft. in the air. All hydraulic. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — HEIL DEHYDRATING 
plant, complete with model SD 824 drum 
unit, natural gas furnace, hammermill, 
WJS self feeder, all top shape, reasonably 
priced. W. Caplis, Box 1312, Shreve- 
port, La, 


FOR SALE—1955 DAFFIN MOBILE MILL 
with molasses equipment. Mounted on 
1955 Ford “600” truck. Both recondi- 
tioned, like new. Telephone 2601, Toews- 
Mehr Implement Co., Mankato, Minn. 


15 H.P. GAS FIRED CLAYTON STEAM 
generator. Now in operation. Callahan 
County Farmers Co-op., Baird, Texas. 


30 FT. 25 TON HOWES TRUCK SCALE 
with weightograph, 50 ft. steel leg, truck 
hoist, 100 Zip sheller. C. Frank Brooks, 
9825 West Main S3t., Belleville, Ill. 


FOR SALE — USED BULK-BAG FEED 
beds, with or without trucks, also hopper 
type. Thompson Sales Co., Box 807, 

Telephone CH 565-3714. 


dling setup. Like new. Four 7.3 ton tanks 
with augers. 49 ft. elevator with six way 
consignor and spouting. 6,000 Ib. scale 
with hopper. Substantial discount off 
wholesale. Holcomb Hastings Hatchery, 
Hastings, Neb. 


PRATER CORN CRACKER, WITH GRAD- 
ing screen. Used very little. $300. H. A. 
Davis Co., Phone 650, Shelbyville, Ill. 


TWO TON VERTICAL MIXER, NINE 
months old; Sprout-Waldron pellet ma- 
chine, complete with crumbler; Richard- 
son scales; oat crimper; molasses blender; 
horizontal mixer; sewing machine; eleva- 
tor legs; screw conveyors; grain cleaning 
equipment and motors, Going out of busi- 
ness. Scranton Flour & Grain Co, 201 
Vine St., Scranton 3, Pa. 


Dave Miley, Juneau, Wis.; Phone FU Searcy, Ark.; 
6-4605. 
COMPLETE BUTLER BULK FEED HAN- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RETIREMENT IS NOT FOR ME. WILL 
trade trailer park fishing resort for 
grain processing plant. Midwest Virginia. 
South preferred. El Tonteria, Route 1, 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


FEED MILL COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
for custom service and feed manufactur- 
ing, including molasses mixer. Also han- 
dling line of farm supplies and seed. Lo- 
cated near Indianapolis, Ind. Will sell 
machinery and stock of merchandise, 
lease building with option to buy. Can 
finance portion. Also 14,000 bu. grain stor- 
age. Address Ad No. 6382, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


1958 JAY-BEE MOBILE MILL ON 1958 
Chevrolet truck—located central New 
York. Write P.O. Box 357, Utica, N. Y., 
and make offer. 


DAFFIN MOBILE MILL MOUNTED ON 
1958 Ford. Cash or terms. Mill located 
at Cole, Iowa. Clyde Hatfield, Box 96, 
Clewiston, Fla.; Phone Yukon 2-5101. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardgon scale; truck scales; hammermilis; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


CHAMPION MOBILE GRINDER AND 
mixer mills. Champion Portable Mill Co., 
Como Avenue &.B., Minneapolis 14, 


PNEUMATIC “AIR-CONVEYOR” SYSTEMS 
—positive blowers, feeders, new or used. 
Any size, capacity, distance or product. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


NEW AND USED MOBILE MILLS. COM- 
plete with diesel, mixer, mill and mo- 
lasses. Financing or leasing available. 
Iowa Portable Mill Co., Oelwein, Iowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 


repairing and overhauling 
Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 


ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 
620 W. Victoria Ave., Montebello, Cal. 


Specializing 
Fischbeins, 


Buy Only Seedburo 
Guaranteed Factory Rebuilt 


year 
write . PS. 


LIQUIDATION 


GRAIN PLANT 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR NO. 
PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1403 N. 6th St. Philadelphia 22, 


TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
Scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE Hagan Mill Machinery, 


WANTED TO BUY GOOD USED WEIGH 
buggy. Emery Shimer Feeds & Seeds, 
1012 North Kansas, Topeka, Kansas. 


Charles Davis Joins 


The Day Sales Co. 


CHICAGO—Charles H. Davis has 
joined the Chicago office of The Day 
Sales Co. as a sales engineer, accord- 
ing to an an- 
nouncement by 
| R. E. Gorgen, 


i ' president of the 
Minneapolis head- 
quartered com- 
ag, | pany. 

| Mr. Davis will 
| be associated with 


D. J. Dowd, dis- 
trict manager of 
Day’s Chicago of- 
fice. This office 
handles the sale of 
dust control systems and equipment, 
bulk material storage equipment and 
pneumatic conveying equipment in 
parts of Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. 

Mr. Davis’ background includes ex- 
perience in engineering, architectural 
and air handling fields. 


PENB Says EGGtober 


Promotion Successful 


CHICAGO—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board reports that last month’s 
EGGtober promotion was a success in 
making more homemakers conscious 
of the value of eggs in the diet. 

Highlight of the nationwide cam- 
paign was the extensive participation 
of the state and local egg promotion 
groups, according to PENB. 

Among the promotional activities 
were: Presentation of a carton of 
eggs to Alabama Gov. John Patterson 
by the EGGtober committee, distri- 
bution of 80,000 recipe cards and 
3,000 promotion packets to stores in 
Illinois, presentation of Miss EGG- 
tober through various media in her 
home state of Wisconsin and promo- 
ting egg dish emphasis in restaurant 
menus and a cake baking contest in 
Ohio. 

EGGtober was organized three 
years ago by Chas. Pfizer & Co, 
Inc., and PENB, realizing its poten- 
tial, capitalized on the theme to tell 
the egg story to the nation’s consum- 
ers. 


Charles Davis 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| || 
STEINLITE | 
MOISTURE TESTERS | 
| | 
son. Kan who are the manufacturers. 
| SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT CO. 
618 W. Jackson Bivd.  Chleago 6, Ill. 
Min | 4 
| 
| a 10—Nordyke 2-rofler mills, 10x36, 10x42. 
6—Horizoatal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. | 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermilis, 75 & 100 H.P. 
1—Jay Bee No. 4D hammermill, 75 H.P. 
rotary dryers, %" 
Davenport No. 2A Dewatering | 
Presses. 
1—Stedman 36", 3-row cage mill. | 
vators, pumps, steel and | 
plar | 


HOG INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 10) 


the University of Illinois, report that 
when all factors are considered, the 
farrow-to-finish housing system for 
raising hogs is a practical one. 

Mr. Hansen estimated the cost per 
pig of hog buildings at $31 for a 
farrowing house with stalls, $19 for 
a nursery building with 5 sq. ft. per 
pig, $37 for a finishing building pro- 
viding 12 sq. ft. per pig all under roof 
and $47 for a farrow-to-finish build- 
ing providing 12 sq. ft. per pig all 
under roof. 

Breaking this down to compare 
various systems on the basis of initial 
investment per pig per yearly pig ca- 
pacity, Mr. Hansen listed figures of 
$23.50 for the farrow-to-finish sys- 
tem, $26.50 for 4 farrowings per 
year, $23.18 for 6 farrowings per year, 
$22.94 for 8 farrowings per year and 
$23.18 for 12 farrowings per year. 
The last four are two- and three- 
building systems. 

Noting that the small variations in 
these costs minimize the importance 
of the first cost of buildings, Mr. 
Hansen said it appears that factors 
other than first cost will influence 
housing decisions. They include man- 
agement requirements, stress of the 
pigs, more exacting requirements for 
environmental control, water and 
feed distribution, manure removal and 
others. 

Mr. Hansen said these items favor 
a farrow-to-finish building and, with 
the adoption of disease-free pigs, the 
disease factor could be handled in 
that system. But he acknowledged 
that one factor, concerning old farm 
buildings available for remodeling, 
might actually be a strong factor and 
therefore, the two and three building 
systems may remain popular. 

Practical tests on confinement fin- 
ishing of hogs compared with pas- 
ture show a 5% increase in rate of 
gain and a 2% savings in feed in the 
hog operation of Lee R. Schuster, 
Gower, Mo. 

He said this is not spectacular but 
it has him enthusiastic enough that 
he is working towards complete con- 
finement, with the exception of brood 
sows as fast as possible. 

Mr. Schuster pointed out that in 
considering housing and equipment 
for swine operations, each farm is dif- 
ferent and has different needs—but 
in all cases, “the final acid test is 
whether a given improvement will re- 
sult in extra dollars for the producer. 
The intelligent investor doesn’t buy 
a piece of equipment with a 15-year 
life when it’s going to take 20 years 
to pay for it.” 

Mr. Schuster declared whether we 
like to admit it or not a problem 
which we're going to have to face up 
to is that of unionization of farm la- 
bor. “This suggests to me that our 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
inds—from the coorsest to the 
all feed applica 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
oe carrier for molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 


FOR ALL MAKES 


SCREEN OF MILLS 


Highest quality special analysis steel! 


HEAT-TREATED AMMERS 


OR HARD-FACED 
Send sample or specifications 
SOUTHWEST MILL SUPPLY CO. 
Box 7455—N. Kansas City, Mo.—GR 1-4072 


big labor jobs would be logical places 
for expenditure in labor saving equip- 
ment. 


“On a time basis, the amount spent 4. 
on cleaning is staggering. The day of | @& 


scoop and wheelbarrow will depart 
rapidly if we have to pay cleaners 
union scale. We can certainly on this 
basis justify a healthy investment in 
this area.” 


Martin Annextad, Jr., St. Peter, | 
Minn., swine producer, noted that, in | 
the first place it isn’t the housing | | 
that determines the return from a | 


hog operation but the management 


ability of the man using the equip- | 


ment. Mr. Annextad said swine pro- 
ducers must consider the point of no 
return in building programs. 

He said in his operation, depreci- 
ating buildings over 20 years, he fig- 


ures it will take 5% pigs per sow | 
saved and marketed to pay the capi- | 
tal investment for buildings, the in- | 


terest on the investment, labor and 


feed per sow. “We figure that our | 
profit is going to be in the number | 
of hogs that we can market over | 


that 5% pigs.” 


Mr. Annextad said this is based on | 


14¢ hogs. He added it might be said 
that 14¢ 
rather figure on the basis of price 
on the low side and know where he 
is financially. “If the price averages 
higher, then I am farther ahead in 
my hog enterprise.” 

The agricultural credit sources 
have the funds and the desire to fi- 
nance the sound future needs of the 
swine industry, Martin Fabricius of 
the Osage, Iowa, Farmers National 
Bank told the workshop. 

The banker said capital for breed- 
ing stock is relatively easy to obtain 
because this is on a short-term basis, 
but the need for intermediate-term 
to long-term -credit is the problem 
faced by most farmers contemplating 
building and equipment needs. 

The job of financing farrowing 
houses and feeding setups presents 
new problems because most times it 
is more difficult to find satisfactory 
collateral to secure the loans. The 
problem that causes the most trou- 
ble is in the cases where the farm is 
already mortgaged, Mr. Fabricius 
said. 


Ralston Purina of 


Canada Names Official 


MONTREAL—Election of John D. 
McAnulty, manager of the Montreal 
plant of Ralston 
Purina, as vice 
president and di- 
rector of Ralston 
Purina Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd., has been 
announced by 
Donald Danforth, 
chairman of the 
board. 

Mr. McAnulty is 
a director of the 
eastern division of 
the Canadian Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. and is active in 
the Traffic League. 


John D. McAnulty 


Minnesota Turkey 


Convention Slated 


MINNEAPOLIS — Nationally 
known experts in all phases of the 
turkey industry are booked for ap- 
pearances at the annual coriVention of 
the Minnesota Turkey Growers Assn. 
scheduled for Feb. 3-4 at Hotel Leam- 
ington here, according to announce- 
ment by the group. 

Some 4,000 growers and members 
of allied industries are expected to 
attend the meeting. 

Heading the list of speakers is Dr. 
Earl L. Butz, dean of the Purdue 
University School of Agriculture. 

Also on the program are: Dr. M. J. 
Brinegar, Allied Mills, Inc., nutrition- 
ist; Carl Stout, incoming president of 
the National Turkey Federation; and 
Clem Thurnbeck, current president of 
the national group. 


is too low but he would | 
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GOOD 
EQUIPMENT 


Does Make a Difference 
Write for Bulletin No. 459 


Inc. 


SFIELD, MISSOURI 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Screen both pellets 
and crumbles on 
one BAR-NUN 


with no 


screen changes 


and no dusting 


On a single Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter, you can screen both pellets and crumbles at ca- 
pacities up to 17 tons an hour—without having to make a screen change. Modern Bar- 
Nun design puts the necessary screen area in minimum floor space . . . then efficiently 
uses every square inch of cloth to deliver a big volume of accurately separated feed. 
Bonus Bar-Nun advantages: no dusting; vibration-free operation. 

One producer of pellets and crumbles has installed eight Bar-Nuns, of various 
capacities. The many repeat orders from other users prove the Bar-Nun’s value—in 
production efficiency and in improved quality control. If you sell pellets or crumbles, 
you'll find a Bar-Nun Rotary Sifter a profitable investment. 

Write for a copy of Catalog 806, describing the many features— 
including the exclusive “four-point” design—that make the 
BAR-NUN such as an outstanding performer. Recommendations 
on your specific requirements without obligation. 


B.F. Gumpep Co. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Equipment for the Milling Industry 
1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


saves | New York 3-—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd St. 
Francisco 5§—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
SERVICE | Dallas 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 
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BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 
AComa 2-5706 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 
BElmont 2-5164 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


EARL REEVES 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn. 
EXpress 7-8164 


DON HUCKLE 


C.F.D. 
P.O. Box 431 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Milton 8-4194 


» Gary Ferguson 

533 67th Ave., N.E. 

Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasadena, California 
MUrray 1-4504 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 
EXport 4-9323 


George Leibel 
820 Mohigan St. 


Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


PRODUCTS 
> 
SERVICE 
PRODUCTS 


SERVICE ‘ Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
Cu 4 W. Seneca, N.Y. 


HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Lee Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 

Riverside 7-8063 


PRODUCTS 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
> Ames, lowa 
CEdar 2-4668 


NEW PLANT—This is an exterior view of the new million-dollar feed manu- 
facturing plant opened recently at Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 


Million-Dollar Plant 
Opened in Canada 


SASKATOON, SASK. — A new, 
modern million-dollar feed manufac- 
turing plant opened here Oct. 19. 

With capacity of 96 tons or more 
of livestock and poultry feed per eight 
hours, the plant is operated by Fed- 
erated Cooperatives Limited, an or- 
ganization now owned by, and serving 
almost 500 consumer cooperatives and 
their 160,000 members in Saskatche- 
wan, Manitoba and northwestern On- 
tario. 

Saskatchewan cooperators first en- 
tered the feed business in 1942 with 
a bread dough mixing plant at Sas- 
katoon—shovels and muscle power 
mixed the first feeds. 

A year later, another plant was 
opened at Regina and, at the same 
time, a Manitoba cooperative started 
making feed in a Winnipeg plant. 

Early in 1950, a larger feed plant 
opened at Saskatoon and the Regina 
plant closed. In 1955, the Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan wholesales merged 


under the name of Federated Coop- 
eratives Limited and formed a unified 
program for co-ops from Lakehead to 
the Alberta-Saskatchewan borders. 

Annual sales in 1950 were $650,000, 
stood at $1,200,000 in 1955 and mush- 
roomed to $2,500,000 in 1959. 


Part of Larger Program 

The new plant at Saskatoon is part 
of a current program of construction 
by Federated Co-ops that totals more 
than $6 million. 

Included in the program is a mil- 
lion-dollar warehouse opened at Win- 
nipeg last spring, housing groceries, 
hardware, dry goods, lumber and of- 
fices. A larger warehouse is now un- 
derway at Saskatoon, $50,000 feed 
warehouse at Regina and $3 mil- 
lion worth of additions to the co-op 
refinery at Regina. 

Pending is another merger by Fed- 
erated with the Alberta Co-op Whole- 
sale, which will involve another 100 
consumer co-ops and a small feed 
plant at Edmonton. It is expected 
many Alberta points will be served by 
the Saskatoon plant. 


Type of Roughage 


Affects Enzyme 
Results in Cattle 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — Research- 
ers at the University of Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station said 
that the kind and/or quality of 
roughage in the fattening ration of 
beef steers may affect the results ob- 
tained from feeding enzymes. 


Results of a 127-day wintering ex- 
periment with replicated lots of An- 
gus calves showed that the enzyme 
mixture, Agrozyme, failed to improve 
the performance of weanling beef 
calves fed a corn silage ration with 
an antibiotic when the enzyme mix- 
ture was fed at a rate of 0.01 Ib. per 
head daily. 

On the other hand, feeding Agro- 
zyme at a rate of 0.01 Ib. per head 
daily to steers being fuli fed in dry- 
lot, resulted in a 14% faster rate of 
gain and an 11% increase in feed effi- 
ciency when orchardgrass hay was 
included in the ration. 

However, a similar level of Agro- 
zyme in a concentrate ration contain- 


ing good quality alfalfa hay failed to 
significantly improve the performance 
of beef steers during a 96-day full- 
feeding experiment. 

Tests are now being conducted to 
determine the digestibility of 
hays, alfalfa and orchardgrass. 


Manufacturers and 


Suppliers of 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING: 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING : 
EQUIPMENT 


Write for information and pric 


ANDERSON 


Division of international Basse Econe 
1900 West 96th Street, Cleveland: ‘ 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 
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"SPECIFICATION’ 


(Continued from page 1) 


entire beef industry held in recent 
years. The occasion was a unique 
beef grading conference called by the 
American National Cattlemens Assn. 
to provide a “forum” for consideration 
of many proposals concerning the ex- 
isting voluntary federal grading serv- 
ice. 

The conference dealt specifically 
with many aspects of beef grading, 
but the discussions also brought out 
points which indicate the trend to- 
ward more specification production 
to meet consumer demands. 

Already, of course, beef is in strong 
demand, but continuing developments 
in the livestock industry are expect- 
ed to help support this development. 

The discussion of grades produced 
a full range of opinion which is ex- 
pected to have far-reaching effects 
on the livestock economy. While no 
official conclusions were drawn in one 
direction or another, the first indus- 
try-wide conference was expected to 
foster improved understanding and 
cooperation. 

More Feed Use 

One of the speakers, Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff of Cornell University, point- 
ed out that total feed consumption by 
beef cattle has increased far more 
than consumption by other animals 
since 1940. 

“This growth is astounding,” he 
said, “and can be attributed to such 
factors as the rise in the feedlot in- 
dustry, the shift in the dairy-beef 
cattle numbers balance toward beef, 
the extended time that more steers 
are fed for slaughter, and the in- 
crease in supplemental feeding of cow 
herds even in extreme range areas. 
And certainly one shouldn’t have to 
be ‘hit over the head’ to see that with 
crop yields also doubling over the 
past 20 years, fewer dairy cattle pro- 
ducing more milk, crop acreage be- 
ing reduced, that there will be more 
grass and therefore more beef cattle. 
Few, if any, states in the Union will 
be left out of this expansion, which 
will continue until production is dis- 
couraged by the balance of numbers 
and price.” 


$75,000 FIRE LOSS 
BOSTON, GA.—Damage estimated 
at $75,000 was caused by a fire which 
swept through the Taylor Milling Co. 
here. The blaze, it is believed, started 
from a shortage in the electrical sys- 
tem. 


PROFIT 


(Continued from page 1) 


A discussion of some of the findings 
was part of a talk by Dr. V. John 
Brensike, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture economist, at the North Cen- 
tral Regional Extension Marketing 
Conference at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

A report on the study, Dr. Bren- 
sike explained, was made in an un- 
published doctoral dissertation by J. 
T. Seott of Iowa State University. 

The study, Dr. Brensike pointed 
out, indicated that “by far the most 
remunerative activity in the company 
was field sales effort.” 

The coefficients for both production 
and marketing used in the analysis 
were obtained under a USDA con- 
tract from the actual records of the 
feed company and from the best esti- 
mates of top managerial personnel in 
the company. 

Field sales effort, it was shown, 
was the most profitable activity in 
the company. 

“Feed salesmen were worth $25.20 
per hour to the company in terms of 
increased profit,” said Dr. Brensike 
“By contrast, the next most produc- 
tive input was worth only $5.01 per 
unit to the company in increased 
profit.” 

Mr. Scott’s linear program solution 
indicated an increase of 315 tons per 


month in total volume was advisable 
in this feed company. His analysis 
called for an increase in sales volume 
of 28 feeds, a decrease in sales vol- 
ume of 13 feeds, with the sales vol- 
ume of three feeds remaining un- 
changed. The program solution indi- 
cated that the feed company’s net 
earnings would be more than doubled 
by the plan indicated. 

“The high marginal productivity of 
sales effort is of particular signifi- 
cance,” Dr. Brensike commented. 
“The solution indicates that profits 
could have been raised still more by 
additional sales effort (provided that 
additional salesmen with productivi- 
ties equal to that of present salesmen 
could be employed for anything less 
than $25.20 per hour). If salesmen 
could be employed at $5 per hour, 
each additional hour of sales contacts 
would have added $20.20 to the net 
earnings of the feed company. 

“While this analysis is applicable 
in the narrow sense only to the spe- 
cific company for which operation 
was programmed, it is indicative of 
the relative importance of sales ex- 
penditures to feed companies general- 
ly. This is logical, too, in view of the 
excess feed manufacturing capacity 
of many companies in the industry 
and the lower per unit costs and high- 
er net returns that come with in- 
creased sales volume.” 


MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


Assn. to represent the feed industry 
in a proposed series of meetings 
aimed at “clearing the air” regard- 
ing FDA regulations (Feedstuffs, 
Nov. 12). The first meeting was be- 
ing held here Friday, Nov. 18. 

FDA specialists were expected to 
brief the industry group on some of 
the complexities of the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act as it now affects 
the feed industry. The first session 
might be termed a seminar or ex- 
position of the purposes, goals and 
intent of the FDA law. 

While it was considered unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Larrick could not be 
present for the meeting this week, 
the session with top FDA staff mem- 
bers was expected to provide a clearer 
picture of the background of the law 
on which FDA bases its administra- 
tive decisions and interpretations. At 
the same time, a number of industry 
problems in connection with FDA 
regulations were expected to be con- 
sidered. 

It is expected that the initial ses- 
sion this week will provide a basis for 
future meetings. 

In connection with the meeting, it 
is noted that the industry group is 
not an officially organized body; 
rather it is a consultative group de- 


(Continued from page 1) 


| time, 3% 
above the 1954-58 average. Although | 


heavy in 1960-61, although total 
animal units will be down, pri- 
marily because of smaller pig 
crops. 

@ Even with heavy utilization of 
feed grains in 1960-61, 1960 pro- 
duction is expected to again ex- 
ceed total utilization, resulting in 
a further increase in carryover 
at the close of the year. 


The total supply of feed concen- 
trates has risen steadily since World 
War II as both production and carry- 
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crop was slightly smaller than last 
year, but near the 5-year average. 
Domestic use and exports are ex- 
pected to be a little smaller in 1960- 
61 and carryover into 1961-62 will re- 
main near the 1960 level, the USDA 
reports. 
Fewer Hogs 

Turning to the demand side of the 

picture, smaller pig crops this year 


| are expected to result in a slight drop 


| in the number of animal units to be 


| fed 


over have increased. The total supply | 
| reduetion in the number to be fed 


| this year is estimated at 270 million 


tons, 7 million more than in 1959-60 
reports the USDA. This rise, due en- 
tirely to larger carryover, is about 
half the average rise of the previous 
7 years when supplies increased at an 
average rate of 14 million tons a year 
The total supply this year is about 
double the supply of 20 years ago. 

Total disappearance of feed grains 
also has increased substantially over 
the past several years. Domestic con- 
sumption has increased nearly a third 
in the last 5 years, reflecting more 
liberal feeding of livestock on farms. 
Feeding is expected to continue heavy 
in 1960-61. Exports about 
from 1954 to the record level of 
around 12.5 million tons reached in 
the last 2 years. Exports may decline 
a little from this high level in 1960- 
61, states the USDA. 

Surplus Production 

Even though utilization has in- 
creased rapidly in recent years, it has 
consistently fallen below production 
While the yearly addition to stocks 
has not been large, the combined ef- 
fect has been to raise carryover from 
20 million tons in 1952 to 75 million 
tons this year. 

The total carryover, now on hand, 
is nearly half of our total annual feed 
grain requirement for domestic use 
and exports. 

Even with a continuation of heavy 
consumption in 1960-61, the near- 
record crop this year is expected to 
again exceed total disappearance 
Carryover into 1961-62 probably will 
rise around 5-10% over the 75 million 
tons carried over this year 


first 
third 


over 6 billion bushels for the 
over 1959-60 and a 


the 1960 corn got off to a late start, 
favorable weather through the sum- 
mer and fall resulted in a crop of 


| nearly 4.3 billion bushels, only slight- 


signed to discuss with FDA _ various 


policies and to cooperate with govern- 
ment officials to help insure that gov- 
ernment actions will not seriously and 
unexpectedly disrupt long established 
trade practices. 


FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


H. Hoffman, director, feed laboratory, 
state department of agriculture in 
Tallahassee, said. 

“We possibly may come up with 
some recommendations on regulatory 
control,” he said. 

The crotalaria problem is serious 
in Florida at the present time, deal- 
ers and manufacturers were told. It 
was pointed out the problem is one 
that faces brokers, growers, manufac- 
turers, dryers and everyone in the in- 
dustry. 

The problem is especially acute now 
with the plant in blooming and seed- 
ing condition. The seeds are in the 
plants’ pods now and are more easily 
picked up by gathering machinery 
Some plants are reported cleaning 
corn twice now, with resulting higher 
shrinkage, in order to obtain a clean 


product. 


ly below the 1959 record. 

Total disappearance of corn has in- 
creased sharply in recent years. Dis- 
appearance in 1959-60 of 4.1 billion 
bushels was more than a billion bush- 
els larger than 5 years ago. If disap- 
pearance should continue at about 
this level in 1960-61, the carryover 
would increase to nearly 2.0 billion 
bushels on Oct. 1, 1961 

In 1960, sorghum production ex- 
ceeded 500 million bushels for th 
fourth year, more than double pro- 
duction in any year prior to 1957. Do 
mestic use and exports of sorghum 
grain have been increasing in recent 
years. But carryover stocks also have 
mounted, and the 1960-61 supply rose 
to nearly 1.2 billion bushels, more 
than four times the supply in 1956. 

The 1960 crop of a little over 600 
million bushels probably will again 
exceed total disappearance, resulting 


| in a further moderate rise in stocks 
| in 1961. 


| duction below 


The steady drop in oat acreage 
since 1955 has brought 1959-oat pro- 
current requirements 
and carryover was reduced about 100 
million bushels from 1959-60. The 
1960 crop, however, is up 10% from 
the short crop last year, but the total 
supply is about equal to last year’s 
small supply and little change in the 
carryover is in prospect 

Barley production also was below 
the utilization in 1959-60 and stocks 


were reduced about 14%. The 1960 


| But, 


in 1960-61. Total animal units 
declined 2 million from 1958-59 to 
1959-60 and they are expected to drop 
another 2 million in 1960-61 to 166 


million units. 


Fewer hens in prospect for this 
winter will also probably result in 


in 1960-61. But, a further increase is 
in prospect in cattle feeding. 

Over the past 5 years, there has 
been only a moderate increase in the 
number of animal units on farms. 
the rate of feed concentrates 


| consumed per animal unit has in- 


creased about 20%, accounting for 


most of the over-all increase in con- 


sumption in 1954. 

Livestock feed price ratios are gen- 
erally more favorable now than in 
early 1959-60 and feeding rates are 
expected to continue high during the 


| coming year. 


doubled | 


Lower Prices 
Feed grain prices have been a little 
lower this fall than a year ago and 
probably will average a little lower 
for the entire 1960-61 feeding year. 
Another big crop, a slight reduction 
in livestock on farms and the lower 


support for 1960 corn are important 


| factors influencing prices this year. 


Generally lower feed prices this fall 


have been accompanied by higher 


prices for most livestock and live- 


| stock products. Livestock-feed price 


ratios are more favorable for hog and 
poultry producers and dairymen this 
fall than last. Feed prices have been 
low in relation to livestock prices 


| during the past 3 years and are ex- 


pected to continue so in 1960-61. 
Prices of corn and sorghum grain 
are expected to fall somewhat below 
the support level at harvest time this 
fall, then rise later in the marketing 
year to near or above the supports. 
Prices of both oats and barley are 


The corn supply for 1960-61 totals | generally above the 1960 price sup- 


ports, although they probably will 
average a little lower than in 1959-60. 


Oat prices continue higher this year 


relative to most other feeds, reflect- 
ing another short supply, USDA re- 
ports show. 
High-Protein Feeds 
After increasing steadily during the 
previous five years, the quantity of 
high-protein feeds fed to livestock 


| and poultry declined a little in 1959- 
60. This decline has been principally 


in soybean meal and fish meal. Total 


| protein feed supplies available for 


feeding in 1960-61 are expected to be 


a little larger than in 1959-60. 


Total production of protein feed is 


| expected to be at least as large as in 


1959-60 while exports probably will 
be below last year’s high level. This 
would leave a little more available 
for domestic feeding, especially dur- 
ing the fall and winter. Prices of 
high-protein feed probably will aver- 
age a little more than in 1959-60. 
Soybean meal prices in 1960-61, 
says the USDA, are expected to fol- 
low nearer the normal seasonal pat- 
tern than in 1959-60. Domestic and 
export demand will not be as strong 
as a year earlier this fall and winter 
and prices are expected to remain 
lower than a year earlier during this 
period. 
Later in the marketing year, prices 
will probably strengthen if demand 
for hog and poultry feeds improves. 
In 1959-60, soybean meal prices 
reached their highest level in Janu- 


| ary, then declined to August. This is 


counter to the normal seasonal pat- 


| tern based on prices during 1948-59. 


In this period, prices rose from a sea- 
sonal low of 94 in October to 110 in 
August, the USDA report shows. 


EEDSTUFFS, Nov. 19, 1960 


PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


A AND D FEEDING OTL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 400 


D, 3,000 19%¢ Ib.; oD, 3,000 A 1964; 
300 D A 17%¢; 300 Db, 1,500 A 16¢@; 
300 A 75 750 A 13%¢ 


Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; straight A feeding oll, with 
10,000 units vitamin A per gram, 7@7%¢ 
@ million units of vitamin A, Le.l, packed 
im 66 gal. drums, f.o®. Chicago, drums 
included 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 10,000 A 31¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 17%e 
Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 16¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 
16%¢ Ib 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
piy good; 21¢ 4b 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply ample; dehydrated, 17% 
protein, guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin 
A $52 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate, 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $57. 

Portiand: Demand limited; supply ample 
trend unchanged; $46@71, sacked 


Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply adequate; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $61.50@652; dehy- 
drated pellet meal, 17% protein, 100,000 A 
$53@64; suncured meal, 15% protein $45@ 
46; suncured crumbles, 15% protein $47@48. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
7% dehydrated $60 


Ft. Worth: Demand of dehydrated good, 


suncured fair; sacked dehydrated, 17%, 
100,000 A $57.10, truck or rail; suncured: 
13% \%-in. grind No. 1 $48, truck; 15% 
fine ground, dry $50; with 2% fat added 
$52, rail or truck 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $62.60, sacked, Boston. 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A 
units, bulk pellets $47; sacked meal $52, 
Omaha basis 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17%, pellets $61; suncured, 
13% $51, sacked 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; suncured, 13% fine, sacked $48; 
dehydrated, 17%, 100,000 A pellets, demand 
slow, trend firm, supply ample, bulk $51. 

Denver: Dernmnd fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; dehydrated meal, sacked $51, 
pellets $47 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm: 17% protein dehydrated, 106,000 unite 
vitamin A $49@50 

Minneapolis: No change from last week; 
demand improvement not gaining as expect- 
ed: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 A units, re- 
ground pellets steady at $51, delivered Min 
neapolis; olled reground pellets $53 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 17% dehydrated alfalfa, 
100,000 A on arrival, pellets $46@48, re- 
ground pellets $48@49; 18% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 125,000 A on arrival, pellets $48@ 
51, rewround pellets $49@52; 20% dehydrated 
alfalfa, 150,000 A on arrival, pellets $48@ 
52, reground pellets $50@53; suncured al- 
failfa, demand improved, supply adequate, 
13% pellets $35@37; No 1 %-in. $40, 
sacked 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $51, 150,000 
A unit dehydrated $72, both delivered 
truck loads, sacked 


Salisbury, Md.: Demand excellent; supply 
limited; 5%¢ Ib 

Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
atronger; supply good; market up %/ Ib.; 


bleachable white 5%¢ Ib., white tallow 
6%¢ Ib. yellow grease 5%¢ ib. all in 
tankers. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 


cient; prime tallow, tank cars 5%¢ Ib.; 
drums 7TM%é Ib f.o.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums 

Ogden: Supply good; $5.50 cwt 

Reston: Demand and supply steady; tal- 
low 5%¢ Ib yellow grease 4%¢ Ib 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 6%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
Ib 

Chicago: Demand improved; trend high- 
er supply fair: tank truck or carlots, 
bleachable fancy tallow $5.87% ewt., yellow 
grease $5.12% cwrt 

St. Paal: Even though supply remains 
ample demand has improved enough to 
raise bleachable fancy price “¢ in a week 
to 5%¢ Ib f.o.b. producer's plant 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
suppiy ample; prime stabilized tallow 5% 


ib 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 5¢ Ib., fob. Georgia and 


Alabama processing plants. 
BARLEY FEED 

Milwaukee: Demand limited trend un- 
changed; supply ample; feed barley 79¢ bu., 
bulk; barley feed $35.50, sacked; ground 
feed barley $41.50, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; standard rolled 


$3 ecwt., standard ground $3 cwt., both 
sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$41.50 

Qgden: Supply good; rolled $45@46; whole 
$40 @ 41. 


Resten: Demand slow; supply light; 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple: rolled $58, ground $57. 

Chicage: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $34, sacked. 

Baltimere: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply ample; $44.50, sacked 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $2.10 bulk, $2.30 sacked. 


. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed ingredients 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 
wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest quotations available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The prices represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 
sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $46, truck lots. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum 30 ton 
jots: 80 granular $31.50, less than car lots 
$40; 200 mesh fine $31, less than car lots 
40 


Chicago: Demand fair: supply ample; 
trend steady; f.o.b. Wyoming and South 
Dakota shipping points: 200 mesh $14 and 
Net $13.75; fine granular (80 to 100 mesh) 
$14.25 and net $14; granular, 30 mesh 
$16.50 and net $16.25. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $24.50, delivered. 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 

supply good; $75@80, sacked. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Ogden: Supply ample; $80. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply moderate; $5.50 a unit of am- 
monia, sacked. 

Omaha: Demand fair; trend good; sup- 
ply plentiful; 80% $85, sacked, Omaha. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$4.75 a unit of ammonia, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand poor; trend easier; 
supply ample; 80% protein $110, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; 
supply good; $75@80, sacked. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $100. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
efent; $100, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 
manufacture 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply good; $90, sacked, Cincinnati. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply light; $97, sacked 

Leos Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; imported $80.75, 
20 ton lots, sacked 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $95@97.50, sacked. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; $75, sacked 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend easier; 
supply fair; $90, sacked. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $112.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $92, sacked, f.o.b. car Seattle. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $95@100, sacked. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand active; supply spotty; 
26% $58.60 

Ft. Worth: Demand light; supply limited; 
26% protein $50.90@51.90, November. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply limited: $48.50 bulk, $56.50 sacked. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply poor; $60, Boston. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $51 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
supply light: $58.25. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $51, sacked 

Chieago: Demand slightly improved; 
trend higher; supply moderate; 26% pro- 
tein $45.50@ 46. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply lMmited; $46. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend strong; 
supply reasonable; $57, up $1, sacked 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 

Los Angeles: Demand steady; trend un- 
changed; supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 
ll¢ Ib., 1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton 
lots; all sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11@12¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 11¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
11¢ Ib 

Omaha: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply plentiful; 10¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib., sacked 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Iib., carlota, sacked; 
@12%¢ Ib., Le.l. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; 10% @12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ Ib., less than 
ton lots. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ 1b.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5 ton lots 
11¢ 1b.; tom lots 11%¢ Ib., all sacked. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10 ton lots 
10¢ Ib.; 6 ton lots 10%¢ Ib., ton lots il¢ 
Ib., all sacked, f.o.b. New 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 9¢ Ib. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply good; 10@10%¢ Ib., sacked. 


BUTTERMILK (CONDENSED) 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$4.25 ecwt. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $4.40 cwt., drum. 

Los Angeles: Demand siow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 5%¢ Ib., 100 Ib. 
lots; 4%¢ Ib., 500 Ib. lots; both in barrels. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt., drums. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
4%¢ Ib. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; 500 Ib. barrels $3.25@3.50 cwt. 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $4.25 cwt. in paper drums. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $10.15, 20 ton cars, 
meal $11.15, 20 ton cars, both sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 Ib. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk, in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Mi is: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 
$12.75; 100 Ib. bags $12; bulk, boxcar 
$10.50; bulk, hopper $10; coarse grind $1 
premium, delivered Minneapolis. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, sacked, including 
freight) 

New York: Crystals $16.28, flour $10.28. 

Buffalo: Crystals $17.11, flour $11.11. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.96, flour $12.96. 
Boston: Crystals $17.63, flour $11.63. 
Lime Crest, N.J.: Crystals $11.50, flour 


CHARCOAL 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend wun- 
changed; supply adequate; hardwood poul- 
try: $156, less than ton lots; $144.40, ton 
lots; both sacked. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply light; gran- 
ular No. 6 $110. 
Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $141, sacked. 
jcago: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; 50 Ib. multiwalls $110. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $52, expeller $69. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; copra cake $63, No- 
vember-December-January. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; $63.10. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; solvent type $68, f.o.b. car 
Seattle, sacked. 


COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 300 
D, 3,000 A 20¢ Ib.; 600 D, 2,250 A 18%¢; 
300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 600 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 16%¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Beston: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
$37.50@40. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 2¢ Ib. 
Jenver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3¢ Ib., West Coast. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $5 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $45.60, meal $62.60. 

Atlanta: Feed $49, meal $66. 
Birmingham: Feed $47.60, meal $64.60. 
Boston: Feed $50.50, meal $67.50. 
Chicago: Feed $39, meal $56. 
Cleveland: Feed $46.90, meal $63.90. 
Denver: Feed $49.20, meal $66.20. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $47.70, meal $64.70. 
Indianapolis: Feed $44.20, meal $61.20. 
Kansas City: Feed $39, meal $56. 
Louisville: Feed $46.60, meal $62.60. 
New Orleans: Feed $48.90, meal $65.90. 
New York: Feed $50.10, meal $67.10. 
Norfolk: Feed $49.50, meal $66.50. 
Philadelphia: Feed $49.70, meal $66.70. 
St. Louis: Feed $39, meal $56. 


CORN OTL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $45. 
Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $50, car or truck. 
Louisville: Demand dull; supply light; 
trend unchanged; $53.55, sacked. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply Nght; 
41% $73.70, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair on meal, good 
on hulls; supply sufficient; 41% old process 
$61, f.0.b. mills Ft. Worth; carlots, solvent, 
2% fat added $56.50, November-December, 
delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional; 
hulls $19. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $63.10. 


Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% solvent $57.70, delivered 
Omaha. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; trend un- 
settled; supply light; $66, 30 ton cars. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; prime 41% protein, old process 
$53; new process, 41% solvent $49. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to poor; trend 
steady; supply adequate; 74, sacked, 
Boston. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower: 
supply adequate; $57. 

Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample: 
41% old process $68, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
unchanged; supply ample; $54. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $63@65. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 41% $58.50; 44% $62. 

Chicago: Demand moderate; trend steady; 
supply adequate; Memphis basis, hydraulic 
$54. 
Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easy; supply ample; 41% old process 
$53.50@54; solvent process $49@49.50, 
Memphis. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; solveht $53. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $59.80. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $68.50, f.o.b. car Seattle. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; old process $62.10, new process 
$58.60, both sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 41% $58, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina; $55.50, north Alabama; $53, Mississip- 
pi and Tennessee producing milis. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Minimum 14% phosphorus 
$46.50 sacked, $43.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
(POWDERED) 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 10¢ lb., warehouse. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9%¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL 
(POWDERED) 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply _ ample; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 154 Ib. in 
ton lots, less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,000,- 
000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 28¢ 
ib., ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $66.25, sacked; 
100 1b. multiwall bags, bulk $63.25; truck 
load $67, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $64, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
-14% $57.07, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. mutiti- 
wall bags, $54.07 bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%. 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $71.80 (or $3.99 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18%, $81 (or $4.50 
per unit of P), f.o.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less 
than 10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $74.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
100 Ib. multiwall bags; $71.35 
bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81.02; 14% 
phosphorus $71.03, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend adequate; 
supply steady; $93.50@95 for product car- 
rying a minimum of 18% phosphorus, 31.5% 
calcium and a maximum of 0.1% fluorine; 
$92@93.50, dock, for a minimum of 10 
ton lots. 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Trenton, Mich.: 18%% P $33, bulk, box- 
ear/hopper car; $86, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $96, bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.65, bulk, box- 
car/hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads 
or truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than 
carload; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk 18.5% phosphorus, carlots 
or trucks $83; 20,000 Ib. or more $86 net 
ton in 100 Ib. papers; tess than 20,000 Ib. 
$96, basis Chicago Heights, Ill., or Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 21% phosphorus, carlots or 
trucks, bulk $94.65; 20,000 Ib. or more, 
per net ton in 100 Ib. papers, $97.65 and 
less than 20,000 Ib., $107.65, basis Chicago 
Heights, Lll., or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $86 (or $4.65 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, 
earload basis; bulk carloads $3 less: in 
truck loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. 
Western slope prices, for delivery at estab- 
lished railroad stations and by truck at 
regular feed mixing plants: California, Ari- 
zona, Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, 
Oregon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15: bulk 
earloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons, $10 more. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92.15, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $86, f.0.b 
Columbia, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. { 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
calcium 23%, maximum fluorine .12%: car- 
load and truck load $80.50, sacked in 100 
LA multiwall bags, bulk $77.50, f.0.b. Texas 

y. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $93.50, delivered. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend ; 
supply adequate; $62. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supp! : 
dark pply light; 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady to 
oupply fair to poor; $67, Boston 
on: Demand active; supply ver. nt; 
dark $67.50, nominal. ee 
Francisco: Demand fair: supp! - 
ple; solubles $79, sacked. ghee 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; none 
available; $69, delivered truck lots, sacked 
Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
steady; supply light; production light, many 
distillers may not resume production until 
next year; bourbon grains: light $57, dark 
$58, solubles $73, all sacked. 
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DRIED BEET PULP 


Boston: Demand slow; supply improved; 
$58, sacked. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 


cient; plain $59.25, sacked, 60 Ib. bags, 
November. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; 
molasses $51.25, Chicago basis. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; 
steady; $59.10, sacked, Boston. 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $48.50, sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply small; $49.96. 

Ogden: Supply good; $39@45. 

San Francisco: Demand good; 
fair; $44.80. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $62.50, f.o.b., 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
Ply ample; $49, delivered carlots, sacked. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $62.50, sacked, delivered. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Demand light; supply 


Plain and 


trend 


supply 


short; 
14¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13% @13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Ogden: Supply steady; $17.25 cwt. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 13%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; medium acid $11.75@12.26 cwt., 
sweet cream $11.75@12.25 cwt., both sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady 
to stronger; supply light; 13@13%¢ Ib., 
sacked, 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand fair: supply tight; old 
crop $52, f.o.b. Florida, sacked. 
Buffalo: Too scarce to quote. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
meal $48, sacked. 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; pulp $47.50, meal $42.50, 
sacked, f.o.b. Florida processing plants. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Boston: Demand good; supply scarce; 
12%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked. 


Demand slow; trend un- 
adequate; 15¢ Ib., less 
14%¢ Ib., ton lots, both 


Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
than ton Iiots; 
sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $15.15 cwt., drum. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$13 cwt. 

Omaha: Demand good; 
supply searce; 12¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 


trend strong: 


14%¢ Ib., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply fair; $11.75@12.25 cwt., sacked. 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 


12@13¢ sacked. 


DRIED WHEY 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, standard $5.25, sacked, de- 
livered Ft. Worth; ton lots $5.50, f.o0.b. 
warehouse, Ft. Worth 

Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.60 cwt., sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.L, both sacked. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$6.25 cwt. 

Ogden: Supply ample; $6.90 cwt., 


supply light; 


sacked. 


Omaha: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply plentiful; $5.50 cwt. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


sacked. 
supply good; 


supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., 
Demand and 
5%¢ Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $4.75 cwt., sacked. 

Minneapolis: No change from last week; 
$5.50 cwt. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $5.30, delivered truck. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; regular or partially de- 
lactosed $5.25 cwt., sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $6 cwt., sacked. 


FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply adequate; 90¢ a unit of protein, 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; $66. 

Salisbury, Md.: Demand spotty; supply 
ample; $62. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; $62, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia 
processing plants. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; 45% $58 for expeller, $55 for 
solvent, f.o.b. Alabama and Georgia pro- 
ducing mills. 

FISH MEAL 

Omaha: Demand and trend fair; sup- 
ply plentiful; 60% menhaden $110, f.0.b. 
Omaha. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; sacked: 65% protein Peruvian $93.50, 
November; 60% protein menhaden $99, de- 
livered Ft. Worth 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 60% protein menhaden $103 
bulk, $108 sacked. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; ,local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.50 a unit, sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $108.60 

Portland: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight; $1.57% a protein unit, sacked. 

Ogden: Supply good; $1.05 a unit, f.0.b. 
Coast; 65% $105@108. 

Boston: Demand good; 
60% menhaden $92. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; trend weak- 
er: supply adequate; 60% $110, sacked, 
Chicago basis. 

San Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $1.55 a protein unit, f.0.b. 
Vancouver. 

Chicago: Demand light; supply ample; 
trend steady; sacked: menhaden, East Coast 
$90, Gulf $90; menhaden scrap, East Coast 
$86, Gulf $86; Canadian herring meal $1.55 
a unit of protein. 

Minneapolis: Demand remains only fair 
and supply stands ample; prices unchanged 
from last week; West Coast 60% blended 
$118, sacked, delivered; Canadian herring 
$1.55 a unit, West Coast, subject to pro- 
duction. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


supply adequate; 


ply fair; $1.70 a unit protein, ex-dock Se- 
attle, sacked (Alaskan production). 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
supply light; $110@115, sacked. 


HAY 

Ogden: Supply good; $25 ton in the barn. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
prairie $22@25; alfalfa $24@28 baled. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; by truck—No. 1 timothy 
$30; No. 2 timothy $27; No. 1 red clover 
$32; clover mixed with straw $25. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; U.S. No. 1 $33@ 
35; U.S. No, 2 leafy $29.50@31; _ No. 2 
green $31@32; U.Ss. No. 2 $2 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; 

50 


7@2 
light; 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $32@36 ton, baled, Port- 
land-Seattle, 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 
2 timothy $39@42. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 
tically nil for others; supply sufficient; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, No. 2 
$40@42; No. 2 prairie, nominal $30@32; 
No. 2 Johnson, nominal $28@30, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair; trend 
firm; alfalfa U.S. No. 2 green $35, delivered 
truck lots, baled. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; No. 1 hay, any variety of 
local $30, No. 2 $28; straw $18@20. 


HOMINY FEED 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; 
supply adequate; $40. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; 
$45.50, Boston. 
Demand and supply fair; 
trend unchanged; $44.50 sacked, $40 bulk, 
both Chicago basis. 
Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; white $41.80, yellow $41.80. 
Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend lower; 


trend lower; sup- 


7. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; white or yellow $33@34. 

Chicago: Demand slow: trend down 
sharply with corn; supply liberal; $33.50. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend easy; 
supply adequate; yellow $37. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply limited; $51, delivered carlots, sacked 

Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
supply light; $46, sacked, off $3.50. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Boston: Demand slow; supply light: 


$68.7 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; 
34% $70. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply tight; 34% solvent $57.30; 32% old 
process $63.30, Omaha basis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $52.50, old 
process $58.50, Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend 
steady; supply adequate; local production, 
31% protein $71, November-December-Janu 
ary. 

Milwaukee: Demand limited; 


supply fair; 


trend firm: 


supply fair; expeller $68.50@70, solvent 
$62.50@63, both Chicago basis. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply ample; 


34% $78, sacked. 

Portland: Demand slow: 
trend easy; $83.75, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% protein, solvent $68.50 Novem- 
ber, $69 December. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $70. 

Minneapolis: Fairly steady market; sol- 
vent listed at $52.50 for November and 
$53.50 for December. 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $71, sacked, Denver. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; solvent process $52@52.50, 
old process $57@657.50, Minneapolis. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 34% protein (Montana) $85, 
delivered carloads, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
up slightly; Minneapolis basis: solvent 
$52.50@53, expeller $57.50@58. 

Louisville: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply ample; old process $76, new process 
$71, both sacked. 


LIVER AND GLANDULAR MEAL 


supply ample; 


maha: Demand and trend fair; 
ha 


Om 
plentiful; 66% $160, sacked, Oma 


MALT SPROUTS 

Milwaukee: Demand good; 
supply lMmited; $39 bulk; 
sacks; $46.50, even sacks. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; No. 1 $40. 

Boston: Demand and 
$48, sacked, nominal. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; No. 1 $38.50. 


MEAT AND BONE MEAL 


trend strong: 
$42.50, uneven 


trend higher; 


supply limited; 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 60% meat and bone scraps 
$68.50, Cincinnati. 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend advancing: 
supply light; 50% meat scraps $70 bulk, 
75 sacked. 

Omaha: Demand and trend good; 
plentiful; $70. 

Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply adequate; $72.50, sacked 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply moderate; 50% protein 
$1.40 a unit. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $1 
a protein unit; converted 50% $62.50. 
Wichita: Demand heavy; supply 
cient: 60% $80, sacked, f.o.b. plant. 
Ogden: Supply good; 50% protein $72.50, 

sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply eufficient; meat and bone, 560% 
$64@66 bulk, $67@68 eacked, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend easier; 
supply fair; 60% protein $72.50, sacked. 
St. Paul: No change from last week; 
demand fair; supply ample; $68@72. 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply available; 50% $65. 

St. Leuls: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $64. 

ver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $60 bulk, $62.50 sacked. 

ttle: Demand good; trend firm: sup- 
ply ample; $1.50 a unit of protein, ex- 
processing plant, sacked. 

‘ Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $1.40 a unit of protein. 
Louisville: Demand siow; 
supply good; $70@765, sacked. 


supply 


suffi- 


trend steady: 


MILLFEED 


Minneapolis: Supplies plentiful; demand 
slow; most of last week ns washed 
out; bran lost $2.50 during week, returned 
to $37.50, sacked; mid jlings down $3.50@4 
to $34.50, sacked; red dog down $4.50 to 
37.50, sacked 


Kansas City: Demand poor; trend weak 


supply ample; sacked bran $35 @35.50, shorts 
$34@34.50; bulk bran $28@28.50, shorts 
$29.50@30, middlings $28.50 

Wichita: Demand good ran, fair for 
shorts; supply adequate 14, , 
Kansas City: bran $36.75 7.25, shorts 
$36.25@36.75; both bran I shorts ad- 
vanced 50¢ compared with the preceding 
week. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings suffi- 
cient; bran bulk $41 burlaps $44; gray 
shorts bulk $41.50, la $43.50; bulk 
middlings $41.50, Texas common 
points; bulk bran sacked bran 
$1 higher, shorts to 50¢ high- 
er and middlings unchanged compared 


with previous week. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend easier: 
supply ample; standard bran $32.50, stand- 
ard midds. $36, red dog $41 


St. Louis: Demand slow trend easy; 


supply ample d bran ae 50, shorts 
$40; bulk bran $3 rn li 
Cincinnati: Demand high- 


er; supply adequate; bran $40, middlings 
Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; sacked bran $37.50, sacked gray 
shorts 37.50, bulk standard midds. $32 
all Omaha basis. 
Boston: Demand spotty; 


y adequate; 
50. 


bran $45@46, middlings $47 

Buffalo: Declining grain arkets de- 
moralized mixers’ buying h b its, turning 
milifeed prices sideways to lower; sup- 
plies have built up loca price levels 
even to 50¢ under west competition, but 
the trade says dairy business is good and 
“it's going to get better $6 differential 


on sacked bran and middlings held steady; 
bulk and sacked bran ar idlings ended 
50¢ lower, red dog was stead bulk bran 
$35, sacked $41; bulk midds. $38.50, sacked 
$44.50; bulk red dog $45@46, sacked $45 
@50 


Philadelphia: Demand slow: trend un- 


settled; supply fair; bran $44, standard 
midds. $46.50, red*dog $50 

Memphis: Demand trend weak; 
supply ample wheat bran §37.80, gray 
shorts $37.80, standard midds. $37.86 


Louisville: Demand fair 
supply normal bran $ 
$49.95, shorts $48.85, all 


trend stronger: 
45 mixed feed 


acked 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $38, delivered ymmon transit 
points, carlots 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend weak; 


supply larger; $37@38 

Ogden: Supply norma! to Utah: red 
bran and milirun $38, middlings $43. 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good: shorts $38.25, bran $38.75, mill- 
run $38.50 

Los Angeles: Standard millrun $47, de 
mand limited, trend easier, supply ample 
red bran $49.50@50.50, demand slow, trend 
steady, supply moderate 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair: 
millfeed $46.50, red bran $49. 


MINERAL FEED 
Wichita: Demand hea ¥: supply suffi- 
i i 5 


cient; a ne 0 Ib. blocks 
$97.50, 100 £ 9 ot 
Ft. Worth: Demand ade- 
quate; all-purpose granu $70 
mineral phosphorus 5 block 
$113: cattle-sheep mine horus 
granules $100, block $107 1 phos- 


phosphorus 
bags) 


phorus 3%% granules 
2% $77 (all in 50 Ib 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer minera $48, all-purpose 
mineral $85, both ex-warehouse, sacked 

Sioux City: 50 Ib. mineral blocks 8.2% 


phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


mineral blocks $4 each 


Ogden: Supply good; $113 ton in 50 Ib 
blocks: $103 ton, granular, 5 

Portiand: Demand fai: 
supply adequate; $44@45, s: 


San Francisco: Dem steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with {odin $70, sacked 
MOLASSES 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply available; blackstrap 12@12%¢ gal., 
f.0.b. New Orleans 

is: re market, mostly be- 
cause of unsettled supply situation cre- 
ated by Cuban fuss ll feeding items up 
about $1—blackstrap now $32, tank truck 
delivered: beet $29, blend $30.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply normal; 13¢ gal tank car lots, 
f.o.b. Gulf ports. 
Denver: Demand fair 


trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 12%¢ gal New Orleans; $36.57 
ton, Denver 
Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 


f.o.b. Seattle, tank truck lots 
: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
adequate; 13¢ gal., tank cars, New 


Worth: Demand good; supply suffi- 
client: blackstrap 13% ¢ gal., f.o.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth truck $29.36, seller's 
market price on date of shipment 


Memphis: Demand fair » good; trend 
steady; supply ample blackstrap 12%@ 
13¢ gal., tank car, f.o.b. New Orleans and 
$29 ton, delivered Memphis, truck. 

Baffalo: Demand and s r fair; trend 
steady; 14%¢ gal., f.o.t bany 

Cincinnati: Demand f trend steady; 
supply adequate; 13¢ gal New Orleans. 

Los Angeles: Deme nd good trend steady; 


supply adequate; $ . f.o.b. tank cars; 
$22.75, f.o.b. tank trucks 

Milwaukee: Demand fair trend firm; 
supply ample; blackstrap 12%¢ gal., f.o.b. 
New Orleans 

San Francisco: Demas i and supply good; 
$23.75, f.0.b. cars, Ric nmond, Cal. 


seasonally 


14¢ gal. in tan) 

Atlanta: Demand fai! 
ply limited; $20, f.o.b 
plants. 


trend steady; sup- 
Florida processing 
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OAT PRODUCTS 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply reasonable; reground $28.90, up 60¢; 
rolled $79.90, down $1.10; feeding $74.90, 
down $1.10; pulverized $49.90, unchanged; 
crimped $63.40, down 50¢; all sacked. 

Philadelphia: Pulverized white, demand 
slow, supply fair $47; domestic, demand 
slow, supply light 27.30; Canadian oat 
feed, demand fair, supply very light $31, 


sacked, nominal. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply irregular; 
white pulverized $54.50, sacked; reground 
oat feed $26. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 


changed; eupply adequate; local produc- 
tion, pulverized $67, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Most items in downward 
shift, but reground oat feed showing 
strength because of short supply and in- 
creased demand; plentiful supplies of corn 
distracting attention away from oats; rolled 
oats down $1@2 to $71, sacked; feeding 
oatmeal down $1 to $61; pulverized steady 
to off 50¢ at $40; crimped down $1.60 to 
$56.50; reground oat feed $2@6 stronger 
at $24. 

Chiieago: Demand moderate; trend steady; 
supply fair; reground oat feed $18; No. 1 
fine grind feeding oatmeal $71; feeding 
rolled oats §75, 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply fair; $57, delivered truck lotsa, 38 Ib. 
or better. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; pulverized white oats $45 
@ 52. 

Memphis: 
supply light 
feed $28.25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 10% protein oat millfeed $43.20; 
reground $26.80, sacked. 


OYSTER SHELL 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 
paper $26.52. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adounnts: 80 Ib. bags $23.86; 50 Ib. 
bags $24.10; 25 Ib. bags $26.36. 

Fortiand: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $27.50@35, sacked. 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; $15.40, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; In 80 Ib. paper bage $23.95, 
in 50 Ib. paper bags $24.20, in 25 Ib. paper 
bags $26.45. 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
3%% protein, reground oat 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; eastern $36, delivered carilots, 
sacked. 


San Francisco: Demand fair: supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26, sacked. 
PEANUT OTL MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
trend unchanged; 26% $44 sacked, $40 
bulk, both Chicago basis. 

PEAT MOSS 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


firm; standard 7% cu. ft. bale $3.80. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; $2.60 bale, delivered truck lots, 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $3@3.15 per 6.6 cu. 
bale 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply good; 
trend steady; truck loads $3.45 a bale, 
f.o.b, Cincinnati. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; Canadian 5.6 
cu. ft. bales $3.65. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
a bale in carlots. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$2.85 a bale, f.o.b. pier. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$3.65 a bale, 


POTASSIUM IODIDE (U.S.P.) 


Chittenango, N.Y.: Demand good; trend 
firm; supply adequate; standard trace 
mineral blends: 90% U.S.P. K.I. and 10% 


stearate, magnesium carbonate or 
hydroxide: 100 Ib. drums $1.42 Ib.; 
and up $1.40 Ib.; delivered basis. 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
90% KI im calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures: 250 Ib. drums $1.35; 200 Ib. in 
100 Ib. drums $1.35; 100 Ib. drums $1.38; 
25 lb. drums $1.41, f.0.b, Cincinnati, 


POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Salisbury, Md.: Meal demand apotty: 
supply ample; $67. 

Ft, Werth: Demand good; supply ex- 
tremely scarce; 55% protein $75@77, nomi- 
nal, sacked, f.o.b. north Texas plants. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $1.20 a unit of protein, 
sacked. 

Boston: Demand good; supply light; $73. 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply Limited; meal $64, f.0.b. Alabama 
and Georgia processing plants. 


RIBOFLAVIN 


Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in less than ton 
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lots in 3.36 to 16 gm./ib. mixtures; 3¢ 


in ton lots or more, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; California pro- 
duction, high fat content, bran $49@560, 
sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply mod- 
erate; rice bran $33@34, f.0.b. south Texas 
rice mille, eacked; hulle $4.50, sacked, 
f.o.b. No ember delivery. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; bran $40, sacked 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply Hmited; bran $42, sacked, delivered. 

SCREENINGS 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; ground, sacked $35.75, 
New York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
$30.50, New York 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; ground grain $32.50; Canadian 
$26 

Minneapolis: Unchanged market; Canadi- 
an supplies tight, and because of no sell- 
ing pressure prices have remained too 
high for U.S. buyers to show more than 
token demand; domestics are in a simi- 
lar situation—supplies tight, demand short, 
Canadian steady at $22 domestic lights 
$8@12, mediums $13@20, heavies §21@30; 
15% flax screenings 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend high- 
er; supply tight; unground grain screen- 
ings $26 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, delivered) 

Atianta: $20.65. 

Haffalo: $25.50. 

Chicago: $24.96. 

Cincinnati: $23.64. 

Des Moines: $25.42. 

Kansas City: $25.07, 

Memphis: $22.25 

Minneapolis: $26.12. 

Philadelphia: $24.51. 

St. Lowis: $24.32 

SORGHUMS 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; milo $2.034% cwt 

Seattle: Demand and supply good; trend 
easy; milo $43, delivered carlote 

Ogden: Supply good; milo $40@41 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply suffi- 
cient No. 2 yellow milo $1.87@1.88 ecwr., 
delivered Texas common paints. 


SOYBEAN MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend unchanged; $44.50 f.o.b Decatur. 

Ogden: Supply good il% protein $67@ 
0 protein $72@73 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
upply lerate $460.60 

Memphis: femand poor; trend weak; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent $48, f.o.b. 
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Memphis 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $68.40, delivered carlots 
Minneapolis: Demand drags along; prices 
stil) in declining move, 44% off another 
$1 to $38.50 0 down 50¢@$1 to $43.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply mood; $56, sacked 
Chicago: Demand slow; trend = easier; 
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Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 

ply good; $56.50 for 44%. 

was City: Demand siow; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; 44% solvent proc- 
eas $42.50@43, Decatur. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $66.60 

Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 
ful; 44% $42.50, 50% $47.50, both f0.b. 
Decatur. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; 44% $54.30@55.50 November, $64.80 
@56 December, $55.80@57 January; 50% 
$59.70@60.70 November, $60.20@61 Decem- 
ber, $62.70@63.50 January. 

Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
44% $43, Decatur 

Wichita: Demand good; supply about 
offsets demand; 44% $61, 50% $67, sacked; 
44% $58, 50% $64, bulk, f.0.b. Wichita. 

Cineinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $44.50@45, Decatur. 

Omaha: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; 44% $47.70, delivered Omaha. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $66.50. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ply good; 44% $652.75, delivered. 


TANKAGE 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply available; 60% digester $67.50. 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend firm: sup- 
ply adequate; 60% protein $75, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow: trend firm: 
supply good; 60% protein $70@75, sacked. 

St. Paul: No change from last week; 
demand slow; supply ample; $68@70. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; $65. 

Wichita: Demand heavy; supply suffi- 
ecient; 60% $80, f.0.b. plant. 

Omaha: Demand and trend good: sup- 
ply plentiful; $70 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 60% digester $70, Cincinnati. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply inade- 
quate; 60% digester §70, sacked, Ft. Worth. 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 


Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42% nitro- 
gen, 262% protein equivalent; $100, bagged. 
f.o.b., freight equalized with nearest pro- 
ducing plant; bulk $96. 

Lima, Ohio: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent $100,: f.0.b. bagged. 

Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 42% _ nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o0.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 

New York: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 262% 
protein equivalent, $100, f.o.b. bagged; $96, 
bulk, cars or trucks, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point. 

Belle, W. Va.: Minimum 42% nitrogen, 
262% protein equivalent; $100, f.o0.b. 
bagged; $96, bulk, cars or trucks, freight 
equalized with nearest producing point. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply limited; 
Ib., f.o.b. south Texas area. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
50 Ib. or more $1.40, less than 50 Ib. $1.45, 
freight allowed to destination, 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; commercial grade $64, sacked, f.o.b. 
Buffalo. 

Minneapolis: Some weakness noted, but 
top quote remained at $63, jutes. 
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of Bartlett & Co., Kansas City grain 
and ieed firm, which will be the feed 
and feed ingredient supplier for the 
program. 

Immediate plans call for erection 
of a feed mill in Carrollton to expand 
the existing custom grinding and mix- 
ing plant that Bartlett & Co. has 
there, and installation of on-the-farm 
feed processing units in strategic lo- 
cations. When completed, the Carroll- 
ton plant is expected to have a ca- 


PRINCIPALS IN NEW FARM PLAN—A program of area development of 
agriculture in the Carrollton, Mo., vicinity, involving new techniques in pro- 
duction and marketing of livestock and poultry, was announced recently in 
this Missouri River Valley community. Principais in the joint venture are 
left to right: Paul Bartlett, Jr., executive vice president, Bartlett & Co., 
Kansas City; James Blevins, head of the Area Agricultural Development 
Council, Carrollton; Loren Brown, head of the Agricultural Development Co. 
division, Bartlett & Co., and Mel Miller, Mel Miller & Co., co-ordinator of 


the project. 


pacity of approximately 25 tons per 
hour. 

Sponsors say the Carrollton plan 
“can be the salvation of the smaller 
farmer and rural communities that 
have been hard-hit by the shift in 
animal agriculture to large integrated 
operations in other areas.” Utilizing 
the natural agricultural crop and 
manpower resources of the locality, 
the Carrollton plan also relies on the 
community’s proximity to markets 
for completeness. 


The beginnings of the Carrollton 
plan go back several years. Realizing 
that the economy of the area was 
founded on agriculture and that 
changing conditions would require 
new-type agricultural operations if 
the community was to maintain its 
position and develop its potential, 
community leaders founded an area 
agricultural development council. 

The council knew that the com- 
munity probably could get some feed 
company to put up a mill in the area 
to serve local feeders. But their vision 
was on a more complete approach to 
local agricultural development, which 
required a careful analysis of the 
potential of the area. To make this 
study, the council hired Mel Miller 
& Co. 


Favorable Study Results 

Studies by this advisory firm 
showed that the area produced 95% 
of the ingredients needed for feed 
and that the aptitude and attitude of 
the farmers and other community 
leaders were favorable to expanding 
animal agriculture. 

The area in the program includes 


part of eight counties—Carroll, Ray, 
Caldwell, Livingston, Linn, Chariton, 
Saline and Lafayette. Ultimately, the 
program may operate within a radius 
of 50-100 miles from Carrollton, 
which was chosen as the hub of the 
operations, not because the Carroll- 
ton group initiated the study, but be- 
cause of the over-all agricultural fac- 
tors. 

Speaking at the Nov. 10 meeting, 
Mel Miller said that production of 
meat, milk and eggs can be done 
more efficiently at the farm level, 
where the owner takes pride in per- 
formance, than in big operations 
which have many employees. “Pro- 
perly organized, we believe that 100 
good farmers each with 3,000 laying 
hens can produce more efficiently 
than can a single 300,000-bird opera- 
tion,” Mr. Miller said. 

The “properly organized” phase of 
the operation is where the Mel Miller 
organization now figures in the Car- 
roliton plan. Recommendations to the 
council gave two alternatives to the 
feed supply problem — build a mill 
themselves or bring in an outside 
company to work with the producers 
in supplying the feed. When the coun- 
cil approved the latter course, Mel 
Miller’s group enlisted Bartlett & 
Co. to be a part of the balanced pro- 
gram. 

This balance is the key to the suc- 
cess of farm-to-market programs set 
up by the Mel Miller organization, 
according to Mr. Miller. “We look on 
the production of these products for 
market as an equilateral triangle, 
with feed supply making up one leg, 
farm production as another leg and 
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marketing as the third leg. It is our 
function to keep those legs all the 
same length. We are not approaching 
the problem solely from the feed 
man’s viewpoint or the producer’s 
angle. Only by keeping a balance be- 
tween all three phases can the pro- 
gram be successful,” said Mr. Miller. 


On-Farm Mixing 


It was explained at the Nov. 10 
meeting that new techniques for 
achieving greater economy in feeding 
costs will be one vital aspect of the 
program. The most revolutionary part 
of this calls for “on-the-farm” mixing 
through “farm feed manufacturing 
services,” the term used by the spon- 
sors. 


Farmers who have large enough 
feeding operations will be furnished 
automatic grinding, proportioning 
and mixing units, which will blend 
farm grains and other feed ingredi- 
ents with a base mix supplied by the 
new Carrollton mill. 
protein ingredients will be delivered 
to these farmers. 


Smaller feed users will be able to 
obtain a complete mix from the feed 
mill, which will manufacture both 
base mixes and finished feeds. Bulk 
delivery of finished feeds will be a 
part of the program. Most area farm- 
ers are now buying bagged feed. 


Specialists for each class of live- 
stock from the Mel Miller organiza- 
tion will work closely with producers 
on management and feeding. The aim 
of the producers’ organization will be 
a uniform product in a quantity that 
can be marketed effectively. The Mel 
Miller organization is also charged 
with developing the markets, most of 
which will probably be in Kansas 
City in the early stage. Processing 
plants located in the eight-county 
area are expected eventually to be 
part of the program. 


Organization 

Area Agricultural Development 
Council is set up with a steering com- 
mittee (which will eventually become 
an executive committee), an advisory 
council and the coordinator. The 
steering committee is composed of 
leading people in the community who 
are interested in agricultural devel- 
opment. The advisory council consists 
of representatives from various seg- 
ments of society which have some 
concern with agriculture and its 
products. 


At Carrollton, this council is head- 
ed by a state senator and will even- 
tually include a physician, a veter- 
inarian, a state agricultural board 
representative, a college of agricul- 
ture representative and other such 
persons. Coordinator is Mel Miller 
& Co. 

Under steering committee direc- 
tion, the organization at the produc- 
tion level will be set up similarly. For 
example, the Farm-to-Market Egg 
Producers Assn. (there will be sep- 
arate associations for each of the 
products of animal agriculture) will 
have a board of directors composed of 
producers and an advisory committee 
made up of such people as a feed 
man, a marketing man, a hatchery 
man, a banker, a state poultry exten- 
sion man and the like. Mel Miller & 
Co. will act as coordinating secre- 
tary of this association, which will 
actually be set up as a corporation. 


A program somewhat similar to 
this is now in effect in the Topeka, 
Kansas, area. Started several years 
ago by the Mel Miller organization in 
cooperation with the Topeka Mill & 
Elevator Co. as the feed supplier, the 
feed supply function was recently 
taken over by the newly-formed Agri- 
cultural Development Co. 


Heading the ADC division of Bart- 
lett & Co. is Loren A. Brown. He 
spoke briefly at the Carrollton meet- 
ing, as did Paul D. Bartlett, Jr., 
executive vice president of Bartlett 
& Co. 

Jim Blevins, who heads the Area 
Agricultural Development Council, 
presided at the meeting. 
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current levels, report officials at 


USDA. 


CATTLE—Number of cattle on 
feed has been increasing for 3 years 
now, but the addition to herds during 
this year will be somewhat less than 
the increase during 1959. While 
anticipated increase during 1961 is 
expected to push numbers to a record 
high, the trends indicate that the 
buildup in herds is easing off. 

The nation is currently consuming 
beef at a near-record rate. Cattle 
prices, while easing off, are still rel- 
favorable. But this doesn’t 
mean that the outlook for cattle in 
1961 is without problems, the report 


| explains. The effect of increased sup- 
| plies on prices can’t be pin-pointed 


too closely, but the price depressing 
force is certain. 

Cattle producers are cautioned to 
be alert to the possibility of cyclical 
increases in pork production coincid- 
ing with larger beef supplies some- 
time during the next two years. 


Profits Decline 


Profits in cattle feeding during the 
1959-60 season declined for the second 


| year in a row for most feeding pro- 


grams. Feed costs were lower, but 
sliding prices for fat cattle more than 
out-weighed this feed cost reduction. 


At the present time, prices of feed- 


| er cattle are further below year- 
| earlier levels than prices of fat cattle. 
| But if fat cattle prices continue to 


trend downward next year as seems 
likely now, the advantage of cheaper 
feeders may be erased by selling time. 

It appears now that price trends 
for slaughter*cattle next year will be 
similar to this year’s trends and that 
profits will depend to a larger degree 
on careful buying and selling rather 
than on low-cost gains. 


In summary, feeding profits in 
1960-61 will likely be below average 
for most of the feeding programs. 
Even so, feeders might still profit 
from finishing out cattle next year. 
Feeding provides a way to utilize 
feeds or roughages that may have 
little market value. 

It can often be carried out without 
additional cash expenses for labor and 
equipment. By spreading out slaugh- 
ter supplies, it results in a higher av- 
erage price for total marketings. A 
substantial improvement in feeding 
profits, however, must await the sta- 
bilizing of cattle prices or a marked 
reduction in the level of feeding— 
conditions that do not appear likely 
in 1961. 


HOGS—Hog production is ap- 
parently turning upward again after 
a one-year decline . . . the shortest 
on record. 

In October, prices of barrows and 
gilts were about $17.30 per 100 Ib. at 
Midwest markets. This was $4.19 
more than a year earlier. For all of 
1960, the average price to farmers 
will be about $1 per 100 Ib. higher 
than the $14.10 received in 1959. 

Prices continuing this fall well 
above last fall’s prices will be largely 
responsible for this profit improve- 
ment, as hog prices have been above 
a year earlier only since June. 

Hog slaughter in the first half of 
1961 will likely fall a little short of 
this year, but the difference may be 
small by midyear. Hog raisers re- 
duced farrowing during the 1960 
spring pig crop and the early part of 
the 1960 fall crop. According to the 
report from 10 Corn Belt states, how- 
ever, producers apparently are in- 
creasing late fall and early 1961 far- 
rowings. 

If the entire spring pig crop is up 
about 4%, as was indicated in a Sep- 
tember survey, hog slaughter in the 
last half of 1961 would climb above a 
year ago. The gain in pork output at 
that time would be moderate and pro- 
duction for 1961 would total only a 
little larger than this year. 

The relatively favorable outlook for 


hogs in 1961 carries with it a word | 
of warning. In recent years, hog pro- 
duction has usually increased for 2 | 
years before turning downward. 
Should currently favorable conditions | 
lead to a much sharper increase in | 
hog production for 1961 than now 
seems likely, or to a continued in- 
crease in 1962, pork supplies per per- | 
son could again be pushed up to the 
level that leads to lower prices. 
The prospect of hog prices next 
year averaging close to this year | 
depends on the actual size of the in- | 
crease in early spring farrowings and | 
on any gain in March-May farrow- | 
ings for which intentions will be re- | 
ported in December. 
But if the margin between prices 
of corn and hogs continues as wide 
this fall as it is currently (October 
hog-corn ratio of 17:1) producers may 
again revise their early plans. In this 
event, the spring pig crop would be 
up more than anticipated, and prices 
next fall would be lower than present 
estimates. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS—Sheep and | 
lamb slaughter during the first 9 
months of 1960 was about 4% larger 
than a year earlier. If slaughter in 
the remaining weeks of this year 
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April-June, 1959, but the U.S. average 
egg price for the three months is un- 
likely to be up to 1960.” 

He predicts that for the year as a 
whole this would give an average egg 
price somewhere between the 31.1¢ 
average for 1959 and the anticipated 
35¢ per dozen for 1960. Increases in 
production after mid-year won’t fully 
offset the lower production in the 
forepart of the year and total produc- 
tion will be smaller. Because popula- 
tion will meanwhile be larger, aver- 
age per capita consumption will again 
decrease in 1961, he states. The con- 
sumption probably will run 310 eggs 
per person compared with 325 in 1960 
and 349 in 1959. 

Broilers and Turkeys 


According to Mr. Karpoff, the poul- 
try meat outlook differs from eggs 
only in that the production response 
is faster since it operates on a shorter 
production cycle. The prospective 
production increases in 1961 will be 
consequences partly of expansionary 


| pressures related to the developing 


continues above last year, as appears | 


probable, the number of sheep and 
lambs on farms next January will be 
close to last January’s inventory. 
Lamb prices to producers are about 
$4 per 100 Ib. below a year earlier. | 
Prices will probably continue below 
last fall during the remaining weeks 
this year, though last fall’s 


Prospects are for lamb prices in 1961 
to average a little below 1960. 
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sharp | 


decline will probably not be repeated. | . more readily available supply of 


seasonal factors considered—at least | 


through the first quarter of 1961.” 
Thus, he comments, the stage will be 
set for an increase in chicks produced 
during the important hatching 
months of 1961, particularly in the 
early months of the hatching season. 

But, as the hatching season pro- 
gresses, Mr. Karpoff says, the expect- 
ed large hatches through the first 
quarter are likely to have an effect on 
the industry’s thinking; if the hatch- 
ings show an increase as expected, 
they will induce an expectation that 
egg supplies will be abundant in the 
last few months of 1961. This would in 
turn discourage storers and breakers 
from taking their usual spring time 
quantities of eggs, except at prices 
that are in line with the prices that 
they expect when they would be tak- 
ing their eggs or egg products out of 
storage. 

Storers of shell eggs, and breakers 
of shell eggs, are important spring 
time users of the seasonal surplus. 
This last spring, in February-June, 
14% of the production on farms 
reached their hands, and in the 
preceding five years the range 
was 12-16%. Because their im- 
portance in the market is so great, 
these demands for storage and 
breaking are a principal factor in 
establishing the price of eggs in 
the spring. If the basis for establish- 
ing this demand has some bearish ele- 
ment—i.e., a prospective large pro- 
duction in the fall—there will be an 
effect upon price even before the 
larger production occurs. 


Egg Prices 

Mr. Karpoff said, “That is what I 
expect next spring—egg prices in line 
with the favorable prices of this fall 
until it becomes evident the hatch will 
increase; this will become evident 
about the time the market becomes 
heavily dependent on storage de- 
mand; then prices will adjust down- 
ward, and the hatch will also decline 
(relatively speaking), so that the late 
hatch—May, June—may even be 
smaller than 1960. The likelihood of 
an adjustment in the late hatch to 
partly counter the adjustment in 
prices means that the price adjust- 
ment won’t be a debacle such as 


technology in those industries and 
the integrated form of organization 
common to both and also the favor- 
able price experiences in 1960. 

These factors are behind the in- 
crease of almost 15% from last year 
in broiler hatchery activity since the 
beginning of September, and the 26% 
increase in the past five months in 
the number of pullet chicks sold for 
broiler breeder flocks. The first of 
these factors indicates an enlarged 
supply of broilers into the first quar- 
ter of 1961, and the second suggests 


hatching eggs in the last half of the 
year. The price adjustment to the 
prospective increase in broiler supply 
may come before the end of 1960, 
heading off a repetition of the contra- 
seasonal broiler price increase which 
occurred in December, 1959, Mr. 
Karpoff commented. 

Similar preliminary indications 
point to a turkey production increase 
in 1961, particularly among heavy 
turkeys (which are the same class 
that increased in 1960). August and 
September hatches, and Oct. 1 eggs 
in incubators, which are the basis 
for early-1961 marketings are up 30% 
from the year before. Farmers’ inten- 
tions to keep turkeys for breeding are 
up 23%. 

The larger prospeciive marketings 
for early 1961 and the 37% larger 
storage holdings Oct. 1 are factors 
which suggest that in turkeys, as in 
broilers, there will not be a repeti- 
tion of the price run-up which oc- 
curred late last year, and that prices 
at the beginning of the year will 
make their adjustments from an ini- 
tial lower level than prevailed at the 
same time in 1960. 
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cess of $1 million. Included will be 
the construction and improvement of 
port facilities, part of which will be 
a river wall along the Mississippi 
River harbor line in front of two ad- 
joining sites, and the building of the 
million-bushel grain terminal and 
warehouse facility on one of the sites. 
The other site is now leased to North- 
ern Waterway Terminals Corp., 
which operates the Port Authority’s 
Public Barge Terminal No. 1. 

The Port Authority of the City of 
St. Paul on Aug. 9 created an In- 
dustrial Development District within 
the Port District, covering large 
areas of land within the city and 
abutting the Mississippi River. The 
river terminal and warehouse is the 
first project in its program of devel- 
opment of land and port facilities for 
industrial purposes. 

The project will be financed by a 
municipal bond issue payable solely 
from net revenues of the facilities 
leased by the Port Authority. 

Construction work will be done by 
Minnesota Constructors of Minneapo- 
lis. The facilities were designed by 
George L. Levin of St. Paul. 
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Principal Broiler Areas 


(000's omitted) 

Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mM Mo. Del. Md. 
September 10 1,066 400 667 654 104 719° «1,573,995 
September 17 676 364 600 588 77 603. 
September 24 .... 1,008 473 695 610 120 650 894 
1/068 433 529 58! 102 615 903 
October 8 ...... 1,037 358 778 589 68 643 838 
908 508 698 520 40 518 1.59% «44,752 
October 22 weuceenutr 993 362 595 643 78 602 1,312 1,980 
October 29 .... 1,016 399 678 418 78 568 1.447—s1.797 
November 5 ; 1,053 35! 687 654 100 535 1,480 1,801 
November 12... 1,022 427 808 689 93 551 876 

Week ending Va. W.Va. N.C. $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala. Miss 
September 10 ..........+- 784 420 2,693 308 5, 960 206 3,000 ~—«-2,022 
September 17 .........++- 790 363 2,717 297 6,139 185 3,115 2,009 
September 24 778 313 2.645 276 «5,961 200 «3,107 «1,944 
October | 678 2:844 303 «5,946 202 «3,085 
dex 809 326 2,873 326 5,694 202 3,084 1,884 
713 356 ,809 317 5,750 198 3,099 2,027 
GSetewer 22 nccccscces 684 385 2,746 302 5,624 228 3,053 2,057 
October 29 .. 714 353 2,820 308 5,627 205 3,156 2,094 
November § .........605: 767 400 2,890 284 5,923 178 3,132 2,179 
November 867 327 2,876 319 5,968 210 3,110 2,196 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark. La Texas Wash Oregon Calif. 1960 19 
September . 356 1,703 298 197 96! 29,512 27,913 
September 356 1,601 233 224 1,020 29,050 26,268 
September 4 334 1,616 278 188 920 28.477 24,682 
September é 325 1,658 242 237 1,006 28,489 24,573 
October | . ; 356 1,623 216 18! 1,109 286,454 24,612 
October 8 ¥ 346 1,615 256 208 1,033 28,26! 24,674 
October 15 a 319 1,635 218 214 1,024 28,103 23,755 
October 22 ¥ 337 1,608 263 137 892 27,903 24,066 
October 29 b 341 1,660 182 158 1,05! 28,068 25,712 
November 5 - 3,222 345 1,642 262 126 1,036 29,534 26,27! 
November i2 ..... 3,375 371 1,739 280 194 1,117 29,787 26,884 

RENDERING ter D. Snell, head of the research 
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establishing a research foundation 
which could also draw on allied in- 
dustry sources for contributions. 


Fats in Cattle Feeds 


Results of some of the research 
work in the area of feeding were pre- 
sented at one of the sessions by Dr. 
J. K. Matsushima of the University of 
Nebraska, who reported results of a 
study of the use of animal fats in 
livestock rations. Dr. Matsushima 
made these comments on the results 
of the tests: 

(1) Animal fats are utilized satis- 
factorily as an energy source by beef 
cattle 

(2) High grades of inedible tallow 
and grease are nearly comparable to 
prime tallow for use in beef cattle 
rations provided they do not have 
objectionable odors. 

(3) Animal fats in beef cattle ra- 
tions, particularly in fattening ra- 
tions, should not exceed 1.0 Ib. per 
head daily or exceed 5% of the total 
ration for efficient use and satisfac- 
tory animal performance 

(4) A fat-molasses mixture or 
feeding molasses with the animal fat 
will make the fat more palatable and 
get the cattle accustomed to the fat 
very readily. 

(5) The substitution of animal fat 
for carbohydrate as a source of en- 
ergy in a cattle fattening ration 
caused no difference in carcass qual- 
ity, dressing percent, or in the qual- 
ity of fat as compared to those where 
no animal fat was fed 

(6) If no restriction is placed on 
the intake of grain or other carbohy- 
drate (from the concentrate) fatten- 
ing cattle will not necessarily con- 
sume more calories per day when ani- 
mal fats are added to the ration. This 
means that as the quantity of ani- 
mal fat in the ration is increased the 
consumption of grain is decreased; 
hence, the total calorie intake will not 
change appreciably 

(7) Vegetable oils, such as corn oil, 
will oxidize readily unless an anti- 
oxidant is used to prevent this condi- 
tion. Rancid fats in the ration will 
limit feed intake and reduce the per- 
formance of cattle. 

(8) The addition of diethylstilbes- 
trol will increase gains and feed effi- 
ciency even though a part of the 
energy in a cattle fattening ration 
is furnished from animal fats. 


Industrial Change 
“The tempo of industrial change 
has been so modified by research that 
no one can safely predict that the 
market he has today will be there 
even five years from now,” said Fos- 


organization that bears his name. Mr. 
Snell said that he had great enthusi- 
asm for tallow as a raw material for 
many new uses, but it will take time 
for research work to develop them. 

He cited the fact that manufactur- 
ers of detergents are looking at sev- 
eral tallow derived esters for use in 
their products, and thus renderers 
may be getting back a part of their 
market which detergents took from 
their soap manufacturing customers. 
Another possibility is in lubricants 
and he cited work being done in this 
field. 

“People who want to put tallow in 
feed want unsaturated acids because 
of the current fad of the Rockefeller 
diet of unsaturated fats rather than 
saturated fats,” Mr. Snell said. “They 
also want hard fat so that it will be 
grindable. Here the researcher ap- 
pears to be stuck. We can increase or 
decrease the unsaturation of tallow 
but we can’t do both at the same 
time. Or can we? 

“We can saponify the tallow and 
form the urea adduct with about 50% 
of urea. The urea is worth 6¢ Ib. 
Since animals hydrolyze fats to fatty 
acids in the stomach that should be 
all right. Ruminants are fed urea as 
an alternative to protein. Who wants 
to go into the urea-fatty acid busi- 
ness? But first feeding tests are a 
necessary check.” 


Foreign Markets 

Over the years renderers have had 
to turn more and more to foreign 
markets because of increased produc- 
tion from an expanding livestock in- 
dustry and loss of soap markets to 
detergents. Export now takes 50% of 
all tallow, compared with 2% a few 
years ago. Naturally, the industry is 
highly interested in export develop- 
ments and much time was spent on 
that topic. 

Three of the association leaders 
made foreign marketing trips this 
year and they reported on their ob- 
servations and results at the meeting. 
Myer O. Sigal was in Japan, John 
Haugh in South America and John J. 
Hamel, Jr., the NRA executive direc- 
tor, was in Europe. All report sub- 
stantial progress in various marketing 
projects which are undertaken in part 
with USDA funds made available in 
these foreign areas by Public Law 
480. Efforts have been made to get 
tallow subsidized under PL 480, but 
without success so far. However, the 
industry is benefiting from the funds 
created abroad by other farm exports. 

One man suggested that in the de- 
velopment of foreign markets some 
efforts be made now to make avail- 
able to foreign countries some of the 
tallow and sugar esters for detergent 


use before the chemical products 


move in and take this market. 

As an added feature of the conven- 
tion, five members of a Japanese team, 
representing Japanese soap manufac- 
turers, attended and an agreement 
was signed for a joint promotion of 
the consumption of soap products in 
Japan through the help of funds from 
the U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service. 

An explanation of new regulations 
for “political risk” guarantees by the 
Export-Import Bank, aimed to help 
exporters meet foreign competition 
and expand sales was given by J. 
Richard Patten of the bank staff. 

Another speaker was Richard W. 
Wright of the Mountain States Em- 
ployers Council, Denver, who de- 
plored the growth of industry-wide 
labor bargaining and said that this 
trend toward centralization will 
bring a steadily increasing interven- 
tion of federal government into col- 
lective bargaining, which could take 
the form of some kind of compulsory 
arbitration. It would be desirable to 
have federal legislation to limit the 
size of bargaining units, he said. 

Myer O. Sigal, G. Bernd Co., Ma- 
con, Ga., was elected president of the 
association. John H. Haugh, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Tallow Co., moved from sec- 
ond to first vice president, and W. R. 
Malloy of the Lynchburg (Va.) Ren- 
dering Co. was chosen second vice 
president. John J. Hamel, Jr., execu- 
tive director of the organization, and 
Elizabeth M. Stecher, secretary- 
treasurer. 


NO-HAY 


(Continued from page 1) 


return than lambs on conventional 
rations. 

Following is a run-down of this ex- 
periment, and others, reported at the 
Sheep Day: 

In the experiment testing no-hay 
rations, 132 lambs went on feed at 
weights averaging 68.5 Ib. per head, 
Dr. Woods said. One-fifth of the 
lambs received a conventional fatten- 
ing ration of 55% shelled corn, 40% 
good alfalfa hay, and 5% supplement. 

The fortified high-concentrate ra- 
tion consisted of 58% rolled corn, 
10.5% soybean meal, 7% molasses 
and 20% ground corncobs as the only 
roughage, plus additional minerals to 
bring the total to 100%. 

Additional rations were tested in 
which higher levels of corncobs were 
fed with different mineral supple- 
ments. The high-concentrate ration 
showed the most promise for in- 
creased rate of gain and carcass yield 
among the rations tested. 

The lambs on the mixed ration 
graded about one-third of a grade 
higher than the lambs on the con- 
ventional ration. 

The complete mixed ration cost 
15.2¢ per pound of gain as compared 
with 12.1¢ per pound of gain for the 
conventional ration. However, lambs 
fed the mixed-ration averaged 105 Ib. 
when the lambs on the conventional 
ration averaged only 98 Ib. at market 
time. 

On a _ grade-and-yield basis the 
lambs on the mixed ration brought 
$20.18 a hundredweight while the 
lambs on the conventional-ration 
brought only $18.39. This made a dif- 
ference of $1.79 per hundredweight 
for the lambs on the high-concen- 
trate, completely-mixed ration. 

The higher quality of the carcasses 
on the complete, high-concentrate, 
low-roughage ration more than over- 
came the effect of 3.1¢ higher cost 
per pound of feed for the mixed ra- 
tion. 

Dr. Woods pointed out that the ex- 
periment was conceived partly be- 
cause many farmers are finding it 
more convenient to buy relatively 
heavy feeder lambs—around 80 Ib. 
However, these heavier lambs can 
seldom be brought to best quality for 
marketing without getting them too 
heavy for the quality lamb market. 
The ground ration used in this experi- 
ment would be practical in a com- 


pletely mechanized feeding operation, 
Dr. Woods said. 

In a test with high-moisture corn, 
according to Dr. Woods, 61 lambs fed 
dry shelled corn averaged 0.4 Ib. more 
in daily gains than 61 similar lambs 
fed high-moisture shelled corn. 

Carcass grade, dressing percent and 
feed efficiency were also-better for 
the lambs on the dry corn. Dr. Woods 
said the lambs receiving the high- 
moisture corn ate a little less, too. 

However, they ate as if they liked 
the high-moisture corn, so palatability 
was not part of the problem. Dr. 
Woods said that additional research 
is being planned to see if the dry- 
matter consumption by lambs on 
high-moisture shelled corn can be in- 
creased. 

Corn Oil Boosts Gains 

Lambs receiving a ration contain- 
ing alfalfa, ground corn, molasses and 
soybean meal made 0.06 Ib. more daily 
gain per head when corn oil was add- 
ed to make up 5% of this ration, 
Kenneth Davison of Iowa State Uni- 
versity reported. 

Feed required per 100 Ib. of gain 
declined about 96 Ib. when the corn 
oil was included in the ration at this 
rate. Dressing percent improved 2%. 

However, Mr. Davison said, the 
corn oil seemed not to produce simi- 
lar benefits when it was added at the 
same rate to lamb rations containing 
ground corncobs instead of the al- 


falfa. 
Enzymes 

Additions of enzymes, Agrozyme 
and Ficin, to lamb fattening rations, 
at levels ranging from 1.5 gm. to 6 
gm. for Agrozyme per head per day 
and 5 mg. to 20 mg. for Ficin, failed 
to improve feedlot gains, rates of 
gain, feed efficiency, or carcass grades 
of lambs receiving these ration addi- 
tions, Animal Husbandman Brent 
Theurer reported. 

Slight increase in dressing percent 
of the carcasses appeared in the 
lambs which had received enzyme 
additions to their rations. 


Stilbestrol, Tranquilizer 

Two milligrams of stilbestrol per 
day per head fed to fattening lambs 
resulted in a 25% increase in daily 
gains, said Dr. Woods. Stilbestrol 
consistently reduced feed cost per 
pound of gain and amount of feed re- 
quired per pound of gain. Feed cost 
per pound of gain was reduced in this 
experiment 1.6¢ per lamb per day for 
lambs started on feed at an average 
weight of 71 Ib. 

Feed per 100 Ib. of gain for these 
lambs was reduced 130 Ib. For lambs 
started on feed at an average of 83 
Ib. live weight, feed cost was 0.9¢ 
lower per pound of gain than for the 
lambs on the basal ration. The feed 
required per 100 Ib. of gain was re- 
duced 154 Ib. 

Two lots of 18 lambs each were 
used on each treatment. Trifluome- 
prazine used as a tranquilizer failed 
to improve general performance of 
the lambs on feed either alone or in 
combination with stilbestrol. 

Dr. Woods said the carcasses of 
lambs fed stilbestrol graded slightly 
lower than those of lambs on the 
basal ration. 

Other reports presented at the 
Sheep Day will appear in a future 
issue of Feedstuffs. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


In Downward Move 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Prices of oil- 
seed meal futures moved to the down- 
side on the Memphis Board of Trade 
the past week. Several factors caus- 
ing the trend were cited. One was 
only fair cash demand for feed in- 
gredients, along with continuing low 
prices for the unusually large corn 
production, and capacity increase in 
soybean oil meal crush compared 
with a year ago. Still another pres- 
sure point was strong soybean oil 
and cottonseed oil markets. 

The cash soybean oil meal market 
was weak, with lowest prices of the 
season on immediate trading virtu- 
ally all over the nation. 


: 
Chicks Placed in 
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a fair sized step-up in this respect 
on the part of commercial mixed feed 
manufacturers. 

Hog price action has been quite 
satisfactory and hog feeds have been 
moving in a fair way. The same is 
true of cattle feeds and for most 
poultry feed items, too, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of turkey feeds. 


Pacific Northwest 


Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
formula feed sales showed a contin- 
ued volume decline throughout the 
week. The turkey crop throughout 
the region is largely marketed and 
mild weather conditions had a ten- 
dency to restrict supplemental feed- 
ing of other than home-produced 
grains. Mixers indicated that poultry 
mashes and feeds are still the No. 1 
mover. 

Feed ingredient trading was on the 
quiet side and prices followed an 
irregular trend. Offerings of some 
principal items became more plentiful 
while others were in limited supply. 

Trade sources indicated that losses 
just about offset the moderate price 
gains with trends not clearly defined 
because of the slow trading for a 
number of ingredients. 

Listings for oilseed meal averaged 
about unchanged while prices for ani- 
mal protein feeds appeared steady to 
firm, with fish meal supplies limited. 

Wheat millfeed quotations ap- 
peared easier in the front of slow 
trading for the increased supply. Al- 
falfa meal listings averaged higher 
with suncured kinds priced $1 a ton 
higher while dehydrated meal was 
unchanged. 

Milo and corn prices were mostly 
at the bottom of last week’s range as 
a result of a slow demand for ample 
offerings. 

Pacific Northwest alfalfa hay trad- 
ing was moderately slow, but quota- 
tions held steady to firm during the 
period. Temperatures averaged much 
lower over the area with snow cover- 
ing reported in some sections east of 
the Cascades. 


Ohio Valley 


The formula feed market in the 
Ohio Valley appeared to be develop- 
ing a more buoyant tone this week. 
While current business is not suffici- 
ent to boost work schedules to any 
extent, it is generally believed this 
will happen very soon. 

Among reasons for this pleasing 
outlook are the improving economic 
situation, and the present satisfactory 
income of valley farmers for eggs, 
poultry and most other types of farm 
animals. Egg prices at area whole- 
sale markets moved up 2¢ doz. or 
more this week, with short supplies 
being reported. 

While some feed manufacturers 
fear this situation may bring on an- 
other period of over-production, it is 


noted that many millions of dollars | 


are now being spent for new plant 
construction throughout the Ohio 
Valley, with an expected substantial 
increase in employment and consum- 
er spending. 

So it well could be that over-pro- 
duction of farm products will not 
pose the problems of previous years. 
At least, that’s the thinking — and 
ho’ ~—of valley feed manufacturers. 


South Central 


Little over-all change in the level 
of formula feed sales has been noted 
this week. Manufacturers are not un- 
happy with the present volume of 
business even though they easily 
could handle more. All plants in the 
area are operating on a 5-day, 40- 
hour week or better basis. This is 
right in line with expectations for 
this season of the year. 

The bearishness of the feed grain 
situation causes some concern. High 
moisture corn is reported to be sell- 
ing at the lowest price in years, re- 
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turning the farmer less than 75¢ bu. 
One manufacturer raises the ques- 
tion, “How can we expect the farm- 
er to continue buying formula feeds 
in quantity when corn returns are 
only $25 a ton?” Not all observers 
take a dim view of the situation, 
however, pointing out that sales of 
concentrate feeds show no signs of 
falling off. 

Nearly all feed ingredients are a 
little lower, or no better than steady. 
One buyer said practically every in- 
gredient he has bought since the first 
of July could be replaced today for 
less money. 


— 


Oregon Court Ruling 


Favors Cooperatives 


PORTLAND — The Oregon Su- 
preme Court has ruled that federated 
cooperatives do not have to pay the 
state’s corporation excise tax. 

Federated cooperatives, of which 
Oregon has about 25, are formed by 
other cooperatives. The Oregon Tax 
Commission sought to collect a tax 
on materials sold by the federated 
cooperatives to their member coop- 
eratives. 

After the tax commission tried to 
collect the tax from Pacific Supply 
Cooperative for the years 1954 
through 1957, that cooperative sued 
the commission. | 

The Supreme Court, upholding Cir- | 
cuit Judge Alfred T. Sulmonetti of 


Portland, ruled that the cooperative 
does not have to pay. 

The decision, by Justice A. 
Goodin, gave federated cooperatives 
the same tax exemption that is given 
to other cooperatives. 

The amount which the commission 
sought to collect from Pacific Supply 
was only $52 per year. But the tax 


commission said it and the other fed- 
eration cooperatives do a business of 


$31 million a year in Oregon, all 


through sales to their member coop- 
eratives. 

The high court held that the legis- 
lature intended that the federated 
co-ops be treated the same as any 
other cooperative. 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 
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AN EMINENT INDUSTRY economist, who has proved to be an excellent 
marksman in his predictions, observed the other day that integration of egg 
production will continue to move along rapidly. Integration of hog enterprises, 


he believes, will move much more slowly, 


largely because the differences in 


efficiencies between relatively small operations and large ones are not suf- 
ficient to encourage integration. He predicts that the “family size” hog oper- 
ation—as many sows as a family can conveniently take care of—will continue 
to be a dominant factor in pork production for some time to come. However, 


the “family size” 
move up to around 20 sows, he feels. 


unit dominant in production now—around 10 sows—may 


DOANE AGRICULTURAL DIGEST reports that ranchers, feeders and 
dairymen, especially in western states, are finding it profitable to sign con- 
tracts turning over much of the responsibility for livestock health to the vet- 
erinarian. Some of this is now getting started in central, eastern and southern 
states too. Such contracts are most commonly used by large cattle feed yards, 


and a survey of several large feed 


yards in the southwest showed that losses 


were sharply reduced when a veterinarian checked cattle frequently. 

Contracts with veterinarians are not as common in the dairy industry, 
largely because many dairymen don’t realize the value of regular professional 
help. Several large midwestern and southern hog producers have contracts 
with veterinarians to take care of baby pig needs as well as the health of 
breeding herds and market hogs, Doane says. 
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New PROFESSIONAL Atomix Program gives community hogs, sheep and poultry. Laboratory services, point-of-sale 
feed manufacturers over 220 individual formulas (and un- display materials, advertising support and complete merchan- 
limited formula variations) ... covering nearly every conceiv- dising aids are also available to all PROFESSIONAL Atomix 


able feeding and management situation for beef and dairy cattle, Dealers. 


How PROFESSIONAL Atomix Dealers Can Boost 
High-Profit Tonnage ... Gain Double Profits” 


Now you can sell a complete line of the most scientifically balanced feeds. .. 
at prices that bring in new customers... at prices that give you full-margin 
profits. 


*And you earn doubly profitable grinding and mixing returns by blending these 


feeds right in your own mill... using locally grown grains and quality-proved 
PROFESSIONAL Atomix concentrates. 


When you become arn Authorized PROFESSIONAL Atomix Dealer you keep 
complete’ and independent control over your business...and you gain the 
countless advantages of a big volume dealer. 


New Franchises Available in Protected Territories 
If you are a good businessman . . . and if you want to give your business 
and your profits a strong boost . . . write today for full details on becoming 
an Authorized PROFESSIONAL Atomix Dealer, 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. . 


PROFESSIONAL FEEDS DIVISION 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 


- ALL-NEW GRINDING — MIXING — SELLING PROGRAM 
PROFESSIONAL 
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